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HOW MUCH SHOULD THE LUMBER RETAILER 
SPEND FOR ADVERTISING? 


F the lumber retailer is to reap the greatest measure of benefit 
from the coming revival of building activities he must advertise 
energetically and consistently in order to permeate his own con- 

stituency with the conviction that now is the time to build. Desire 
must be created, and false ideas as to possibility of lower prices pre- 
vailing any time soon must be combated by properly directed pub- 
licity. Such individual effort, each dealer intensively cultivating his 
own field, will dovetail into the general educational and publicity 
campaigns planned and to be carried out by such agencies as the 
newly organized division of public works and construction develop- 
ment of the Department of Labor, and the real estate, builders’, lum- 
ber and other trade organizations and will result in a tremendous, 
nationwide sentiment for home building, as well as the erection of 
other needed structures, that will go far to make the coming year 
one of the best in the history of the lumber and allied industries. 


Create Desire for Homes 


The American LUMBERMAN is thoroly convinced that, by a proper 
utilization of the tremendous force called advertising, a great oppor- 
tunity is presented the lumber industry not only to revive and restore 
building to a normal basis but to increase its volume to an extent 
commensurate with the actual shortage of new buildings and the 
unexampled prosperity of the country. The savings accumulations 
in the hands of the people, in the forms of Liberty bonds, war sav- 
ings stamps and savings bank deposits, are greater than ever before. 
Shall this money find its way into the coffers of promoters of fake 
investment schemes, who are already coming to the surface in 
shoals, be dissipated in luxuries and extravagances, or be used to 
build comfortable, attractive and sanitary homes for those who have 
saved it? 

A Productive Force 

The fact that even without much special effort in the way of adver- 
tising a certain amount of business is bound to materialize should 
not cause any retailer to be satisfied with less than the maximum 
amount of trade, and profit, that can be developed by intelligent, 
well directed publi¢ity. The rain from heaven falls alike on the 
just and unjust, but when it comes to catching the golden showers of 
business prosperity and profits the man who sets out the biggest tub 
usually gets the largest share. It must be remembered that by far 
the greater part of the total volume of business, in almost every line, 
is created by advertising. The great department stores and the mail 
order houses would not do a tithe of their present enormous busi- 
nesses if they should forsake their continuous, systematic use of 
printer’s ink and other methods of publicity, and content themselves 
with simply supplying an uncultivated demand for their goods. Yet 
this is exactly what thousands of lumber retailers are doing. What 
has been said of the two branches of business named applies with 
equal force to almost all others. Advertising, of the right kind, is 
just as potent to create the desire for a new house, a barn, granary, 
garage or other structure, useful or ornamental, as it is to create the 
desire to own a new automobile or a new piano. 


Percentage of Sales 


Let the lumber retailer, then, realize that advertising of the right 
sort, not careless and spasmodic but carefully planned and con- 
tinuous, does actually produce business, a ' act upon that realiza- 
tion by setting aside a fixed percentage of his average annual sales 
to be invested in advertising during the present year. As far as the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been able to ascertain there are no re- 
liable data extant as to the proportion of their sales retail lumber- 
men, as a class, now invest in advertising. It has, however, gathered 
some interesting and suggestive figures relating to other lines. In 
the shoe trade, according to figures compiled by the bureau of re- 
search of the graduate school of business administration, Harvard 
University, the percentage varies from 1.03 percent on the cheaper 
lines to 2 percent on the higher priced shoes. Chain systems of shoe 
stores appropriate an average of 2.03 percent of their sales for 
advertising. A compilation made by Printers’ Ink, relating to eight 
department stores situated in several States, whose annual sales 
ranged from one million to four and a half millions of dollars, shows 
a range of 314 to 6 percent of their gross sales expended for adver- 
tising, the average being 414 percent. At a recent meeting of 
retailers engaged in various lines the subject of what proportion 
of sales should be spent for advertising was discussed at length, the 
prevailing opinion centering on 2 percent as a proper normal basis, 
to be increased under special circumstances. One dealer said that 
his method was to appropriate 3 percent of the last preceding year’s 
sales, plus 3 percent of the expected increase for the ensuing year. 


A Working Basis Needed 


From the foregoing it will be seen that in most retail lines 2 
percent of gross sales is regarded as a conservative basis of advertis- 
ing expenditure. Probably 24% percent would be nearer the average 
among live, aggressive merchants. On the basis of 2 per cent a lum- 
ber retailer whose annual sales amount to $50,000 would be justified 
in advertising to the extent of $1,000 a year, while one whose sales 
reach $100,000 could appropriate $2,000 without exceeding the aver- 
age limit prevailing in other lines of business. Probably the lumber 
retailers who spend less than 114 percent for advertising are more 
numerous than those who exceed that amount. 

It is not the purpose of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN to attempt to 
say what percentage of his annual sales the average retailer should 
appropriate for advertising, but it does believe that the subject is 
worthy of the most careful consideration, and that by investigation 
and discussion at least a tentative working basis should be arrived at. 
No one, of course, would have to be guided thereby unless he wished 
to, but the average retailer would be able to gage his advertising 
expenditure better than he can now do in the absence of any such 
tabulated data relating to his own line of business, and decide for 
himself whether he ought to expand or retrench. It would stimulate 
many dealers who now advertise spasmodically or not at all to lay 
out a systematic, consistent campaign for an entire year, to their 
pecuniary profit in most cases. 


Your Co-operation Invited 


The AmerRIcAN LUMBERMAN believes that this is a very live topic 
at the present time, because of the unusual conditions surrounding 
the lumber industry as a result of the war, and suggests that its 
discussion at the approaching retail lumbermen’s conventions would 
ba interesting and profitable to those in attendance. Retailers in all 
parts of the country are cordially invited to write the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN telling what percentage of their sales they set aside for 
advertising, or, if they have no fixed basis, expressing their views as 
to what the percentage should be, as well as their opinions upon any 
other phase of the advertising proposition. Reports of advertising 
plans purposed for the coming year will be welcomed. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But the one thing your Road Commissioners 
and Supervisors want to know is the woods 
offering the longest life in bridges. You play 
it safe when you recommend the use of 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 





Douglas Fir possesses the length, strength and outwear any other wood three to one. San 
durability demanded in bridge stringers, caps, Francisco and Los Angeles use nothing else for 
braces, piling, etc. planking purposes on their Municipal docks. 
Port Orford Cedar offers interesting values These two woods will save your customers 
when specified for bridge planking for it will money and provide safe bridges. 


Let us tell you more about these two woods and how they fit right into your business. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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A WISCONSIN paper company is seriously con- 
sidering the use of an airplane for passenger com- 


- munication between its office and mill, 135 miles 


apart. 

THE INSERTION of wooden nailing grounds in 
concrete or plaster often gives trouble by the 
swelling of the wood after the surrounding. medium 
has set, causing cracks. If the grounds are thoroly 
soaked in water before being set this trouble will 
be avoided. 








At LAst Ohio river floods have found a master. 
Jack Frost is said to have curbed the latest ram- 
page of the Ohio and its tributaries, keeping the 
tides down to the useful log-carrying stage on 
which large quantities of yellow poplar are float- 
ing down to the waiting saws. 


Ir rook 63,000,000 feet of lumber to make the 
15,000,000 fruit boxes required for the Wash- 
ington apple crop of 1918, and as some of these 
apples are selling for 15 cents apiece in Chicago 
at this time—and are worth the price—the grow- 
ers probably paid the ruling price for lumber quite 
cheerfully. ~ 


AND Now the Russian bolsheviki have seized all 
timber lands and forbidden cutting and export. 
That is nationalization of the lumber industry 
with a vengeance. The American bolsheviki had a 
dream of controlling the lumber industry of our 
own Pacific coast; will their Russian brethren be 
more successful? 





CEDAR is now being largely used in Canada for 
the dilution of spruce pulp wood and one of the 


largest paper concerns is also using 10 percent 
of birch with excellent results. Balsam has been 
used in large portions for some time, in some in- 
stances up to 70 percent. Improved technie is able 
to produce a satisfactory product without calling 
so heavily upon the spruce forests and leaving other 
woods as waste product. 


Mucu OF the local retailer’s advertising should 
be in the nature of seasonable reminders, especially 
to the farmer. The office man adopts elaborate 
systems to insure the doing of the right thing at the 
right time. The farmer commonly relies wholly on 
his memory. Hence he needs a reminder, and as 
far as seasonable repairs and needed farm improve- 
ments are concerned the local lumberman will find 
profit in performing that function for his farmer 
friends and customers. 

TRADE COMMISSIONER H. G. Brock, of London, 
Iingland, has made an interesting report on paper 
textile fibers and samples gathered by him are be- 
ing exhibited in this country by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. It is not anticipated 
that the German experiments with paper clothing 
will have any practical peace time value, but paper 
yarn will probably hold its own as a substitute for 
hemp, jute and sisal in sacking, rugs and similar 
products. In some instances woven boards have 
been used in three-ply as a product similar to our 
wall board, and driving belts and shoe laces are 
also in the list of products. 


FoLLOWING the signing of the armistice, the 
Housing Corporation abandoned 55 projeets under 
way and curtailed 14 others, but planned to con- 
tinue work upon another 20. A joint resolution 
adopted by the Senate and pending before the 
House takes this matter away from the expert 
judgment of the Housing Corporation by directing 
it to stop all work that is not now more than 75 
percent completed. The city planning committee 
of the City Club of Chicago and various other or- 
ganizations have protested against this action as 
arbitrary. The National Housing Association says 
regarding it, ‘‘The practical thing would be to 
complete those projects which should be completed 
and then dispose of them under a well considered 
plan. * * * Arbitrarily to stop these projects in 
mid-air without consideration of the loss involved 
to the community is reckless, to say the least.’’ 


Present Building Needs of the United 
States 


The American Architect, in its issue of January 
1, tabulates reports received from architects, bank- 
ers, real estate dealers or contractors in 114 repre- 
sentative cities seattered over the country indicat- 
ing the situation as to building construction. The 
review and analysis of these figures show that 84 
cities report a material shortage of residences, 50 
need more schools, 31 more business and office 
buildings, 30 need more factories and there is need 
also. of miscellaneous other construction. 

It is estimated that the decrease in building con- 
struction during the last four years has amounted 
to between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. Res- 
idential construction during 1918 is estimated at 
about 125,000 buildings, including all Government 
housing projects, as compared with 385,000 struc 
tures in 1913 as an average normal. The country 
is estimated to be short about 700,000 residences 
at the present time. 

The practical question of course is how fast these 
needed buildings will be constructed. It is evi- 
dent that borrowed capital for new construction 
purposes will be scarce for some months at least 
and the major construction of the near future will 
be of the class that can be financed by the interest- 
ed parties. In this class the dominating question 
will be the urgency of need for the building in view 
of the costs of material and labor. 

These costs in terms of money look rather forbid- 
ding, Compared with the relative prices of general 





commodities, however, they assume a different 
aspect. If the farmer is asked to consider how 
many bushels of wheat or pounds of fat steers will 
pay for the needed new barn at this time as com- 
pared with 1913 the problem at once assumes an 
entirely different appearance. The same principle, 
of course, applies to any building that is needed 
for a productive purpose. 

Looked at in a broad, general way it seems to 
be quite certain that the United States is to con- 
tinue to be a very busy nation in relation to world 
needs for some time and that it will need not only 
more business plant but more housing plant to 
carry on this business effectively. This means that 
there is going to be active building in the future, 
tho it is uncertain at this time where the peak of 
that activity is to be. The prospective builder 
who thinks he can build more cheaply a year or so 
from now and who can wait may perhaps do so. 
Not all building, however, nor any large propor- 
tion of it, can be indefinitely postponed. 
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The Thrift Habit Should Be an 
Aid to Home Building 


In normal times and as a class Americans have 
not been thrifty; in the midst of plenty they 
have been prodigal and shortsighted econom- 
ically. But war has shown that on occasion they 
can save; not perhaps as some of the older 
peoples can, but when they know the need of 
thrift they can practice it, as witness the large 


savings balances coincident with the liberal 
purchases of Liberty bonds and other war 
securities. 

But thrift is a habit that is not formed 


quickly; it may be called almost a national trait, 
not yet, unfortunately, an American trait, but 
there seems to have been a very great awaken- 
ing. Reports from savings banks in the Kast 
show a large increase in savings accounts over 
those of one year ago. The people not only have 
purchased large amounts of Liberty bonds, made 
heavy investments in War Savings stamps and 
responded in liberal measure to the many calls 
for welfare funds, but in addition have added to 
their savings accounts. More and larger ac- 
counts are reported by bank presidents in their 
annual statements now being made to their stock 
holders. This is a very helpful sign and one 
that should bring comfort to every lumberman 
as well as to every American citizen, The thrift 
stamp book and the savings bank book may be 
classified as the first aid to the building pro- 
grams that should be in the minds of all their 
owners. 

In the annual message of Governor Lowden of 
Illinois a few days ago at the convening of the 
State legislature he emphasized the great need 
of better housing conditions and requested the 
legislature to pass a bill embodying the best 
thought on this important subject. The States 
are beginning to recognize their responsibility to 
the citizens in preventing epidemics—not merely 
to quarantine against an epidemic once started 
but to prevent its inception, including preven 
tion in the way of proper housing conditions that 
may save many lives. Proper drainage, plenty 
of air and sunshine and all the many other things 
that go to make up this big subject are to be 
taken up for consideration by the State of Ili 
nois. The lumbermen of this State and those 
of other States as well should be alive to the 
necessity of supplying to whatever agencies are 
charged with the handling of this subject proper 
information about lumber, its uses, its availabil 
ity, beauty ete. 

The lumber industry owes it to itself as well 
as to the people to give all the assistance pos- 
sible in the framing of proper building codes 
and housing regulations. Committees from the 
lumbermen’s associations should begin at gnee to 
study the question and to enlist the services of 
the best talent in the trade in the gathering of 
data and presenting them in convincing form. 

Our country, as never before, now recognizes 
that the welfare of its citizens comes first. Good 
homes make good citizens. The practice of thrift 
is fitting the citizen to serve his community bet- 
ter. In order to be able to serve and later to com- 
mand one first must learn to control himself. 
Turning our extravagances into economies is 
splendid discipline along this line. The people 
have learned and are learning to save. The 
thing now to do is to see that this new national 
asset does not go to waste, to direct it into 
channels of good. Lumbermen should take hold 
of this problem with the same zest and enthu 
siasm that they displayed in handling the prob- 
lems of war. 

This question of home owning accentuates an- 
other problem. Among the thousands of non- 
home owners are tenant farmers, a class already 
so numerous as to excite public alarm because 
their interest in maintaining soil fertility is not 
identical with that of the farm owner and that 
of the public. Recognizing this fact, Governor 
Lowden in his annual message also has suggested 
that legislation providing changes in the present 
system of farm leases that will encourage ten- 
ants to make permanent improvements on the 
leased farms be undertaken. As the ordinary 
farm lease offers no inducement to the tenant to 
increase the fertility of the land he cultivates 
he takes no account of the public interest in per- 
petuating agriculture. Much has been done to 
promote scientific agriculture the chief end and 
aim of which is to maintain if not to increase 
soil fertility. This end can not be achieved until 
the tenant is given such an interest in the land 
itself that he is assured reimbursement at the 
termination of the lease for the net increase in 
fertility due to his efforts. With this in mind 
Governor Lowden has suggested that leases be 
changed so as to provide that an owner can not 
raise the rent nor dispossess the tenant until he 
has reimbursed the tenant for his expenditures 
in farm improvements and for the increased 


value of the land represented in its increased 
fertility. 

In this question the lumbermen also have a 
vital interest and the lumbermen of Illinois 
should exert all the influence possible to see 
that the reforms suggested by the governor are 
brought about, and other States well may follow 
the example thus set by the progressive governot 
of [llinois. 


Sensible Suggestion on Government 
Railroad Ownership 


One of the important questions affecting the 
future of business of every sort of the United 
States is whether its railroad system as a whole 
can be operated better under direct Government 
control and management or under private man- 
agement as in the past, plus larger liberties in 
the way of effective codperation in directions 
that promote joint efficiency and economy. The 
retiring director suggests that all of the railroads 
of the country be used in a 5-year experiment 
under Government operation in order to disclose 
what practical results may be secured. 

This might be of service if thereafter they 
were for a further 5-year period returned to pri- 
vate management under the more complete ar- 
rangement referred to, the lack of which has 
handicapped private railroad operation in the 
past. It has not yet had a fair test. The sug- 
gestion, however, does not go that far. 

A recent issue of the Dodge Idea quotes a 
suggestion that would appear to be of practical 
value in this connection which apparently is 
from the pen of Luther M. Walter, who is re- 
ferred to in the introduction tho unfortunately 
the article is rather ambiguous as to whether it 
is quoting from him. 

However that may be, the suggestion is that 
inasmuch as the Government needs large quanti- 
ties of coal for its navy and is now considering 
the purchase of extensive coal lands in West 
Virginia it might also purchase the Virginian 
Railway and operate it as an experiment in that 
direction. If this modern system can be oper- 
ated by the Government more efficiently than it 
has been under private enterprise a larger ex- 
periment in that direction might be more safely 
undertaken, If it fails the result will not be so 
disastrous to the country as tho all its railroads 
were involved. The suggestion concludes: 

‘*No constructive statesman of either party, 
looking beyond any temporary prestige, ean de- 
sire to impose upon the people of this country 
such a stupendous proposition as the absorption 
of the great carrier systems of the nation, as an 
adjunct to our impelled business readjustments 
after the war, without more to guide him than 
can be disclosed in the abnormal conditions we 
confront.’’ 


Disposal of Surplus Government 


Lumber Stocks Agreed Upon 


As may he noted from a telegraphic report from 
Washington on page 31 of this issue, southern and 
eastern manufacturers have reached a_ tentative 
agreement with representatives of the Government 
as to the disposal of surplus stocks of southern 
pine and eastern hemlock held by the various Gov- 
ernment departments. It is gratifying to note that 
an arrangement has been tentatively agreed upon 
that will create the least possible disturbance in 
the market. 

In the disposal of surplus stocks held by the 
Government in any line, no matter how carefully 
and thoughtfully it is done, the element of eompe- 
tition can not be avoided altogether and some in- 
jury will result. This will be true to some extent 
in the disposal of surplus lumber. Stocks of not 
more than 3,000,000 feet in any one locality are 
to be disposed of in that particular section by the 
Government in any manner deemed best. If re- 
tailers in those localities can absorb this material 
into their stocks there will be no disturbance of 
local markets, but if it is sold to consumers the 
retail lumber trade will be hurt to that extent. If 
the retailers take it in at going prices the market 
will not be disturbed, but manufacturers will find 
the demand slow in those localities until these 
stocks are worked off. 

This need cause no alarm, however, and if they 
will exercise a little patience the manufacturers 
will find a later demand at satisfactory prices 
that soon will deplete any stock accumulations they 
may have at the mills. Stocks of more than 3,- 
000,000 feet in any camp or on any job will be 
sold thru the sales agencies of the manufacturers 
who supplied the lumber or thru the association 
representating the manufacturers. This lumber 
is to be sold at the going market price with a prop- 
er allowance to cover the selling expenses. If this 
plan is adhered to no great disturbance of market 
sonditions will result, but, as indicated by the re- 


port referred to, representatives of the War ,Depart- 
ment seem inclined to want to rush matters and 
intimate that unless definite plans are at once 
agreed upon they will take matters in their own 
hands and sell the stocks to best advantage. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the War Depart- 
ment will not attempt to do this, for if what it 
already has done toward selling other materials is 
to be taken as a criterion the surplus lumber 
simply would be thrown on the market at any price 
that might be offered and the industry would be 
greatly injured. Rather than that chaos should 
reign in the lumber market, even for a brief time, 
as a result of ill advised marketing of this surplus 
lumber, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to 
see all of it shipped to France and Belgium as a 
free will offering to the stricken people in the 
devastated regions. The loss that would thus be 
sustained by the Government would be more 
than made up to it in future returns from a pros- 
perous industry. 


For Better Utilization of Wood 
in Car Construction 


A recent issue of the Railway Review discusses 
an address by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk on the 


_ use of wood in car construction and in this edi- 


torial review says: 

‘*Tonorance was charged and can be proved 
against the railways as respects their methods 
of utilizing lumber, it being necessary only to 
check practically any existing railroad lumber 
specification against the facts that have been 
demonstrated in our forest products research 
laboratories—and, indeed, against the results 
that are being obtained from lumber in railway 
service—to show that something is vitally wrong. 

‘Tt is not fair, however, in laying this charge 
at the feet of the railroads to let go the infer- 
ence that the roads have been alone in their 
guilt and that all virtue of knowledge has rested, 
lo, these many years, with the lumber producers 
who are now so active in trying to show the 
roads the error of their several ways. As a 
matter of fact they have been more often than 
not in the position of the individual who hastens 
to lock the barn door after his horse is stolen— 
it having been the loss of valuable trade in car 
building material, for one thing, that has put 
them so much up on their toes in delving into 
the intricacies of timber utilization—in which, 
incidentally, they are ably assisted by the Gov- 
ernment. Prior to the time of their having seen 
and having begun to dispense the ‘light’ it is 
only charitable to say of the producers that they 
were a bit ignorant themselves. If this be not 
the case, then it is on the conscience of the lum- 
ber industry, so to speak, rather than on that of 
the railroads that the heavier burden of guilt 
finds repose. ; 

‘‘However, let bygones be bygones. There 
does exist a case against the railroads, which, 
with their highly developed engineering talent, 
should have a better knowledge of timber than 
that which allows them to specify clear white 
pine ‘or better’ for car doors, as a case in point, 
or to continue in their unfounded prejudices in 
favor of certain kinds of wood as against any 
of a dozen other kinds that might serve as well 
or better for a given purpose and with a very 
much worth while saving in expense. The most 
logical of all bases on which to judge wood as 
to its strength and resistance to decay appears 
to have never occurred to the writers of speci- 
fications; namely, the quality of density, other 
factors being equal. As Dr. Von Schrenk pointed 
out, if users will give more thought to this one 
factor and less to their baseless prejudices both 
better service and maximum economy in the end 
will be their reward.’’ 

As this writer suggests, the important fact 
is in the present rather than in the past—that 
both railroad engineers and lumber manufac- 
turers are better informed as to the capabilities 
and limitations of wood in ear construction as 
well as other railroad uses. The scarcity of 
steel has fortunately given wood a new opportunity 
to prove its merit and the wooden car of present 
construction avoids many of the weak character- 
istics that were present a few years ago and 
particularly in wooden underframe construction. 
There is ample room for wood in economical car 
construction while leaving to steel those parts of 
the assembly for which it is best adapted. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently asked edi- 
torially ‘‘Shall the Federal Trade Commission 
Control Your Bookkeeper?’’ Did Secretary Red- 
field see that article? At least he announces that 
the Department of Commerce, with its newly ap- 
pointed fourteen industrial advisers, would like to 
codperate in promoting uniform accounting 
methods in industry. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


PRINT PAPER IS SCARCE; WHY WASTE IT? 

I wish to call your attention to an article in Leslie’s 
of Dee. 28, 1918, “‘Where American Industries Fail,”’ by 
Robert G. Skerrett. 

There is no doubt that many American industries 
are wasteful; I am not well enough informed as to 
them. Mr. Skerrett may be honest in his intentions, 
but certainly what he says about the lumber business 
is foolish. Reads as if he knew nothing of the busi- 
ness, but had all his information from some minor 
employee of the Forest Products Laboratory. The 
lumber business does not use the tops and stumps; 
that’s certain. But that which is left has to have 
value to be wasted. Farmers are ‘wasteful’ because 
they waste stumps, tops and branches in clearing their 
land. When Mr. Skerrett intimates that the slabs, 
edgings, trimmings etc, are wasted he is “talking thru 
his hat.” I should like him to explain the “boot endl 
shoe findings” he would get from slabs, edgings etc. 
Curtain rollers are made in mills cutting pine, lath and 
pickets in all mills. In his wisdom he tells us steam 
can be made from sawmill waste, as if it was not 
universally practiced. 

He further says, “As a matter of fact, many of our 
sawmills have been paying annually for years consider 
able sums of money to have their waste piles removed,” 
etc. I wonder where this exists (certainly not in the 
North), and where the sawdust can not be used or sold 
it would go into the burner. Conditions differ among 
localities. It’s one thing in the South, a different 
proposition in the West and very different in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. We save the “squeal” up 
here. And as to paying for hauling our sawdust away, 
we can’t get half enough to supply the ice houses. 

What do you think of the statement that of 1,000 
feet of standing timber only 3820 feet of lumber is 
produced ? 

Mr. Skerrett overlooked one dreadful waste. There 
are millions of tons of perfectly good ice that go to 
waste (or water) every year, in northern Wisconsin. 
1 only wish Mr. Skerrett would define “waste.” 

The publishing of such articles as this hurts all in 
the lumber business, and our lumber journals ought 
to take up the defense of the business and have it 
corrected, The great part of the people do not know 
anything about the lumber business ; they assume these 
statements are true, when they are only foolish.— 
JouNn S. OWEN, John 8S. Owen Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., INquiny No. 81. 

{An examination of the article referred to by 
Mr. Owen shows that the author liberally used 
figures which have a familiar sound and most of 
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them appear to have been gleaned from a single 
source, from an abstract of a report on wood waste 
utilization prepared by Arthur D. Little (Ine.) for 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., in 
October, 1914. Thru the courtesy of the interested 
parties the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in possession 
of a photographic reference copy of this report. 
The statement quoted by Mr. Owen is apparently 
gleaned from the diagram of a tree which appears 
in this report. The lettering upon this tree dia- 
gram includes the, proportion of different products, 
and lumber and box shooks are indicated as 31.97 
percent, which is close to the statement which Mr. 
Owen quotes from the Leslie’s article of 320 feet 
of lumber from 1,000 feet of standing timber. It 
must be remembered, however, that the diagram 
takes in the entire content of the tree including 
even the needles and twigs and that of this con- 
tent logs represent only 70.56 percent. 

Practically all of the other statements of the 
article refer to features of southern pine manu- 
facture but are so handled that the casual reader 
will gain the impression that they represent the 
entire industry. As Mr. Owe says, conditions 
are vastly different in the different manufactur- 
ing sections and in respect to the different woods 
manufactured. Many northern hardwood concerns 
utilize their mill waste very closely; many re 
manufacturing plants in some instances utilize 
anything large enough to turn out a wooden pen 
holder. The wood chemical industry in many com- 
munities of Michigan and Wisconsin cleans up 
the wood waste as well as mill waste which can not 
be otherwise utilized. Cadillac, Mich., is still a 
large lumber manufacturing center but its inhab- 
itants must go back many years to remember what 
a refuse burner looks like. 

It is true, of course, that there is still much 
‘“waste’’ betwten the total content of the standing 
tree in the woods and its useful utilized product, 
taking the country asa whole. It is true also that 
much of this ‘‘waste’’ is not capable of utiliza- 
tion under past and present conditions at a real- 
ization sufficient to pay the cost. Lumbermen are, 
however, more alive today than they ever have 
been to the possibilities of the future. They are 


ready to adopt any improved methods of forest util- 
ization as fast as practically developed. 

It is difficult to discover how such loose state- 
ments of writers who by no means are technical 
authorities are of any practical benefit in the de- 
sired direction. It takes something more than a 
few hours’ cribbing from an industrial chemist’s 
report to qualify in this field. The lumber in- 
dustry always listens with interest and respect to 
anything that Arthur Little or his staff have to say 
upon the subject of wood waste utilization, on 
which he is an authority. The writer in Leslie’s 
is merely attempting to shine by a borrowed light, 
and is not very successful in the effort.—Eb!Tor. | 


GOVERNMENT LUMBER TO FRANCE 


Regarding the discussion of recent date in your paper 
relative to the amount of lumber now owned by the 
Government, shipped on projects that were discon- 
tinued shortly after signing of the armistice, we believe 
the logical course that the Government should pursue 
should be as follows: 

There are a number of projects that the Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly complete, and the lumber could 
be reshipped for this purpose.to the points and could 
be used to advantage. As we understand it, the Gov- 
ernment has considerable lumber in France that it will 
dispose of to the Allies for reconstruction purposes. 
What lumber the Government has in this country for 
which it has no immediate use could be exported to the 
Allies. This would be better than endeavoring to dis 
pose of it in this country.—JOHN J. EarLe, secretary 


= 


Landeck Lumber Co.—INquiry No. 78. 


{The above was intended for publication in the 
issue of Jan. 4 and was unfortunately carried over. 
The suggestion is in line with the article on page 
50C of that issue, and with editorial comment also 
appearing in that number.—EbpI1rTor. | 


A STOCK RECORD FORM 


We note your inquiry No. 61 and herewith enclose 
you sheet of our loose leaf stock record book, 

This book gives us at all times the balance of each 
item of stock on hand. You will note that each sheet 
gives us all the detailed information necessary—-the 
item, shed number, and last cost price. It gives us a 
complete record of all stock coming in, for which we 
find only one column is necessary. For stock disposed 
of we have two opposite columns and when these two 
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columns are used it is only necessary to balance the 
total received and disposed of and carry the balance 
on hand forward. Our book is completely indexed to 
cover each item in stock——flooring, ceiling, southern 
pine boards, white pine boards ete. It is used purely 
as a stock record at all times and is kept balanced each 
day. We have found this form the most satisfactory 
of any used,—-C. P. MiIcKeLSON, Mason, Mich., INQUIRY 
No, 71. 

| The form submitted is a looseleaf form 16 inches 
wide including the binding margin, and 8% inches 
high, on standard ledger stock using both sides 
of each sheet, the form being doubled on each page, 
by which is meant that the same ruling and heading 
are repeated on both the left and right hand halves 
of the page. The heading which is thus repeated 
four times upon each sheet is herewith reproduced. 
In addition to this head for the columns the page 
heading has blanks for the name of the article, 
for the units of measure used and for the number 
of the sheet. 

It will be noticed that there are two separate 
columns for material disposed of. This is desirable 
to avoid filling the form up too rapidly, inasmuch 
as sales items are more numerous than purchasing 
items. The proper way to use the form would ap- 
parently be to fill these two columns together run- 
ning down the sheet, entering one quantity in the 
first column and the next quantity in the second 
column, Thus as each line is filled the balance on 
hand for that line can be set down if desired, and 
if the account is balanced each day this, of course, 
is done daily. 

The form is an excellent one but is possibly 
somewhat more capacious than the ordinary retail 
lumberman would need. It is ruled thirty-eight 
lines, or a total of 153 lines in the four sections 
of each sheet. A separate sheet is, of course, used 
for each item and the special ruling and printing 
of such a form make the cost per sheet rather 
heavy unless large quantities are ordered at a 
time. A stock form can be obtained for $2.50 a 
thousand in 5x8 size, which has a capacity of 
thirty-two lines a sheet, and a stock ledger with 
1,000 of these sheets makes an inexpensive and 
compact volume, costing about $5 with binder and 
indexes; and as it is a stock form additional 


sheets may be obtained at any time at the same 
price. As there are a number of loose leaf sys- 
tems in which stock records are provided, as a 
standard form, there is considerable choice in the 
ready printed line. 

If, however, it is desired to provide space for 
special information such as car numbers, shed num- 
ber and bin numbers, no better form could be fol- 
lowed than the one which Mr. Mickelson has kind- 
ly placed before our readers.—Eprvor. | 





WANTS TO READ UP ON SILOS 

We would like information on the various uses for 
which silos produce the best results. It occurs to us 
that there ought to be more of this character of build- 
ings on our farms and we want to get the correct infor- 
matien to start an advertising campaign. Can you 
help us?—Inqutry No. 80. 

[The above inquiry comes from a small lumber 
concern in Maryland. Fortunately, there is an 
ample supply of free literature upon the subject in 
question and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will see 
that the inquirer is supplied with a number of the 
available bulletins. A reply to the inquiry only in 
a general and condensed fashion will be made here. 

The natural food for all grazing animals is for- 
age in a green condition, and hay is only an ap- 
proximation to their normal ration. A milch cow 
or a fattening steer or a rapidly growing calf or 
pig is a highly specialized machine for turning food 
into the finished material, whether meat, milk or 
butter, and incidentally the same thing is also true 
of a growing chicken or a laying hen. The more 
nearly their winter feed can be made to approxi- 
mate their summer feed the better they will thrive 
and produce. This was fairly realized in the 
old method of feeding by the knowledge of the 
importance to supplement the dry feed by a lib- 
eral proportion of roots such as beets and turnips 
and also by oceasional grain mashes. 

Silos accomplish all this, however, in a much 
better way by putting up forage in a green condi- 
tion, and keeping it in practically the same condi- 
tion until the contents of the silos are exhausted, 
The only change that occurs is a change similar 
to that which cabbage goes thru in becoming sauer 
kraut and the feeding value is only slightly reduced 
by this termentation. 

So much for the dietetic side. The practical side 
as far as the farmer is concerned is that a farm 
of given size will support a larger number of ani- 
mals by the use of a silo than in any other way, 
and the cost of feeding per animal will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. The range of available forage 
plants is increased by such heavily growing crops 
as cow peas, these being available for ensilage 
altho not practically so for hay. Corn is also 
largely used for silos and, of course, is also used 
as dry fodder, but the waste in this form is very 
heavy, while the ensilage is eaten up practically 
clean. 

The development in the silo field has been ex- 
tensive and comparatively rapid for a number of 
years and yet only the slightest beginning has been 
made. There should be a silo upon every farm in 
the United States where animals of any sort ‘are 
regularly maintained, and the lumber dealer as the 
logical distributer should be the person to see that 
it is put there.—EbpirTonr. | 





CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS FOR WEYERHAEUSERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 8.—A large lumber 
storage and shipping yard will be installed by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests on the tract of land re- 
cently acquired in the Minnesota Transfer district, 
provided freight rates make it a practical enter 
prise at this time. This is the statement made by 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, who also announces plans for 
erection of an office building on the tract, which 
will be used for the different Weyerhaeuser lumber 
corporations now located in the twin cities. The 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. offices, now in Minneapolis, 
will be installed in this building when it is com- 
pleted, and the offices of the various Weyerhaeuser 
companies in St. Paul will be moved out to the 
central location. 


‘“We will proceed at once,’’ Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
said in his statement to the press, ‘‘ with the eree- 
tion of the office building and will bring the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and other nearby offices to- 
gether because it is the logical way to handle the 
business. We hope to establish a big lumber and 
shipping plant also but this will depend upon the 
freight rates.’’ 


——eaeEereEeeeeereeeeeese 


THE Graves of the Canadian soldiers in France 
will shortly be planted with maple trees. A fine 
stock of seedlings has been raised at the Royal 
Botanic gardens in London, England. They were 
grown from seeds obtained from the Dominion hor- 
ticulturist in Ottawa, Ont. 
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REVIEW OF LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS DURING 1918 


With the dawn of 1919 the lumber industry 
completed a year of great but willingly assumed 
sacrifice, of revolutionizing conditions and ex 

traordinary events growing 


WHAT THE out of the important emer- 
INDUSTRY gency service it was called 
ACCOMPLISHED upon to render toward the 


winning of the war. And tie 
great part which is so efliciently played during 
1918, without prompt and faithful fulfillment of 
which the success of the nation’s military pro- 
gram would have been impossible and victory 
would have been jeopardized, will go’ down in 
history as an eloquent tribute to the patriotism, 
sacrifice and capacity of the industry. In the 
true sense of the word the last year was not a 
prosperous one for the industry; but it was a year 
of unexampled activity and of great and im- 
portant accomplishments of international bear- 
ing. The lumber trade was one of the first of 
the great industries to be mobilized for war work 
and it fulfilled miraculously, and far beyond the 
first hopes of outsiders, its part in the world 
struggle thru the rapid and efficient supply to the 
Government, almost instantaneously at its beckon 
as if having anticipated its requirements, of vast 
quantities of building lumber for the construe- 
tion of camps and cantonments thruout this coun- 
try and abroad, without which soldiers could not 
have been quartered or trained for a victorious 
fight; of ship timbers and materials of all kinds, 
without which the trained soldier could not be 
transferred across the seas for service; of wharf 
and warehouse construction material for a tre- 
mendous enlargement of port facilities, without 
which the ships would have been without ade 
quate wharfage and military equipment and 
supplies for the armies abroad could not be 
handled in the necessary volume; of select and 
staunch material for airplanes, without which 
the army would have been robbed of its eyes, 
literally, and without which under present meth- 
ods of warfare no war could possibly be won; 
of other material of every description, all con 
tributing in one way or another to the suecess 
of the American and allied arms, The tre 
mendous importance of the services of the lum- 
ber industry during the year just closed toward 
the winning of the war, always rendered, not for 
profit but out of purest patriotism, is thus readily 
apparent, as is the truth of the statement that 
without the unselfish and whole-hearted coépera 
tion of this great industry little could have been 
accomplished in the nation’s great venture. 
* a * 
As already said, 1918 could hardly be called 
a prosperous year for the industry. During the 
first part of the year building construction and 
commercial business gener- 
ally was at a minimum, due 
in part to uncertainty as to 
the future and acecompany- 
ing hesitaney and in part to 
its being crowded into the background by the 
pressing war needs of the Government. Business 
from normal sources was still further curtailed 
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during the latter part of the summer, when the 
War Industries Board issued orders materially 
restricting non-war construction. But under the 
then prevalent operating conditions the mills gen- 
erally had all the business they could care for, 
that coming from the Government and its agen- 
cies and contractors in conjunction with what in- 
dustrial and commercial business there was 
amounting to a volume quite in keeping with if 
not somewhat exceeding the curtailed production, 
with the result that most mills have entered the 
new year with very low and badly broken stocks 
which in face of a quite active midwinter de- 
mand and of immediate business prospects seem to 
defy full replenishment. The acute shortage of 
labor which affected every branch of the indus- 
try was one of the ills of 1918 and a direct cause 
of the decreased production, as were a sometimes 
serious lack of transportation facilities as a re- 
sult of the diversion of rolling stock to those in- 
dustries manufacturing munitions and other ma- 
jor war materials; scarcity of certain materials 
essential in logging and milling operations, as for 
example wire rope; abnormally high production 
costs out of keeping with the maximum prices 
procurable, and high wages for inefficient labor. 
As an example of the advance in costs of produe- 
tion, from the log in the woods to the lumber on 
sticks, one operation in mixed pine and hard- 
woods in 1915-16 showed a cost of $18.089 a thou- 
sand feet; of $20.945 in 1917, and $29.1943 in 
1918. The total lumber production during 1918 
is estimated at approximately 34,000,000,000 feet, 
as against about 44,000,000,000 before the war, 
a decrease of 25 percent. Several billion feet 
of this total was furnished to the War Depart- 
ment for camp and cantonment, wharf, hospital 
and similar construction; several hundred million 
feet of spruce and fir to the Aireraft Production 
Board, and nearly 1,000,000,000 feet of ship tim- 
bers, products of the finest trees in the forests, 
to the Federal Shipping Board. Practically all 
this business from Government sources was dis- 
tributed among the mills, according to their 
capacities, thru emergency bureaus organized by 
the various lumber associations to insure fullest 
coéperation with the Government and prompt 
action on its orders. Prices obtained during the 
year were hardly satisfactory, allowing a most 
modest and, in some cases, actually no margin of 
profit. They advanced steadily until June, 1918; 
but cost of production kept regular pace, and 
even showed a greater relative increase. Begin- 
ning in June, the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board established maximum 
prices upon southern pine, on a $28 base, and 
upon Douglas fir, upon a $26 base. Several other 
woods were brought under price control later 
on; and altho market prices as a general rule 
adhered closely to these maximum prices produce- 
tion costs did likewise, and the lumberman was 
ill repaid for his expended energies. The control 
was entirely removed by Dee. 31. 
* * * 

The pressing need for great ship timbers and 

for immense quantities of airplane stock which 
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the Government’s war program originated neces- 
sitated the speedy and full 
mobilization of the Douglas 
fir and spruce industries on 
the west Coast, and under 
the able direction of Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque this was accomplished with 
remarkable rapidity. The labor shortage, which 
was acute on the Coast, was remedied by assign- 
ing soldiers to woods and mill work, and trans 
portation was furnished on priority orders. The 
production of spruce airplane stock was speeded 
up from an insignificant. quantity to 10,500,000 
feet monthly at the end of the war. The grand 
total of spruce production of course was vastly 
larger, only a small part of the average log being 
acceptable as airplane stock, and the side-cut 
had to be disposed of thru other channels. But 
neither the Government nor the lumbermen had 
prepared for this, and with distribution facilities 
lacking the side-cut accumulated into large 
stocks, which only a resumption of building oper- 
ations and of active industrial activity can re- 
move from the market. Production of Douglas 
fir thruout 1918 was quite heavy, running be- 
tween 85 or 90 to 100 percent of normal, as is 
shown by the accompanying graph illustrating 
the trend of production (P), orders (QO) and ship- 
ments (S) during the last year. Almost imme 
diately after the first of the year production 
leaped from the customary low holiday level up 
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‘past the 80 percent mark, and climbed steadily 


until early in August it crossed the normal line 
under the influence of an avalanche of pressing 
Government orders for ship timbers and fir air 
plane stock, After a time it slowly receded, altho 
keeping close to normal until the approach of 
the holiday season. This heavy production was 
due largely to the insistent efforts of the Govern 
ment to speed the mills up to their utmost capac- 
ity to meet its requirements. Yet figures of 
Douglas fir mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, showing a production 
during 1918 totalling about 4,760,000 feet com- 
pared with shipments during the year of 4,410, 
000,000 feet, indicate an accumulation of 
000,000 feet, which, figuring on a consumption 
of 24% percent of the entire production in plant 
maintenance, would leave net accumulated stocks 
of approximately 281,000,000 feet. This accumu- 
lation is mostly of common and low grade stocks, 
due to the fact that the Government require- 
ments in fir, as well as in spruce, were in almost 
all cases for high grade stock, which was pro 
duced so rapidly that the movement of lower 
grades, not having an active Government outlet, 
could not keep pace with that of the higher. The 
western pine industry of the Inland Empire 
worked under disadvantage the whole year, com 
mercial demand either being dull or cut off by 
shortage of transportation, and the lumbermen 
having secured practically no Government or so 
called essential business to fall back on. Not 
withstanding that neither orders nor shipments sel- 
dom rose much above the line indicating 50 percent 
of normal in the accompanying graph, produc 
tion, altho hampered by the universal labor short- 
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age, proceeded thruout the year at a compara- 
tively high rate. The conelusion is that there 
must be sizable stocks of western pine at mills 
from which to meet the great demand that is 
expected to develop within a few weeks from 
this time. 

* * * 

Demand for hardwoods has run strong prac- 
tically thruout the year, large quantities having 
been required by the war industries. These, as 
a matter of fact, until the end 
of the war came into sight vir- 
tually monopolized the supply, 
leaving but little for the ‘‘less essential’’ com- 
mercial trade. While thus confronted with a 
very active market, all things being considered, 
the industry was hampered and its operations 
considerably curtailed by the labor shortage and 
searcity of certain materials which during the 
greatest part of 1918 affected the hardwoods 
equally with the softwoods. It is estimated that, 
taken as a whole, hardwood production during 
the year did not exceed 50 percent, with the in- 
evitable results that the yards were practically 
swept clean of stocks of some of the more popular 
items and prices in almost all woods were, and 
remain, firm at high levels. 

* * * 


HARDWOODS 


The southern pine industry during 1918 was 
essentially a war industry, its attention focused 
almost entirely on Government business of 

various descriptions, to the 
SOUTHERN PINE, practical exelusion of that 
NORTH CAROLINA from ordinary commercial 
PINE, CYPRESS sources. It was only dur- 
ing the latter part of the 
year, after the signing of the armistice, that the 


steady flow of Government orders ceased and 


eancelations of war orders gradually made their 
appearance, giving more room to commercial 
orders, if the manufacturers would accept them. 
But generally these were glad of the respite, 
accepted only a minimum of business and set to 
work overhauling their plants after the hard 
runs they had had, in preparation for the activ- 
ity which it was felt this year would bring; 
reorganizing their crews and replenishing their 
badly depleted stocks. The southern pine in- 
dustry has had a very busy year and its pro- 
ductive capacity, restricted as it was by the small 
and inefficient supply of labor and _ other 
obstacles, was taxed to the limit by war and 
other essential work. Thruout the year ship- 
ments exceeded production, 144 of the leading 
mills reporting to the Southern Pine Association 
cutting a total of approximately 3,685,000,000 
feet during the year, and shipping about 3,955,- 
000,000 feet, or 270,000,000 feet more than pro- 
duetion. During 1917 these same mills shipped 
146,500,000 feet more than they produced, show- 
ing a total reduction of stocks during the two 
years of approximately 416,500,000 feet, equiv- 
alent to about 2,900,000 feet per mill. In Decem- 
ber, 1914, the average stock on hand per mill 
was 5,455,996 feet, which would make present 
stocks approximately 46 percent of those car- 
ried on Jan. 1, 1915. Of the above stated produe- 
tion, as inferred, a great part went to meet Gov- 
ernment requirements. A recent report on the 
war activities of the Southern Pine Association 
states that up to Nov. 1, 1918, Government orders 
placed with the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau totaled 1,625,000,000 feet, divided as fol- 
lows: Ship timbers, 300,000,000 feet; car mate- 
rial, 145,000,000 feet; cantonment material, ex- 
port lumber ete., 1,180,000,000 feet. The North 


Carolina pine industry, sinee the cessation of 
Government orders and practical withdrawal 
from the market of the box interests following 
the signing of the armistice, has been quite dull, 
but is preparing for some active business when 
the spring season opens up and export trade is 
resumed. The cypress industry has had a very 
busy season, having raced production against 
orders and shipment for the greater part of the 
year, until at this time stocks are exceedingly low 
and badly broken. The Government has taken 
large quantities and this wood has remained a 
favorite with the commercial trade, causing 
prices to remain high and strong. 
* © ” 


So much has recently been said about the 
favorable outlook for the lumber trade that an- 
other word might be superfluous. The industry 


expects a great business from 
IN THE abroad, from the reconstruction 
FUTURE of the war-devastated and lib- 
erated parts of Europe. But it 


should think of this from the point of service. 
The lumber industry has contributed largely to 
the winning of the war, and it is much to its 
services in the human cause that the peoples 
abroad owe the liberation of their countries and 
homes from the invader. Now this liberation is 
going to result in reconstruction, and the lumber 
industry will now be called on in this connee- 
tion for perhaps still greater service in peace 
than it performed in war—and surely in as human 
a cause. The American lumber industry has 
great facilities, and, thru its leaders and thru 
every member, has already had opportunity to 
learn how to serve in a great cause. Tomorrow 
it will be given as great an opportunity to show 
the world how aptly it has learned. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


To determine with some degree of aceuracy the 
cost of the world war, measured in dollars, is now 
possible, Previous to the armistice the expendi 
tures continued at such a rate it was practically 
impossible to arrive at anything like authentic fig 
ures covering the expenditures of the various na- 
tions during the war period or to determine what 
debt has been incurred, on which it will be neces 
sary to pay interest for years to come. Necessarily, 
computations of war expenditures and publie debt 
will still be in the nature of estimates, but there 
is reason to believe that these estimates are reason 
able and as accurate as it is possible to make fig 
ures covering such items. 

Figures relating to public debts, annual expendi 
tures of the nation, national wealth and estimated 
income by countries at best are only estimates and 
are of value chiefly in their relation to each other. 
The compilation of the latest available figures on 
‘‘public debts’’ indicates a total for the world 
exceeding $250,000,000,000. This amount some of 
the more conservative students of financial statis- 
tics accept and divide as follows: Entente allied 
nations, $100,000,000,000; Central powers, $150,- 
000,000,000, with the neutral nations’ debt slightly 
less than $4,000,000,000. 

This gives some idea of the obligation on which 
the leading nations of the world must pay interest, 
or provide for in the shape of taxes, for many 
years to come. The aggregate equals the estimated 
total national wealth of the United States. Great 
Britain’s public debt, for instance, on the last 
known date, June, 1918, aggregated $32,455,000, 
000, while that of the British colonies was as fol- 
lows: Australia on March, 1918, showed a public 
debt of $978,000,000; Canada in February, 1918, 
$1,049,000,000; New Zealand in March, 1917, $635,- 
(00,000, while the South African Union showed a 
publie debt of $761,000,000. 

Necessarily, to these figures must be added the 
floating debt, and this is true of all ‘‘ public debt’’ 
statements given herewith in order to get at the 
present indebtedness. France in January, 1918, 
had a publie debt of $25,410,000,000; Italy in De- 
cember, 1917, showed a public debt of $6,918,000,- 
000; while Russia in December, 1917, showed a 
debt of $26,287,000,000. The total public debt of 
the United States in January, 1918, was $7,758,- 
000,000; this of course has been increased enor- 
mously since that time. 

The Central powers show an aggregate public 
debt of $43,815,000,000 according to known statis- 
ties available in 1917; since then only estimates are 
available. It is for this reason, therefore, that 
the known public indebtedness on the latest avail- 
able dates is given for comparison in order to elim- 
inate as far as possible the element of estimates. 
Of this $43,815,000,000 Germany showed a ‘‘ public 
debt’’ in December, 1917, of $62,332,000,000; 
Austria in June, 1917, of $11,573,000,000, and 
Hungary a ‘‘public debt’’ in December, 1917, of 
$5,912,000,000. The neutral states show an aggre- 
gate debt prior to 1918 of $3,710,000,000. 


Some idea of the inflation that has taken place 
in the world in consequence of the war is found in 
statistics covering banking operations. For ex- 
ample, France at the outbreak of the war held a 
ratio of gold and silver to total note and deposit 
liability of 59.5 percent, whereas in the middle of 
1918 this had decreased to 11.2 percent. Great 
Britain at the outset of the war in 1914 showed 
a ratio of gold and silver to total note and deposit 
liability of 39.4 percent, against 30.9 percent Sep- 
tember last. Japan in 1914 showed 41 percent 
against 30.9 percent last September. Italy showed 
64.3 percent in 1914 against 9.4 percent last fall. 
The average therefore was 54.7 percent in 1914 
and 15.3 percent in 1918. The United States in 
1918 showed 51.1 percent. 

Turning to the Central powers, Austria-Hun- 
yary in 1914 showed 63.4 percent, against no quota- 
ble percentage in 1918, whereas Germany showed 
36.7 percent in 1914, against 10.7 percent last fall. 
The neutral countries snow an improvement as a 
whole, naturally. Denmark in 1914 held 54.2 per- 
cent gold and silver, compared with 47 percent in 
1918; the Netherlands 54 percent in 1914 against 
70.5 percent in 1918; Norway 39.2 percent in 1914 
against 26.6 percent in 1918; Spain 52.7 percent 
in 1914 against 68.2 percent in 1918; Sweden 35.9 
percent in 1914 against 36.8 percent in 1918, and 
Switzerland 62.5 percent in 1914 against 48.8 per- 
cent in 1918. The average was 61.8 percent for 
these six neutral states in 1914 and 59.4 percent in 
1918. Necessarily some allowance must be made 
for conditions developing during the closing weeks 
of the war. 

It is necessary in attempting to analyze the 
fundamental conditions of the world finances to 
take into consideration the national wealth, the 
ordinary annual income and the potential annual 
savings. ‘The world prior to the war had been 
lavish in its expenditures and extravagant in hab- 
its of the people. The nations found it advisable 
if not necessary to waste enormous amounts of 
money on armament of various kinds. In Europe, 
where the taxation burden was already heavy, these 
expenditures for national defense or for war pur- 
poses were very much larger than in the western 
hemisphere. The war, however, has brought home 
to the people of every nation the necessity of con- 
servation and economy. In fact, so much has been 
wasted that it seems impossible to solve the prob- 
lems that arise before the civilized world without 
the continuation of the exercise of economy in va- 
rious directions. 

In this country a very different situation exists 
from that in other belligerent nations. The United 
States profited enormously in the early periods of 
the war, thru a tremendous increase in foreign 
trade. Our war expenses, however, were very much 
larger for the period in which we participated in 
the war than were those of the other belligerents; 
but fortunately we had the money to spend and, 
equally fortunately, we had the experience of the 
other nations allied with us to prevent a much 
larger expenditure or a waste of money. 


The resources of this country have been devel 
oped enormously during the last year. An indiea- 
tion of this is found in statistics compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce, which show an increase in 
the value of the principal agricultural products of 
5.2 percent in a single year and in mineral prod- 
ucts of 43.2 percent. The imports in a single year 
increased 7/10 of 1 percent and the exports 4/10 of 
1 percent, but these comparisons are with previous 
high record marks. Bank clearings increased 7,7 
percent and railroad operating revenue 23.9 per- 
cent. To this latter item, however, the Government 
is contributing liberally. The Government bor- 
rowed 75.1 percent more money in 1918 than in 
1917 and at the same time lent 128.6 percent more 
to foreign governments. There was a decrease in 
total dividend payments of 7 percent compared 
with the previous year. Furthermore, there was an 
investment of 83.4 percent more capital in shipping 
and 180.4 more in new chemical enterprises than 
in 1917, while 153.8 percent represents the increase 
in capital in oil concerns. Fire losses increased 
18.9 percent, while building permits were valued at 
39.8 percent less than the previous year. The big 
gain in mineral products represented silver, which 
was 20.7 percent greater. There was 20.5 pereent 
less copper and 9.5 percent less gold mined. 

The United States enters the reconstruction pe 
riod well fortified with gold reserves, with industrial 
efficiency at the top notch, with a plant capacity 
greater than ever before in its history, with agri 
cultural production expanded, and intensified to 
some extent, with the best banking system of the 


world, and with a business and governmental expe-. 


rience that will contribute much to the prestige of 
the country in the world’s markets. Moreover, it 
enters the reconstruction with a merchant marine 
of considerable importance, affording facilities in 
handling foreign trade. In former years the United 
States was handicapped by the lack of shipping 
facilities and banking accommodations in foreign 
markets. 

It is natural, therefore, that in the view of these 
advantages banking interests are entering the new 
year in a fairly cheerful frame of mind and con 
fident that the financial problems, brought about by 
the reconstruction period, will be met as suceess 
fully as were the problems of financing the war. 

It is of interest to study briefly the theories ad- 
vanced by known economists on ‘‘ What is ahead?’’ 
Paul M. Warburg, for two years chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board and a recognized student of 
banking and economic subjects, very properly 
prefaces his remarks regarding the future with the 
statement that it is easier to ask these questions 
than to answer them. He points out there are at 
present too many unknown quantities in the equa 
tion to enable anyone to do more than express 4 
moderate guess rather than a positive opinion. 
He adds that until the outcome of the peace nego- 
tiations is known and the resulting economie and 
financing relation between the entente nations and 
between the Allies and the Central powers can be 
determined we will not be able to see clearly ahead, 
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Among the more optimistic are such bankers as 
A. Barton Hepburn, who looks forward to a con- 
tinuing prosperity. E. H. Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is inclined to expect a 
diminishing trade during the next few months. 
H. Parker Willis, former secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board, is exceedingly cautious in his cx- 
pression as to what lies ahead. E. W. Kemmerer, 


professor of economics at Princeton, is probably 
the boldest economist in his expression, saying that 
he is looking for an-~ industrial reaction, with a 
period of depression lasting several years, to be 
followed by business revival and by higher stand- 
ards of business efficiency than existed in the pre- 
war days. He is far more optimistic about the 
distant than the immediate future. 


Somewhere among these diversified opinions 
probably is a suggestion pointing the proper course 
for the conservative business men to follow. All 
economists apparently are agreed that there are 
too many uncertainties in the situation to justify 
plunging ahead. This would seem to indicate the 
need for the exercise of business courage and pro- 
cedure along conservative but aggressive lines. 





PAVING WAY FOR COMING BUILDING REVIVAL 


Lumbermen and others who are anxiously scan- 
ning the industrial sky for signs of the expected 
revival in building operations thruout the country 
during the coming season may find considerable 
encouragement in several recent developments. 
One of the most significant of these is the an- 
nouncement this week by the American Radiator 
Co. of a 25 percent reduction in the prices of heat- 
ing apparatus, boilers, and other staples of its 
manufacture, for the purpose of stimulating 
building and aiding the construction and allied 
industries quickly to get back to their normal 
volume of business. Coupled with the announce- 
ment of reduction of prices was the statement 
that no reduction in wages is contemplated by 
the company at present. The cut in prices 
is therefore a step toward breaking the dead- 
lock between commodity prices and wages of 
labor that has threatened to retard the resumption 
of normal activities. It will be recalled that very 
soon after the signing of the armistice the United 
States Steel Corporation announced a similar pol- 
icy, making a radical cut in prices of its products, 
in order to encourage normal business, refraining 
from making any reduction in wages paid its em- 
ployees. The action of the American Radiator Co. 
will be hailed with satisfaction by lumbermen as 
well as by building contractors, as the war-in- 
flated prices of heating apparatus, plumbing and 
lighting fittings, and in fact metal accessories of 
every kind, have been regarded as one of the most 
serious obstacles to the resumption of construction 
work on a normal scale. 

It is encouraging, also, to observe the efforts be- 
ing put forth by the Federal Government, thru the 
Department of Labor in particular, tho other 
branches are effectively cooperating, to: encourage 
and in every way possible to stimulate both pub- 
lie and private construction, The chief underly- 
ing purpose is to furnish employment for the re- 
turning soldiers during the period of readjustment. 
It is purposed to carry on a nation-wide campaign 
of education, thru a newly created bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The new organization’ is 
styled the Division of Public Works & Construction 
Development, and occupies the building at 16 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. Its particular field 
of endeavor is outlined in an official announcement 
reading in part as follows: 

The particular objective of the bureau’s research will 
be to secure data for the use of the construction indus- 
try, but the material to be collected will be so varied 
that the information will be of value to industry gen- 
erally. The facts made available will be of help to 
any community 6r investor in determining whether it 
is advisable to undertake public or private building at 
present. When circumstances unfavorable to construc- 
tion are discovered an attempt may be made to 
correct them, but there will be no stimulation of eco- 
nomically unsound enterprises. The findings of the 
bureau will be given the widest publicity. 

The inquiry will be under the direction of business 
men of wide practical experience who are serving 
without pay. The actual investigation will be con- 
ducted by a group of economists and special agents 
supplied by the Department of Labor and other Gov- 
ernment departments or lent by universities. The field 
will include the cost and supply of building materials, 
the amount of labor available and its cost, the values 
of land, prevailing rents, the supply of capital, the 
amount of construction held up by the war and the 
demand for building in all parts of the country. 

Under the supervision of the economics section, five 
other sections will prepare information for publication 
by the means of the press, public speakers, posters and 
the medium of organized labor. 

The Department of Labor in a statement issued 
on Jan, 4 says that activity in the building industry 
at this time is essential to the general welfare of 
the country; that reconstruction must be literal as 
well as metaphorical, and that ‘‘The way to bring 
about reconstruction is to reconstruct.’’ It 
estimates that the country is a full year behind in 
its civil construction program, amounting to at 
least three billion dollars, and says that ‘‘ This 
amount must be caught up with and normal build- 
ing continued; a condition of permanently arrested 
development of the country is inconceivable.’’ 

The ground above taken was further defined and 
amplified by Seeretary of Labor William B, Wil- 
son in a telegram read at a conference of New 
England labor leaders recently held in Boston, ap- 
pealing for the immediate resumption of road 
building, publie works and every kind of con- 
struction thruout the United States. In support 
of his appeal Secretary Wilson gave the following 
six reasons: 

1. Building is an industry which ts not inflated, and 
which has not been put on an artificial basis by the 
war. 


2. Building employs all classes of labor, common 
labor, stone masons, brick layers, carpenters, plumbers, 
steam fitters, coppersmiths, and many, other trades. 

3. Building enables most of the cost to come back 
into the wage earners’ pockets. Therefore, to the 
worker who builds it makes little difference if the cost 
of building should be 20 percent less a few years hence ; 
for then, thru idleness, his income would be corre- 
spondingly cut down. 

4. Building creates permanent wealth, increases the 
taxable property of the community, and is a form of 
wealth subject to little depreciation. 


r 


5. Building makes for good citizenship, and it is the 
only safeguard against bolshevism. As someone has 
asked: “Did you ever see the red flag of anarchy 
flying over a man’s own hearthstone?” 

6. Building can be tabulated and regulated. We 
know just how many buildings are being constructed, 
as permits must be secured for all. We can allot build- 
ing to communities as one would allot quotas in a 
Liberty loan campaign. The construction industry 
stands out almost alone in its ability to be regulated 
and stimulated. 


The above points are well taken, with exception 
of the last. It is difficult to see how building 
could be allotted to districts or communities with- 
out reversion to governmental control of materials 
and labor and the imposition of embargoes along 
the sadly familiar lines that were necessary as 
war measures but that would not be tolerated in 
times of peace, It is a pity that an otherwise sound 
platform should be marred by so ill-considered a 
suggestion. It perhaps is true that ‘‘The con- 
struction industry stands almost alone in its abil- 
ity to be regulated’’—otherwise it would have 
succumbed before now—but it emphatically does 
not need any more doses from the ‘‘regulation’’ 
bottle. 


The secretary ’s telegram continues: 


Deferred construction is really a part of our war 
debt. It should be one of the first accounts to be paid 
unless the country is to remain in a state of arrested 
development. Inasmuch as the building industry is 
regarded by many as the means of facilitating the 
general industrial transition from a war to a peace 
basis it should have the encouragement of all interests. 
For ultimately all industries must suffer and prosper 
alike. In fact my interest in stimulating construction 
is only due to my interest in every trade and in every 
citizen, 

Public construction will be helpful in mitigating con- 
ditions. While parks, highways and other public im- 


provements add to the general welfare of a community, 
it is not of itself a sufficiently comprehensive program 
to solve the readjustment problem. 

Therefore, it is evident that private as well as public 
construction must be resumed before the country re- 
turns to normal conditions, Next to placing private 
funds in governmental securities, it is desirable that 
they be invested in enduring wealth like construction. 
The accumulated earnings of the citizens of the country 
should not be diverted into forms of wealth easily con- 
sumed and without earning power. Permanent invest- 
ments of wealth will stabilize the moral and financial 
condition of the country as a whole, as well as benefit 
the individual investor and his dependents. 

The city council of Chicago has this week re- 
ceived an urgent appeal from Secretary Wilson 
along the same lines as the foregoing telegram. 
Doubtless similar messages have been sent to other 
cities in the attempt to stimulate nation-wide re- 
sumption of public and private construction. His 
communication was referred to the finance com- 
mittee of the council. 

Coéperating with the Department of labor in 
this matter Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
on Dec, 21 sent to 48 State councils and 4,000 
county councils of national defense the follow- 
ing telegram: 

Reémployment of discharged soldiers, sailors and 
workers released from war industries is one of the most 
important tasks now before the country. We strongly 
urge that in sections where there is a surplus of labor 
all public improvement be advanced in order to absorb 
labor. We ask that you use all influence with State, 
county and municipal authorities to this end. Prelim- 
inary steps should be taken immediately in order that 
necessary authority may be secured in time for opera- 
tions upon opening of construction season, 

It is a far ery from the absolute ban upon 
ordinary building in effect only a few weeks ago to 
the urgent appeals coming from Washington to 
build every sort of structure from a hencoop to 
a skyscraper and to ‘‘do it now.’’ It represents 
the difference between war and peace, and the 
building and allied industries hail the transition 
with profound satisfaction. The campaign of edu- 
cation and stimulation now begun should be sup- 
plemented by carefully planned individual adver- 
tising for the purpose of impressing upon every 
community in the country that now is the time 
to build. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS 


GETTING FORESTRY REGIMENTS HOME 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—The War Depart- 
ment announces that the following units of the 
20th Engineers (Forest) have been assigned to 
early convoy by General Pershing: 

Twelfth battalion, headquarters, 35th, 36th and 
37th companies, 16 officers and 659 men; eleventh 
battalion, headquarters 32d, 33d and 384th com- 
panies, 16 officers and 635 men; fifteenth company 
and medical detachment, 7 officers and 229 men; 
fourth company, 6 officers and 234 men. 

It may be some time before these units sail, but 
a start has been made toward getting the foresters 
and lumbermen back home. 


TO DISCUSS THE MERCHANT MARINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Senator Ransdell of 


~~, 


_ Louisiana, who is president of the National Rivers 


and Harbors Congress, has called a meeting of 
‘*patriotic Americans’’ here for Jan. 23 and 24 to 
discuss the merchant marine, past, present and 
future. The sessions will be held in the auditorium 
of the National Museum, which has a seating capa- 
city of several hundred. Responses to the invita- 
tion indicate the gathering will be a large and 
impressive one. 





MATERIAL HELD BY GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—An announcement 
by Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, acting quartermaster 
general and director of purchase and storage, con- 
cerning the stock of machinery and engineering 
materials on hand not in possession of troops, 
shows among other items 11,785,284 feet of lum- 
ber. 

Other items include sixty-six sawmills; 942 tons 
of paint, oils, turpentine and painters’ materials; 
858 standard gage box cars complete and 100 in- 
complete; 200 high gondola cars complete and 
seventeen incomplete; 500 low gondola cars com- 
plete; 350 refrigerator cars complete and 250 in- 


FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


complete and sixty-five narrow gage box cars 
complete. 


REPUDIATE PURCHASE PROTESTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Information reach- 
ing the forest products section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration indicates that many of the West Coast 
lumbermen who sent in protests against the plan 
for the purchase of lumber now in force there are 
withdrawing their protests. In some instances it 
is alleged that the persons whose names were 
ee to protests were unaware they had been 
sent. 
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CONCATENATIONS COMING 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—A concatenation will be 
held at Denver, Colo., Jan. 21 in connection with 
the convention of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association annual at the Brown Palace 
Hotel. Robert D. Mundell, secretary of the as- 
sociation, is Viecegerent Snark, and will be in 
charge of the concatenation. An invitation has 
been extended to Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant to attend. 

Mr. Tennant also has been asked to make a 
talk on Hoo-Hoo and to preside at a coneatena- 
tion fo be held in connection with the convention 
of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at Keokuk, Iowa. The Hoo-Hoo affair 
will be given on Feb. 5. He likely will attend. 





THREE hundred Porto Rican laborers, who have 
been stranded at New Orleans for several days, 
will be sent to Savannah, where they are to reém- 
bark for Porto Rico. The Government, which has 
been providing their food and lodging at New Or 
leans, arranged for transportation home. New 
Orleans contractors say that they are not strong 
enough for hard labor and are not adapted to this 
climate. This movement is the last of the shipment 
of Porto Ricans brought here some months ago to 
relieve a shortage of labor on Government and other 
emergeney work. 
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ADOPT PLANS TO DISPOSE OF SURPLUS LUMBER 


Conference of Federal and Lumber Representatives Devises Plans to Prevent Dumping— Lumber Agencies 
Will Handle Larger Blocks—Government Will Resaw Some Stocks—Early Action Assured 


[Special telegram to AMeRTCAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Surplus stocks of 
lumber now held by the War Department and 
other Government branches will be sold in part 
by the Government directly, and in part thru the 
manufacturing associations as close to the mar- 
ket price as possible. 

This decision was reached at a conference held 
here today in the office of Richard L. Humphrey, 
chairman of the building materials section of the 
War Industries Board. At the hearing were 
representatives of the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau and association, the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association and bureau, Southern Pine, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood bureaus, Penn- 
sylvania Hemlock Bureau and the New England 
Spruce Bureau, the Army, Navy, Shipping Board, 
Housing Corporation and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. ; 

Persons present included John M. Gibbs, G. L. 
Hume and Lynn D. Tanner, North Carolina Pine 
Bureau and association; D. J. Coit and Roland 
Perry, of Georgia-Florida; Harry Demuth, South- 
ern Pine, appearing at the request of George R. 
Hicks, chairman of the Southern Pine War Serv- 
ice Committee; J. W. Mallinson, Pennsylvania 
Hemlock; Roy Jones, Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood; Mr. Nickerson, New England Spruce; and 
M. E. Towner, chief of the forest products section 
of the Railroad Administration. In addition there 
were on hand representatives of the construction 
division and the director of munitions, the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy and 
the other former lumber purchasing bureaus enu- 
merated above. 

A preliminary meeting was held yesterday, 
with virtually the same persons present, and with 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
attendance; George R. Hicks, of Kansas City, 
was expected here but wired Mr. Demuth to rep- 
resent him. 

After a discussion lasting more than two hours 
an agreement was reached to go ahead with the 
sale of surplus lumber up to 3,000,000 feet in a 
single district. Where the surplus on hand at 
any camp or job is in excess of 3,000,000 feet the 
understanding is that it will be sold thru the 
sales agencies of the lumbermen or associations 
which manufactured it, at the going market price 
plus a percentage discount to cover the expense 
of the sales. 

If the lumber manufacturers are interested in 
disposing of amounts 3,000,000 feet and smaller 
arrangements will be made for handling these 
quantities. Pending this adjustment, the War 
Department may proceed to market small surplus 
stocks up to the 3,000,000 foot limit, as it sees 
fit, the same rule applying to other bureaus. 


Size of Stocks on Hand 


The discussion developed the fact that the 
Housing Corporation will not have a surplus in 
excess of 20,000,000 feet of lumber, that the 
Navy will have none to sell, and that the Ship- 
ping Board will be able to use all the ship tim- 
bers on hand in yards on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, and has only a small quantity of surplus 
housing lumber for sale. 

Shipping Board representatives said they had 
on hand in the East and South approximately 
45,000,000 feet of ship timbers which are not of 
such grade as will permit their use for the pur- 
pose originally intended, but that arrangements 
have been made to establish a resawing plant at 
which this material will be resawed so as to make 
it available for use in the construction of marine 
ways and dry docks. The Navy already has 
placed orders for several marine ways and prom- 
ised several more. About 7,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be required for each such establishment. 
Meanwhile, the Shipping Board will want sub- 
stantially the same quantity of timbers of a 
different grade to take the place of those resawed 
for lumber for marine ways and dry docks. The 
Shipping Board has approximately 100,000,000 
feet of ship ‘stuff on the Pacific Coast, about 60 
to 65,000,000 feet of which is still in the hands 
of the loggers undelivered. 

The lumber bureau of the board called a meet- 
ing for the West Coast Tuesday, but no report 
had been received from it up to today. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of arrang- 
ing some scheme for the sale of this material, 
which is not commercial lumber and would not 
directly affect the commercial market. 

Representatives of the War Department point- 








ed out that while there are surplus stocks of lum- 
ber on 440 jobs 75 percent or more of the total 
is on 10 percent of the jobs. This fact led to the 
decision of the conference to adopt the plan of 
permitting sales up to 3,000,000 feet in a given 
community, thus getting rid of the large number 
of small stocks which all agreed would be to the 
advantage of the lumbermen, the Government 
and the consuming public. 

When the figure of 3,000,000 feet was arrived 
at, the same Army representatives declared that 
surplus stocks in excess of that figure probably 
are confined to ten jobs or a few more. This 
should greatly simplify the problem of handling 
the larger stocks. Exactly what the aggregate 


‘footage is has not been definitely determined. It 


may not exceed 300,000,000 feet all told, which is 

approximately the normal production of southern 

pine mills covering a period of two weeks. 
Disposing of the Surplus 

Mr. Mallinson said that the surplus stocks of 
Pennsylvania hemlock lumber on hand are not 
large and can be readily sold by regular sales- 
men in the industry along with mill stock. Mr. 
Jones said the quantities of hemlock lumber left 
over on jobs to which the northern hemlock and 
hardwood were shipped were even smaller. 

For North Carolina pine Mr. Gibbs did most 
of the talking, opening the discussion at the sug- 
gestion of Chairman Humphrey. He said he 
doubted that the North Carolina Pine Association 
could finance the taking over of surplus lumber 
shipped by its members, because it is not a sales 
organization in any sense. 

At this juncture Mr. Morse, speaking for C. R. 
Hare, assistant director of munitions and now 
director of sales, said the financing could be ar- 
ranged by having joint inspection by the Gov- 
ernment and the manufacturers on the ground, 
payment to be made on grades and sizes as de- 
termined by such inspection, when shipped. 

It was pointed out that this would not work 
satisfactorily, since it frequently would not be 
possible to furnish the cash or a certified check 
at the point where the lumber was loaded. It 
was urged that at least in disposing of the larger 
surplus stocks the Government allow the usual 
commercial terms, which are 2 percent discount 
for cash in ten days and full payment within 
sixty days. The understanding is this will be 
agreed upon, but no formal announcement to that 
effect has been made as yet. The discussion to- 
day developed the fact that the War Depart- 
ment is determined to dispose of its surplus lum- 
ber, which is virtually the only building material 
Uncle Sam has to dispose of that will come in 
competition with the general commercial market. 
Mr. Morse made it clear that the War Depart- 
ment desired to coéperate with the industry, but 
that unless some definite agreement could be 
reached on a plan steps would be taken to sell 
the stocks to the best advantage. 

There was some disposition to keep on talking 
about the matter indefinitely ‘‘in the hope that 
the problem would solve itself,’’ as Mr. Hum- 
phrey expressed it. Incidentally, Chairman Hum- 
phrey and some other Government Officials let it 
be understood that the Government was not ask- 
ing the help of the industry, but, on the contrary, 
was extending help or trying to thru a codpera- 
tive and equitable plan for selling the lumber. 
One or two of the lumbermen had said something 
about helping the Government, meaning that by 
making some arrangement that would not dis- 
turb the commercial market Uncle Sam would be 
helped, as well as the industry. The impression 
developed with the chairman that possibly there 
might be an idea among lumbermen that the 
shoe was on the other foot and it was the Gov- 
ernment that wanted help. 


An Association Sales Organization 


The understanding now is that the North Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Florida and Southern Pine people 
will get together with a view to arranging for a 
sales organization among themselves to dispose 
of the lumber which is held in larger quantities 
at a number of camps and jobs. Those present 
appeared to think this would not be difficult to 
work out, and would do away with the confusion 
that might arise over the disposition of the sev- 
eral species of ‘‘hard pine,’’ as it was called. 
It also was the understanding of the meeting that 
not more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber is to 
be sold between now and March 1 in any quan- 
tity, and that any direct sales by the Government 
will be as close ag possible to the going market 


price, the lumber not being dumped at upset 
prices. 

Formal acceptance of the proposition agreed 
upon is to be sent in by the pine associations by 
Jan. 18. This gives some indication of the feel- 
ing of officials that the time for talk has passed 
and a little speed is now desirable to get rid of 
lumber scattered around the country in plain 
sight to cause trouble every time it is seen by 
those who have lumber to sell. 

The unanimous opinion of the lumbermen pres- 
ent was that it would be a good thing all around 
to have the smaller quantities disposed of as 
quickly as possible, on the theory that any dam- 
age to a local market would be purely temporary 
and would be quickly adjusted if the Govern- 
ment held the prices close to the going market 
rates. There will be some disposition of surplus 
stocks of building materials inside the Govern- 
ment. This doubtless will cover some of the 
lumber surplus. 

A counter proposition advanced by Chairman 
Humphrey and first discussed yesterday was to 
have the Government confer with the branch 
of the industry immediately concerned before of- 
fering a given surplus of material for sale, and if 
this would not work practically to have the in- 
dustry take the surplus lumber off Uncle Sam’s 
hands and dispose of it in its own way. 

The proposition outlined above, which was 
finally adopted in so far as it could be, was con- 
sidered far better than the one last named. When 
the approved plan was first mentioned it was 
greeted with applause. 


Sales Terms and Stock Sheets 


At one stage in the discussion today lumber- 
men objected to the requirement that all sales 
be for cash. It was pointed out that Uncle Sam 
has not been so remarkably speedy about paying 
for the lumber he has bought, and should not 
demand cash at the car for what he sells. Every- 
body saw the point, and it was pointed out that 
the most recent ruling on this point, as far as 
the War Department is concerned, permits sales 
on terms. This does not apply, apparently, to the 
Housing Corporation, which is specifically re- 
quired to sell for cash but has little surplus lum- 
ber to dispose of. Most of the smaller sales will 
be for cash, the Government not desiring to earry 
a lot. of accounts. 

Harry Demuth, speaking for the Southern Pine 
Association, was quite favorable to the general 
proposition. He asked when the associations 
could expect stock sheets showing just what is 
on hand at the points where large quantities of 
surplus lumber are held. After some discussion 
the construction division representatives said 
they could furnish these stock sheets, showing 
quantities, sizes, ete., by Feb. 1 at the latest, so 
there need be no considerable delay on this ac- 
count. Mr, Demuth left tonight for New Or- 
leans, telegraphing ahead, to confer on the mat- 
ter preparatory to formal acceptance. Little 
doubt exists as to the approval of the proposi- 
tion by lumbermen generally. 

This afternoon a further conference of the 
building material men was held in Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s office at which they met the new director 
of works of the Department of Labor. This meet- 
ing was called at the suggestion of the director 
of works in order that he might come in contact 
with the heads of the various war service com- 
mittees interested in wuilding operations and ex- 
change views with them. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—After thinking over 
the agreement tentatively reached at yesterday’s 
conference with Chairman Humphrey, of the build- 
ing materials section, War Industries Board, for 
the sale of surplus lumber, some lumbermen are not 
as much assured as they were that it will not pre- 
sent difficulties. The point emphasized was that 
all of the Government branches present were agreed 
upon this plan, and the lumbermen who spoke 
voiced their approval of the general proposition. 
Many plans have been suggested and discussed, but 
until yesterday no one plan had been evolved that 
seemed to meet with general approval. 

The associations, of course, can refrain from 
sending in formal acceptances by Jan. 18, if they 
see fit, but in that event Government departments 
seem disposed to go ahead and dispose of the lum- 
ber to the best advantage. 

Some of the surplus may be shipped abroad. The 
plan is to dispose of it at the going market price 
wherever buyers are found. 
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BIG COAST PLANTS ARE WORKING VIGOROUSLY 


Mills Turn Out Spruce, Fir and Cedar—Their 
Facilities and Personnel 





OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 4.—The two mills of the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. at Marshfield, Ore., on Coos 
Bay, are running steadily and did not close down 
for the usual midwinter repairs, but later the large 
mill will be closed for a short time while new 
boilers are being installed. The smaller mill is 
operating entirely on Port Orford white cedar. 

At the general offices of the company in this city 
George Weir, sales manager, says that the company 
is still furnishing ship building material for four 
ships under construction at Marshfield, and while 
the Government has of course ceased buying Port 
Orford cedar for airplane construction considerable 
of this wood is still being furnished by the company 
for the construction of small boats. The output 
of the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s mills for last year 
was close to 135,000,000 feet, a little below the 
usual annual cut, which is accounted for by the 
reduction in working hours from ten to eight, and 
by the fact that the timber sawn was a little more 
difficult to manufacture. Several weeks were lost 
last spring in the small sawmill on account of a 
breakdown in the machinery. 

At Bay Point, Cal., the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
now has about 20,000,000 feet of Port Orford cedar 
and fir lumber in pile. Formerly there was about 
35,000,000 feet carried in stock at Bay Point, but 
the heavy demand last year has reduced this ma 
terially. C. G. Corkran has charge of the Bay 
Point plant and distributing yards. Mr. Weir is 
very optimistic as to the future demand for lum- 
ber. He looks for a heavy demand the coming 
year and says that the 
company is endeavoring : — 
to accumulate some stock 
with which to take care 
of it. 

Machinery is now being 
installed in the Johanna 
Smith and in a few days 
it will be operated under 
its own power as a lum- 
ber carrier from the com- 
pany’s mills on Coos Bay 
to San Francisco Bay. 
This steamship with the 
C. A. Smith, which is run- 
ning regular trips, will 
give the company steam- 
ship carrying capacity of 
3,000,000 feet of lumber 
every six days. 

A change of interest in 
the personnel of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co. is the 
retirement with the close 
of the year of Arno Me 
reen, who has been con- at 
nected with the concern 
and its predecessor, the 
old C. A. Smith Lumber Co., for twenty years, 
having been vice president and general superin- 
tendent of the old concern and since its reorganiza- 
tion as the Coos Bay Lumber Co. has continued in 
general charge of lumber manufacturing and ship- 
ping. Mr. Mereen because of ill health and a desire 
to take a well earned rest decided to sever his con- 
nection with the company. His service has been 
a long one, for he has been engaged in lumber 
manufacturing for over forty years, having begun 
as a common laborer working in a sawmill at Min 
neapolis, whither he went as a boy of 20 from his 
native state, Maine. Altho looking after the in- 
terests at Coos Bay and Bay Point for a number 
of years, Mr. Mereen has made his home at Oak- 
land. 

The general management of the manufacturing 
affairs at Coos Bay of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., which is the name under which 
the manufacturing operations are carried on, ‘s 
now under the supervision of Henry 8. Chaney, 
formerly of Detroit, Mich., a lumberman and owner 
of timber on the Pacific coast. A. G. Stearns 
some time ago succeeded George Murch as super- 
intendent of the mills. Mr. Stearns formerly was 
engaged in redwood manufacturing in California. 
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LOST MONEY THRU LACK OF SILO SPACE 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 6.—As an illustration in 
favor of having plenty of silo storage space the ex- 
perience of a Boulder County farmer is interesting, 
and may prove useful to lumber retailers who are 
trying to increase their silo business. After fill- 
ing his silo he had 4.65 acres of corn left, averag- 
ing eight tons an acre, for which he had no room. 
He therefore sold it to a neighbor to help fill his. 
Had he had enough room in his silo for this extra 
amount it would have made him 53.2 tons more of 
ensilage, worth at the market price $532.00. Figur- 
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ing $1.50 per ton for putting it into the silo, plus 
an interest charge of $8 to cover cost of extra 
capacity, the extra cost of making ensilage out of 
it would have been $87.80. The value of the extra 
ensilage ($532.00) less this amount, would have 
left the farmer a difference in the value of the 
crop of $281.45. 


SEE HOUSING AS COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


Business Men of West Coast City Unite to Pro- 
mote Building of Homes 





OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 6.—At a meeting of busi- 
ness men the fact was brought out that every year 
Oakland loses thousands of families because the 
building of dwellings has been at a standstill and 
homes are not available for prospective residents. 
In the judgment of representative business men 
present at the meeting it was their duty to devise 
methods and means for insuring the building of 
the needed dwellings. Among the proposals made 
was one for the formation of a house building com- 
pany that should insure builders against loss owing 
to a decline in the cost of materials. In elabora- 
tion of this proposal it was suggested that savings 
banks be induced to lend a full 60 percent of the 
value of the house and lot, the banks being pro- 
tected from loss by a guarantee fund provided by 
individuals and industries most directly inter- 
ested. As to the prospect of a reduction in the 
cost of building materials, E. M. Tilden, president 
of the Hogan Lumber Co., said that unless the price 
of labor and other items that enter into the cost 
of lumber are reduced there is no likelihood of a 
reduction in the price of lumber. 

A plea for the building of sanitary homes and 
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consideration of other phases of the subject of 
home building from the community viewpoint was 
made by Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of 
schools. 

To give foree and direction to the purposes of 
those present at this meeting a committee was 
appointed to devise and put into working shape 
a plan for the financing of the movement and to 
present this plan in the form of a detailed report 
at a later meeting. 


NEW OHIO SAWMILL COMPLETED 


WEST JEFFERSON, OHIO, Jan. 6.—A new sawmill 
of from ten to twenty thousand feet capacity has 
just been completed here by the West Jefferson 
Lumber Co., and this concern is now in a position 
to furnish anything required in oak, hickory, elm 
and ash. 8, A. Sheets is manager for the company. 








BIG TREES FOR PARK PURPOSES 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 4.—At the forthcoming 
session of the legislature Clark V. Savidge, State 
land commissioner, will ask for authority to with- 
hold numerous small tracts for park purposes. The 
area in any instance does not exceed five acres 
and the tracts will be chosen on account of scenic 
value along State highways. Mr. Savidge says: 

The establishment of these parks in the timbered 
portions of the State will be a means of preserving 
from destruction some of the huge fir trees so char- 
acteristic of Washington. ‘They are passing all too 
rapidly from the sight of tourists. 

Several of the tracts are in the Olympic penin- 
sula; others on the Sunset Highway between Lake 
Kachees and Lake Keechelus; and still others 
along the Columbia Highway. Arguments in favor 
of the parks are the automobile tourist travel and 
the growing tendency of motorists to camp out 
during the summer time. 


THE SOUTH IS ACTIVE IN SHIP BUILDING 


Has Many Craft Under Construction—Vessels 
Change Ownership 


New Or.eEAns, LA., Jan. 6.—Local shipping cir- 
cles announced last Saturday that the wooden sail- 
ing vessel City of Austin, built at Orange last year 
by the International Shipbuilding Co., has been 
sold to the City of Austin Ship Co., and is now 
loading general cargo here for account of the Swiss 
legation. The City of Austin is said to be the 
largest sailing vessel ever built in the South, being 
318 feet over all, 45-foot beam, and drawing 24 
feet. Her dead-weight is 3,600 tons, net capacity 
2,232 tons and she is equipped with Fairbanks 
motors. 

The Ferris type wooden steamship Bayou Teche, 
3,600 tons, built by the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. 
at Madisonville, La., has been purchased by the 
United Fruit Co. and is making her maiden voyage 
under the company flag to Colon, via Havana. She 
has been given an AA rating for fifteen years by 
the experts of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The sale price currently reported was $850,000. The 
Balabac, a sister ship built by the Jahncke com- 
pany, now at Mobile, is reported under purchase 
negotiations by the Southern Pacific Steamship Co. 

The Jahneke company held contracts for con- 
struction of nine of these Ferris type ships. In 
addition to the two completed as named above, 
four others were on the ways when the contracts 
were suspended. It is reported that the company 
has been authorized to complete them and that two 
will be ready for launch within sixty days. The 
company’s contracts for the remaining three and 
for three auxiliary schooners and four coal barges 
have, it is understood, been canceled. 

Efforts are being made to secure the recision of 
the orders canceling wooden ship contracts, it is 
said, on the ground that these wooden vessels are 
especially well adapted for service in southern 
waters, cost of upkeep being less than for steel 
hulls, which are said to require frequent repainting 
to protect them against corrosion, 
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GRAND STAND IS BUILT IN RECORD TIME 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 6—A near-record for 
emergency construction was achieved here last 
week to enable the Business Men’s Racing Associa- 
tion to begin its winter racing meet as scheduled 
on New Year’s Day. A week ago Saturday the 
huge grand stand at the fair grounds was de- 
stroyed by fire. Racing association officials imme- 
diately let the contract for a new stand, to be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1. Timbers and lumber were de- 
livered at the site before the ashes of the old 
structure were cold. By working day and night 
shifts thruout Sunday, Monday and Tuesday the 
contractors had the new grand stand ready for use 
New Year’s afternoon, just thirteen minutes after 
the hour originally fixed for beginning the meet. 
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PROMOTION WORK OF NORTHERN ASSOCIATION 


OsukosH, WIs., Jan. 8.—A creosoted double 
walled hemlock silo has been completed at the 
agricultural department of the university of Wis- 
consin which is to remain there as a permanent ex- 
hibit and model, The material for the silo was sup- 
plied by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the silo will be dis- 
played in competition with concrete and other 
forms under the claim that it is the most durable 
and resistant to cold. A number of such silos are 
already in use in the State and several in Winne- 
bago County. The same association has agreed 
also to supply the material for a model farm 
house to be erected on the campus under the direc- 
tion of Dean Russell. Plans for that building were 
obtained thru competition for prizes, but the war 
prevented its construction until now. The build- 
ing is to have the latest conveniences for the 
farmer’s wife, and is to have fire stop walls and 
many other of the latest ideas in residence con- 
struction. 

The association plans also the issuance of sev- 
eral booklets. One is a set of new rules for in- 
spection of hemlock which is to be issued Feb. 1. 
There is also to be a complete directory of members 
of the association, showing not only their addresses, 
but railroads and other forms of transportation 
available, capacity of the plants, equipment and 
specialties. The books will prove most convenient 
for retailers and purchasing agents. The member- 
ship at this time includes more than ninety manu- 
facturers. Another series will be a series of 
treatises on the mechanical properties of northern 
hardwoods, and one will be devoted to each kind 
of such wood. Inasmuch as the hardwoods of the 


northern States are considered to be a particularly 
strong group it is believed the booklets will be of 
great value from an educational standpoint. Those 
books will be distributed not only to retailers and 
sales agents but also to engineers and architects. 
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GREAT EUROPEAN LUMBER ORDER ANNOUNCED 


Britain Contracts for a Billion Feet of Produc- 
tion Valued at $40,000,000 


Ortawa, ONnT., Jan. 6.—The British timber con- 
troller will purchase in Canada 500,000 standards 
of lumber, equivalent to 1,000,000,000 feet, as 
the outcome of negotiations carried on during the 
last month by the Canadian trade commission sta- 
tioned in London. This gigantic transaction, which 
represents a money value of $40,000,000, was re- 
ported today by cable from London. 

The lumber is to be of all grades, and is to be 
bought within the next twelve months under the 
direction of the timber controller thru British 
brokerage houses and Canadian timber agencies in 
London, which will deal direct with the Canadian 
lumber producers. 

very Canadian producer who is registered on 
the lists of the Trade Board at Ottawa will be 
given an equal opportunity to share in this order, 
it is understood. There will also be an allocation 
of purchases upon a territorial basis, thus assur- 
ing a fair proportion of purchases to western Can- 
ada. 

The necessary Canadian credit which made this 
transaction possible was arranged some weeks ago 
between the Dominion and Imperial Governments, 
and will be availed of to the extent made neces- 
sary by the international exchange situation. The 
British Government is to supply the tonnage to 
carry the lumber to Great Britain. 


CITY CONDUCTS A LUMBER BUSINESS 


HloLyokr, Mass., Jan. 6.—This city has just 
completed a successful year in the lumber business, 
Its board of publie works during the early part of 
1918, according to a report just issued, owing to 
the fuel regulations and the price of coal availed 
itself of the natural resources of the city by cut- 
ting the wood and timber on the Hillside Hospital 
property. Besides securing cordwood sufficient for 
use in the public buildings during last fall with 
enough left over for quick firing during the winter 
and spring, the board secured timber that was 
converted into merchantable lumber by a portable 
mill purchased for $1,100 and ready for use. As 
a result of this lumbering operation there has been 
-delivered and sold to other city departments and 
to private individuals lumber and material from 
this mill valued at $4,242.76. The cost of getting 
out this lumber was $3,772. There was a net re- 
turn to the city of $3,814 for this lumber. The 
board also got out 799 cords of wood valued at $10 
a cord at $7,990. The lumber cut included white 
pine and hardwoods. 


TIDES ASSURE BIG LOG RECEIPTS 


WHiItTespurG, Ky., Jan. 6.—Lumbermen of east- 
ern Kentucky were blessed with one of the best 
logging tides in years on Jan. 2 and 3, thousands 
of fine yellow poplar logs floating down the Ken- 
tucky River, the Big Sandy and the Cumberland 
and their tributaries to the big mills below. The 
Kentucky River Hardwood Lumber Co., at Quick- 
sand, received perhaps the best run. Its mills 
will operate continuously for a year. Good runs 
were also made by the Tug River Lumber Co., the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. and the Lenox Lumber 
Co., Lenox, Ky., while local mill men were sue- 
cessful. 

Thousands of logs blocked along these tributaries 
for years were carried down to the big mills. Mill 
men and lumbermen are jubilant as a result. 











YARD MANAGERS’ ANNUAL MEET 
KANSAS Crty, Mo., Jan. 7.—That the wife of a 
lumber yard manager may be an important faetor 
in the business success of the husband is the belief 
of J. Hi. Foresman, third vice president and man- 
ager of the retail department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. For that reason, Mr. Foresman, in 
announcing the annual conventions of the yard 
managers of the company, has urged each married 
member to bring his wife to the convention to at- 
tend the business meetings as well as the entertain- 
ments. 

““We feel sure,’’ Mr. Foresman says in his an- 
nouncement, ‘‘you will want her present when 
you are called upon to tell the small amount of out- 
standing accounts you had when you left for the 
meeting, and that you were able to sell your stock 
and show the top profit. Let her see that you are 
at the top with the best. It will make her more 
proud of you than ever before.’’ 

The annual mectings of the yard managers will 
be held at Wichita, Kan., Feb. 11 and 12 and at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 14 and 15. A ban- 
quet will follow the first session of each meeting. 
At each convention addresses will be made by Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, an efficiency and 
business expert; L. R. Putman, director of adver- 


tising and trade extension of the Southern Pine 
Association; and W. 8. Dowling, an expert on 
community development. Short ‘addresses also 
will be made by officials of the company and papers 
will be read by several of the yard managers. 
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COLD WAVE CHECKS OHIO FLOOD 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 6.—The Ohio River and 
many of its tributaries have been rising rapidly 
during the last week, but the cold wave is be- 
lieved to have prevented a serious flood. <A flood 
warning was issued late last week by Al Brand, 
local United States weather observer, who asked 
all farmers living in the lowlands to remove their 
effects above the flood stage. In most instances 
this warning was heeded. Little damage was done 
in the lowlands, except that considerable corn was 
ruined in the bottom fields. . 

Green, Barren and Nolin rivers in western Ken- 
tucky were rising rapidly last week and passed 
flood stages. Many Government locks along Green 
and Barren rivers were submerged and steamboats 
were able to pass right over them. The crest of 
the rise in Green River was reaciieéd Sunday, but 
beeause of the back water from the rising Ohio, 
Green River will not start to fall for several days. 
Logs, staves and railroad ties were in danger of 
being swept away along the Green River valley, 
but reports say that the losses were not heavy. The 
cold wave checked the rise in the Wabash River 
and prevented what is believed would have been 
a disastrous flood. 


SPRUCE GIANT OF THE COAST FORESTS 


PORTLAND, Ore., Jan, 4.—Huge spruce and fir 
trees are not rare in the forests of Oregon and 
Washington, but as not all lumbermen and loggers 
have had an opportunity to see these trees the 
photograph shown herewith may be of more than 











SPRUCE CUT NEAR HOQUIAM, WASH. 
RON ON LOG 


passing interest. This is a spruce brought down 
ut Bales Camp, near Hoquiam, Wash., by members 
of the United States Spruce Production Division. 
The photo was sent in by Hans C. Hansen, one of 
the men from the camp, to the office of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. The men on 
top of the log are members of the 45th Spruce 
Squadron, 


NEW WHOLESALE ENTERPRISE STARTS 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 8.—The Lauderdale Lum 
ber Co. has opened offices in the Miazza-Woods 
Building in this city. It will do a wholesale and 
commission southern pine and hardwood lumber 
business. Akin Brooke is the owner and J. F. 
Cleland is the sales manager. Mr. Brooke is a local 
lawyer of prominence and Mr, Cleland is a lumber 
man of large acquaintance, having a number of 
years ago represented the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. in this section as buyer, which position he left 
to enter the commission business in Chicago, and 
of more recent years he has operated a hardwood 
yard in Knoxville, Tenn., and southern pine saw- 
mills in this vicinity. 

Mr. Cleland is well known to the trade and he 
has the good wishes of a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances in his new venture with Mr. Brooke. 


CHANGE IN WHOLESALE CONCERN 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., Jan. 4.—Announcement is 
made of a business change here that is of interest 
to the lumber trade. R. P. Kraus has bought the 
interest of his partner, H. J. Stone, in the firm 
Kraus & Stone, and will operate a wholesale lum- 
ber business under his own name, having taken over 
all the lumber and contracts that Kraus & Stone 
had and assumed all obligations of the former 
firm. 








MEMBERS OF THE 


ASKS STATE 10 BUILD BY-PRODUCTS PLANT 


Would Utilize Cut-over Lands About Spokane— 
To Convert Waste Into Profit 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 4.—The establishment of 
a by-product plant in or near Spokane by the State, 
during the coming year, is to be asked of the 
Washington legislature, thru the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The plant, it is proposed, would 
be used for the extracting of turpentine, resin, 
stains and other products from the stumps, fallen 
timber and all other unmarketable timber thruout 
the State. E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, J. P. Me- 
Goldrick and C. M. Crego, prominent lumbermen 
and active members of the chamber of commerce, 
are among those backing the movement. 

It is pointed out that a great and profitable in- 
dustry could be established, converting into com- 
mercial assets material which is not only worthless, 
but is hindering the proper cultivation of the land. 
There are approximately 3,000,000 acres of land 
in this condition in the immediate vicinity of 
Spokane. 

Laboratory tests have been made of the stumps 
and other waste timber, showing a high percentage 
of the various commodities that would find a ready 
market at a profit. 

It is expected that lumbermen of Idaho, where 
a similar condition exists, will suggest the same 
plan to legislators of that State. 








OLD SASH AND DOOR FIRM CHANGES NAME 


ToLepo, On10, Jan. 6.—An old and well known 
name in the sash and door industry here has been 
changed recently owing to changes in the personnel 
of the concern. The Goodsell Manufacturing Co., 
1212 West Bancroft Street, wholesale merchant 
and manufacturer of sash, door and interior finish, 
which has operated under 
that name since its organ- 
ization in 1892, is now 
the Allen A. Smith Co. 
While the former presi 
dent, T. J. Goodsell, who 
had been head of the con 
cern since its beginning, 
retired last January, the 
change was not made in 
the name until Jan. 1. 
The new president, Allen 
A. Smith, is also treas- 
urer of the company and 
is well known in the lum- 
ber industry. He is pres- 
ident of the Adrian Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. and of 
the Jasper Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., and is vice presi- 
dent of the Fred A. 
Smith Lumber Co., of 
Rockford, lll. For eight 
years before entering the 
Toledo field Mr. Smith 
was connected with the 
koster-Munger Co., of Chicago. For two terms he 
was president of the Wholesale Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers’ Board of the Toledo Commerce Club. 

The company was organized in 1892 as the Good 
sell Manufacturing Co. and operated on a small 
scale at Orange and Erie streets until 1903, when 
Allen A. Smith was elected secretary and treasurer. 
At that time the growing business necessitated 
expansion and the concern moved to its present 
location. G. Donald Smith has been elected vice 
president of the reorganized company and Henry 
B. Schwartz is secretary and sales manager. 


PLAN CUT-OVER LANDS FOR SOLDIERS 


Sureveport, La., Jan. §.—The question of pro 
viding cut-over pine lands for farms for soldiers 
returning from overseas service is under considera 
tion by the local chamber of commerce, whose presi 
dent is F. T. Whited, one of the head officials of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. At a recent meeting 
the directors of the chamber considered the mat 
ter of obtaining information on the subject. Ae 
cording to G. KE. Gilmer, chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee, there are thousands of acres of 
cut-over and other idle lands which could be turned 
over to the Government at a fair price. The local 
chamber of commerce probably will name a com- 
mittee to find out the number of acres of suitable 
land surrounding Shreveport and get into com- 
munication with the reclamation service of the 
United States. Owners of land suitable for farm 
ing will be offered a fair option price, should Con 
gress take favorable action in the matter. 

The employment of returning soldiers is also be- 
ing considered by the local chamber. On motion 
of J. R. Jones, a prominent local lumberman, of 
the Victoria Co., a committee is to be named to 
collaborate with representatives of other bodies in 
deciding on a definite course of action. 
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COUNCIL CONSIDERS PEACE PROBLEMS 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The chairmen of the 
war committees of the various industries, acting 
as an industrial advisory council under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, met Jan. 3 and 4, about two hundred in- 
dustries being represented. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manufact- 
urers’ Association, acting for John H. Kirby, 
chairman of the association’s war committee, rep- 
resented the lumber industry. 

The validation of war contracts, the disposal of 
surplus stocks of war materials, the appointment 
of a commission of American business men to be in 
France during the peace conference, and the 
formulation of a legislative program were the 
principal subjects that engaged the attention of 
the council. 

The council by a divided vote resolved that the 
war excess profits method of taxing incomes is in- 
equitable and should not be adopted by Congress. 

A resolution indorsing the Cummins bill, which 
would restore to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the jurisdiction over freight rates etc. now 
exercised by the Railroad Administration, was 
proposed by the lumber representative in the coun- 
cil and was adopted as follows: ‘‘In order to 
prevent unnecessary disarrangement of existing 
freight rate adjustments between competing ship- 
pers and to facilitate the early return of the rail- 
roads to private operation with such safeguards 
as the public and the railroads may require, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should have the 
same jurisdiction over freight rates, classifications, 
rules and procedure now administered by the Rail- 
road Administration as it has heretofore exercised 
over the railroads when under private operation. 
Therefore, this council indorses the Cummins bill 
now before Congress, which would give to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission such jurisdiction.’’ 

As to the commission to Europe, Mr. Compton 
states that no announcement has been made; but 
steps have been taken to secure proper representa- 
tion of the lumber industry in case the commission 
is appointed. 

War Department’s Policy Regarding Surplus 

Stocks 

With regard to the disposal of surplus stocks of 
yar materials, the secretary-manager says he has 
obtained an authoritative statement that the fol- 
lowing rules will govern the policy of the War 
Department: 

1. The general policy will be to avoid disturbance 
of market or of general industrial conditions. 

2. Sales will be made where they will be least felt 
by the trade to which the industry affected is selling. 

3. “Preferential” markets will be sought, espe- 
cially foreign markets and other Government depart- 
ments. 

4. Nothing whatever will be offered for sale until 
utmost possible consideration is given to the probable 
effect on prices, markets and wages, 

5. <All materials will be diverted into the regular 
and proper channels of trade, 

6. The manufacturer or manufacturers from whom 
material was originally purchased will be given first 
chance to repurchase. 

7. All requests for a chance to bid or to purchase 


have been denied until a definite general policy -is 
established and announced, 

8. There will be no secret selling and equal oppor- 
tunity to buy will be given. 

9. A complete inventory is being taken. 

10. Those inventories will be made available to 
prospective purchasers. 

With respect specifically to lumber: 

11. Inventories will be completed in about six weeks. 

12. The lumbermen will have to ask for the invento- 
ries as they are made up; the War Department will not 
take the responsibility of seeing that every prospective 
purchaser has a copy of the inventory. 

13. Inventory of lumber will be by species and 
quality in each lot, 

14. A conference of representatives of the industry 
and the War Department will be held probably in 
about six weeks. 

15. The call for such conference will be issued by 
the War Department to the industry involved, 


16. It is the responsibility of the industry to see 
that the War Department is accurately advised as to 
who are the proper representatives of the industry for 
this purpose. 

It is the understanding of the Chamber of Commerce 
that the other Government departments will pursue the 
same general policy as the War Department. 


Ask Legislation to Validate Contracts 


Owing to the facts that at the time of the signing 
of the armistice many war contracts were in process 
of execution, tho all the formalities of writing had 
not been gone thru with, and that the comptroller 
of the currency has held that public money can be 
paid out only upon contracts meeting all technical 
requirements, legislation is necessary to invalidate 
these informal contracts. Settlement of formal 
contracts is now proceeding, but settlement of 
others has been denied, tho some of them have gone 
to the court of claims. 

A bill offered by the War Department for pro- 
viding an equitable adjustment of informal con- 
tracts, when slightly modified by the comptroller, 


became the Dent bill in the House. This bill would 
authorize the secretary of war to exercise his dis- 
cretion in making settlement of informal contracts. 
Defects in the original bill, as well as those in 
the House military affairs committee revision are 
pointed out by Secretary Compton, who gives aiso 
other facts regarding the status of legislation on 
the subject, as follows: 

a. It does not make provision to protect oral agree- 
ments or contracts not in writing, for example, made 
by telephone and not yet confirmed in writing. 

b. It does not cover cases where material has 
actually been delivered to the War Department but the 
contract not evidenced in proper form. 

Here, of course, some relief some time may be had 
thru the court of claims, 

ce. To secure a settlement under provisions of the 
Dent bill, the contractor must waive all right to take 
the matter to the court of claims. 

d. The bill might be so interpreted as to prevent 
adequate settlement where the contractor had made 
delivery in part, but had had large expense for remain- 
ing goods as yet undelivered, 

e. It touches only contracts with the War Depart- 
ment. 

The House committee on military affairs on Dec. 
9 reported a revision. This bill covers ‘all agreements, 
express or implied.” It has the following defects : 


a. It does not validate outstanding contracts. 

b. It leaves the settlement wholly to the secretary 
of war. 

ec. It affects only materials used in “prosecution” of 
rr war, a wording susceptible to a narrow interpreta- 

on. 

d. All settlements to be allowed must be made by 
July 30, 1919. 

The War Industries Board has proposed a bill which 
is broader than the House bills and has some distinct 
advantages. 

a. It recognizes that where production has been 
greatly stimulated by war orders, there must be a 
gradual “tapering off” to enable such plants to get toa 
peace basis, 

b. It covers more kinds of contracts, for production, 
for materials, for services etc., incident to furnishing 
military equipment and supplies. 


ec. It authorizes the secretary of war to enter into 
“new” contracts in proper legal form, covering all 
necessary and reasonable expenditures incident to the 
original contract, however informal the original con- 
tract may have been. 

4. The Senate military committee on Jan. 3 unani- 
mously rejected the War Department’s recommenda- 
tions for legislation to validate informal contracts. It 
reported favorably the Hitchcock bill, introduced Jan. 
3, which provides for validating such contracts but 
places the fa gore of the claims in the hands of a 
non-interested commission, instead of in the hands of 
the secretary of war. 





_ WAR AFFECTS CHICAGO’S 1918 LUMBER TRADE 





Annual Report for Year Shows Big Decrease in Receipts and Shipments— 
Decline in Cargo Trade Shown 





Almost every lumberman in Chicago knows that 
1918 was a lean year, lumber for the manufacture 
of war materials or containers in which to ship 
materials being practically the only demand to 
offset the lack of demand for building lumber ocea- 
sioned mostly by the governmental ban on building. 
Now come the annual statistics of receipts and ship- 
ments of lumber in the Chicago market for the year 
just closed and they bear out what the local lum- 
bermen well knew without them. It will be recalled 
that 1917 was a banner year for the Chicago mar- 
ket in point of lumber reaching here, but 1918 in- 
stead of setting a new high mark, which it would 
certainly have done under normal conditions be- 
cause of natural growth, slumped badly. The 
lumber receipts in 1918 were 2,329,071,000 feet, as 
against 3,354,117,000 in 1917, or a loss over the 
previous year of 1,025,046,000 feet. The shipments 
of lumber out of the Chicago market in 1918 were 
1,064,199,000 feet, as compared with 1,518,866,000 
feet in 1917, or a loss of 454,667,000 feet over the 
previous year. The volume going into local con- 
sumption and stock in 1918 was 1,264,872,000 feet, 
as compared with 1,825,251,000.in 1917, a loss of 
560,379,000 feet. The preceding figures, altho 
showing a loss of more than a half million feet, 
carry considerable solace when the fact is taken 
into consideration that building kept on ebbing as 
the year advanced until it was almost nil at the 
close. The figures show conclusively that had it 
not been for factory activity on war supplies local 
lumber consumption in Chicago last year would 
have made a miserable showing. 


Cargo receipts of lumber in 1918 were 62,939,000 
feet, as compared with 86,707,000 feet in 1917, or 
a loss of 23,766,000 feet. The showing is the poor 
est since cargo trade represented the hey-day of 
the industry in Chicago. The lumber shipments by 
water away from Chicago also made a very poor 
record, tho it is to be expected that the lake trade 
in lumber will decline as the years pass. The fol- 
lowing compilation gives local receipts and ship- 
ments and the volume of lumber going into stock 
and local consumption during the last fourteen 
years ; 






Into Stock 

; : and Local 
Year Receipts Shipments Consumption 
See oe 2,329,071,000 1,064,199,000  1,264,872,000 
| SERS eRe 3,354,117,000 1,518,866,000 1,835,251,000 
3,¢ 1,393 ,022,000 1,624,218,000 
3 1,138,417,000 =1,246,312,000 


1,019,066,000 = 1,196,530,000 
954,159,000 = 1,850,275,000 





91: ,305, 1,002,374,000 —1,690,922,000 
|) 2,134,567,000 803,923,000 = 1,331,644,000 
TBLO. ..ccvcees 2,519,357,000 962,776,000 —1,556,581,000 
ROOD. vviesseses 2,584,512,000 961,822,000  1,622,690,000 
BEG s 0 .0:6:a:s's ale's 2,053,639,000 771,539,000 = 1,282,100,000 
Bae 2,479,458,000 977,746,000 = 1,501,712,000 
1B0G... cs seceee 2,362,856,000 =1,041,491,000 = 1,321,365,000 
BOOB ss o.0.siccivos 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 = 1,237,163,000 
eee 1,670,272,000 821,008,000 849,264,000 


The Chicago & North Western Railway hauled 
the largest amount of lumber into Chicago during 
1918, the volume being 575,527,000 feet; in the 
year previous the largest volume hauled into Chi- 
cago was over the Illinois Central Railroad, the 
total of 1917 being 902,984,000 feet. A significant 
part of the figures is that the Chicago & North 
Western by its 1918 haul made almost as good a 
record as in 1917, tho there are sharp declines in 
other statistics, hauling within 18,419,000 feet of 
lumber in Chicago in 1918-of what it hauled in 





1917. In 1918 the Illinois Central haul of lumber 
into Chicago was 431,388,000 feet, or a loss over 
1917 of 471,597 feet, which is mostly explained in 
the fact that much southern lumber, both pine and 
hardwoods, was diverted to war purposes and never 
came Chicagoward. Eastern trunk lines in 1918 
carried away from Chicago 731,756,000 feet of 
lumber, as compared with 1,011,969,000 feet in 
1917, or a loss in 1918 over the previous year of 
280,213,000 feet. The Chicago & North Western 
in carrying 172,828,000 feet of lumber away from 
Chicago in 1918 made the best record among the 
roads in that respect, giving that carrier two honors 
for the year. 

The following table shows the receipts and ship- 
ments of lumber from 1850: 


Receipts Shipments 
100,364,779 55,423,750 
125,056,437 60,338,250 
147,816,232 77,080,500 
202,101,078 93,483,784 
228,336,783 82,061,250 


306,547,401 108,647,250 
456,673,169 135,876,000 


459,639,198 131,830,250 
278,943,000 127,894,000 
302,845,207 165,927,000 
262,494,626 127,894,000 
249,308,705 79,356,000 
305,674,045 131,255,000 
413,301,818 172,364,875 
501,592,406 190,169,750 


eS 


647,145,734 310,897,350 
730,057,168 400,125,250 
882,661,770 447,05 7h 






1,028,494,789 $14,434,100 

997,736,942 673,166,000 
1,018,998,635 652,001,000 
1,039,328,375 647,595,000 
1,183,659,280 610,824,420 
1,123,368,671 517,923,000 
1,060,088, 708 619,178,630 
1,157,194,432 635,708,000 


1,039,785, 265 
1,083,405 ,362 546,780,8°5 
1,179,814,119 692,549,000 
1,485,008,322 *1,442,500,123 
1,524,431,000  *1,475,872,386 
1,906,639,000  *1,844,065,831 
2,116,341,000  *1,974,543,655 
1,897,815,000 *1,906,592,356 
1,802,727,000 = 1,095, 200,166 
1,744,699,000 896,004.40" 
1,660,589,000 974,652,297 
1,846,187,000 = 1,088,013,018 
2,012,069,000 801,462,867 


566,978,000 


1,930, 227,000 739,510,000 
1,969,689,000 884,058,000 
2,087 ,462,000 870,931,000 
2,250,298,000  1,058,407,000 
1,621,627 ,000 742,150,000 
1,522,835,000 619,513,000 
1,547,727,000 972,391,000 
1,270,939,000 591,488,000 
1,415,623 ,000 556,518,000 
1,600,000,000 699,209,000 
1,695,790,000 738,701,000 
1,596,746,000 769,451,000 
1,987 ,580,000 892,893,000 
2,069,385,000 887,372,000 
1,711,348,000 803,846,000 
1,670,272,000 821,008,000 
2,193,540,000 956,377,000 


2,362,856,000  1,041,491,000 
2,479,458,000 977,746,000 
2,053,639, 000 771,539,000 
2,584,512,000 961,822,000 
2,519,357 ,000 962,776,000 
2,134,567 ,000 803,923,000 
2,693,305,000 = 1,002,274,000 
2,804,434,000 954,159,000 
2,215,596,000 = 1,019,066.000 
2,379,729,000 = 1,133,417,000 
3,017,240,000 = 1,393,022,000 
3,354,117,000 = 1,518,866,000 
2,329,071,000  1,046,199,000 


On the page opposite will be found a compara- 
tive statement of receipts and shipments of 
lumber and shingles at Chicago, covering a series 
of years. 
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PATRIOTIC SERVICE IS OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Jan. 4.—Last summer while 
this country was in the midst of the great war 
and it was necessary to have airplanes, and more 
airplanes, and every effort was being made on the 
Pacific coast to get out spruce and fir airplane 
material, John D. Ryan, director of aircraft pro- 
duetion, enlisted the services of the pine lumber 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire and California 
to aid in supplying needed airplane lumber. He 
named as assistant in charge of producing the pine 
airplane lumber Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, Mont., 
in whom, because of long acquaintance and asso- 
ciation, he had implicit confidence and he knew 
that whatever Mr. Ross undertook he would do it, 
if it was possible to accomplish. 

Mr. Ross is manager of the lumber department 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., with mills at 
Bonner, Mont., and Mr. Ryan, whose home is in 
New York, among the other great interests with 
which he is connected is at the head of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. 

At a meeting of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Missoula, Aug. 14, Mr. Ross 
plainly outlined the work that must be done by the 
lumbermen of the Inland Empire in getting out 
the needed lumber. He pointed out that it must 
be obtained, regardless of cost or any other con- 
siderations. He had previously visited the pine 
mills in California and had enlisted the patriotic 
efforts of the pine manufacturers there. Inspired 
by Mr. Ross’ urgent plea the pine men fell to 
and soon had under way operations whereby the 
airplane material was being produced. That more 
was not furnished was due to an adequate supply 
being realized in the spruce and fir regions and 
the sudden ending of the war. 


The efforts of the pine lumbermen, in codpera- 
tion with Mr. Ross, were appreciated by the Gov- 
ernment, as the following letter from Mr. Ryan, 
addressed to ‘‘My dear Ross,’’ written a few days 
after the signing of the armistice, clearly indi- 
cates: 





KENNETH ROSS, MISSOULA, 


MONT. ; 


Assistant in Production of Western Pine Airplane 


Lumber 


Maj. Griggs was in this morning and I heard from 
him of the very satisfactory settlement you had made 
with all of the operators who were working under your 
direction to produce pine suitable for aircraft use 
and I have your letter giving your report in general of 
the settlement reached with them. 

I can not let this occasion go by without asking you 
to express to the operators in the Inland Empire, in 
Montana and the other sections where you were devel 
oping an additional supply for us the very great ap- 
preciation I have of their patriotism and loyalty and 
the efforts they made to help us out of what looked 
last summer as tho it might be a tight place in air- 
craft production, 

I am very proud of many things that have been 
accomplished in aircraft production, but none more 
than the splendid response and coéperation which I 
received from the men of the Northwest whom I called 
upon, thru you, to help produce a vital need for the 
Government in the war. 

The war has happily ended, We all thank God for 
that, but we had to mike our preparations last summer 
as tho it might last indefinitely. The spirit of the 
men [ met in the Northwest was magnificent, and I 
know from what Maj. Griggs tells me and from your 
letter what unselfish and patriotic service they did 
render and were ready to render, regardless of what it 
might cost them. Let us all be thankful that the need 
no longer exists, but I am proud that while it did last 
the section of the country that I always call my own 
was so quick to respond to the need of the country and 
so unselfish in the discharge of what it saw to be its 
duty. 


The work undertaken by Mr. Ross when it seemed 
essential to secure the largest quantity possible of 
airplane lumber brought out the patriotic codp- 
eration not only of the lumbermen but also of the 
different branches of the Government, such as the 
Forestry Department and the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., which were so ready 
to give every assistance in their power in any 
capacity required. 





THE PART SOLDIER-LUMBERMEN 


CANADIANS WIN PROMOTIONS 


Orrawa, ONn'., Jan. 7.—Brig. Gen. Alex McDou- 
gall, C. B., one of Ottawa’s best known citizens, 
who has been rendering valuable service to his coun- 
try and the empire as commander of the Canadian 
Forestry Corps overseas, is to be promoted to ma- 
jor general, according to private advices received 
here. 

He is the son of Mrs. J. Lorn McDougall, of 
Ottawa, who was yesterday elected the first woman 
school trustee in the history of the capital. His 
father was the late J. Lorn MeDougall, one time 
auditor general of Canada, 

Col. B. Hepburn, M. P., and Col. J. B. White, 
both prominent Canadian lumbermen and officers 
in the Canadian Forestry Corps, are to be pro- 
moted to brigadier generals. 





A SOLDIER’S LOYALTY TO HOO-HOO 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—One of the first things 
Maj. Autry M. Greer, 142d Infantry, A. E. F., 
thought about after he had done his part in giv- 
ing the Germans a good licking was his member- 
ship in Hoo-Hoo. As he wrote to Secretary-Treas- 
urer E. D. Tennant: 

Having been a Hoo-Hoo for many years I realize the 
fact that my remittance should have reached you on 
Sept. 9. On that day we were paying the kaiser a part 
of what was due him. ‘Therefore it was impossible for 
me to forward you the money. 

Maj. Greer added that he would arrange to take 
eare of this on his return to the States. He was 
unaware that his being in the service exempted 
him from payment of dues, a fact with which My, 
Tennant has made him acquainted. The soldier’s 
letter is pointed to by the secretary as additional 
evidence of the strong feeling the men over there 
have for Hoo-Hoo. Beaumont is the home of Maj. 
Greer. 





~ 


RED CROSS WORKER RETURNS 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 4.—Looking ten years 
younger than when he enlisted for the war, R. G. 
King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
is back from the front. He was division manager 
with the rank of captain, in the field service of the 
American Red Cross. At the close of hostilities he 
penetrated to Verdun, St. Mihiel, Chateau Thierry, 
and the valley of the Meuse. He was in Paris as 
a spectator when the French celebrated the victory 
and experienced the first overwhelming wave of 
relaxation that had come over them in four years. 
Capt. King witnessed the indescribable joy with 
which they received the ending of the war. ‘‘I’m 
glad I went and I’m glad it’s over,’’ said he. 

After having tried for more than a year to en- 
ter the service, Capt. King was accepted and left 
here Oct. 8, 1918, with 175 other Red Cross work- 
ers from all parts of the United States. 

He said: 

I have revised my own impressions entertained be- 
fore the war, and I now say unreservedly that I regard 


the British people as the most wholesome in the civil- 
ized world. Today you can not find a high class Eng- 
lish home without crepe on the door, but they never 
voice a complaint of any kind. The English people are 
the super-people. Likewise the French are ennobled 
by their spirit of exalted sacrifice. They can never 
forget, nor can we, that 60,000 of our American boys 
are sleeping on the fields of France, as the price will- 
ingly and joyfully paid for freedom. All in all, it must 
make for closer ties among the truly great nations of 
the earth. 

Capt. King left Liverpool by steamer Baltic Dec. 
12. He reached New York Dee. 21 and joined his 
family for Christmas at the home of Mrs. King’s 
father, George E. Towle, in Minneapolis. He came 
to Seattle last Monday and today he is leaving for 
Minneapolis to arrange for the return of the fam- 
ily to their Seattle home Feb. 1. Meanwhile he 
will visit his parents in Mississippi. 





COMPLETED MILL, THEN WRECKED IT 


Capt. F. C. Barlow, of the 10th Engineers 
(Forest), who before being commissioned for serv- 
ice abroad was for more than a score of years 
sales manager of the Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., manufacturer of logging and 
sawmill machinery and equipment, writes from 
Ponteux leg Forges, Landes, France, under date of 
Dee. 7, 1918, to a Chicago friend as follows: 


Capt. W. D. Starbird and myself have been detailed 
here from headquarters of District of Forestry and 
Construction as engineers in charge of construction of 
three double sawmills to cut out a burned tract of 
about 30,000,000 feet of maritime pine. If nothing 
prevents, we shall have the mills, railroads ete. all 
complete about Jan. 1. 

I came here from La Chaise 
where I had some work. Just finished a sawmill at 
that point the day the armistice was signed, and 
received a wire from headquarters to dismantle and 
box the machinery. Hard luck, but then it was mighty 
good news that the war was over, and that made me 
not mind wrecking the plant. 


Dieu, Haute Loire, 


eee 


LUMBERMAN WINS SHOULDER STRAPS 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 4.—M. H. Grover, in 
charge of manufacturing operations at Hilt, Cal., 
for the Fruitgrowers’ Supply Co., has been advised 
by his son, Myron H. Grover, jr., that he was pro- 
moted to a first lieutenancy, in October, 1918, in 
the 20th Engineers, with which he is serving in 
France. After the armistice was signed he was de- 
tached from the company he was commanding and 
assigned to the staff of Maj. F. F. Spencer, and at 
the time of writing his last letter he was with Maj. 
Spencer in Strassburg, Alsace. Maj. Spencer is 
well known among California lumbermen, having 
been assistant to the president of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co. and in charge of operations at 
McCloud, Cal., for a number of years. 

Lieut. Grover says that there is a prevailing 
sentiment among the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
that they should be sent home as soon as possible 
now that the war is over and their services are not 
particularly needed in France or in the oceupied 
country. The members of this regiment are prac- 
tically all lumbermen who have positions and busi- 


HAVE PLAYED 


ness interests at home and they are eager to return 
to them. They express the hope that the lumber- 
men of this country will use their efforts to secure 
the return of this regiment as soon as possible. 





LUMBERMAN ‘‘Y’? WORKER RETURNS 


The many friends in the lumber trade of Philip 
S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., will be interested in knowing that he is 
again in the United States, after a second tour of 
duty with the Y. M. C. A. in France. Mr. Gar- 
diner’s return at this time was unexpected, as he 
had planned to return in late February or early 
March. In forwarding the following letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which was enclosed in one 
to her, Mrs. Gardiner, writing from New York, 
says: ‘‘Mr. Gardiner’s plans changed suddenly, 
so I am glad to say that he arrived today by 
transport, in the steerage—cabins being very hard 
to get now—looking very tired and worn.’’ Mr. 
Gardiner’s letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which arrived in New York simultaneously with 
himself, will be read with interest: 


Paris, Dee. 14, 1918.—On account of Wilson's ar- 
rival here today we all have a holiday and I shall use 
some of it to write you a few lines. We have had 
lately a visit from King George and from King Albert 
and Paris made a great fete day both times. Unfor- 
tunately, both days were rainy. ‘Today when Wilson 
arrived at the Gare du Bois de Bologne the sun was 
out and it was like an October morning, mild and 
hazy. We got three big motor trucks, filled them with 
soldiers and sailor boys and arrived at the Gare by 
ten. Place had been reserved for us and we descended 
from the trucks and were allowed to go well inside the 
triple line of French infantry and cavalry which lined 
the boulevards for miles—in fact, for the entire length 
of the route for the morning. 

At 10:05 cannon boomed announcing the arrival of 
the presidential train and in a few moments a beau- 
tiful carriage came along drawn by two black horses 
with President Poincare, President Wilson and two 
other French officers. Then a like carriage with Mrs. 
Wilson and three American ladies. Then carriages 
with Gen. Bliss, Gen. Pershing and French officers. 
Several movie men took us in as we were quite close 
to the carriages, so you may see us some day on the 
screen, You can perhaps tell me by the big flag and 
broad grin. Several thousand doughboys were near 
us, and while they cheered for Wilson they went wild 
for Pershing. After all had passed our three trucks 
trailed along after them and I believe we got about 
as much welcome as they. The crowds surged into 
the street and we crawled along with a bunch of Amer- 
ican mounted police going ahead to clear a way. The 
crowd threw flowers at us and as many French soldiers 
and young girls as could find places to cling to the 
sides of the car went along with us singing and cheer- 
ing. We exchanged shouts of “Vive la France” for 
“Vive l’Amerique.” For the rest of the day all Paris 
turned out into the boulevards and the entire city 
gave itself up to merry making. It was the “Armistice 
Day” over again. Tonight I have a seat at the grand 
opera in the hope that President Wilson may attend. 
“Monna Vanna” and a ballet of the nations will be 
given. 

The armistice has made us here only busier, as now 
the rules are somewhat relaxed and more boys than 
ever flock to Paris. We are almost submerged. We 
have managed to crowd fifty extra beds into the rooms 
by taking out other furniture and now can sleep 400 
boys in regular rooms. Then we use fifty cots in the 


lounge and after that simply let them curl up in chairs 
or sofas and bunk about fifty on the floor in a warm 
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room-- just like a beehive all the time. A great num 
ber of “Y" men who sigued for the duration of the 
war have considered that the signing of the armistice 
ended the war and have gone home. Also a great num 
ber of new men wre arriving, so changes are going on 
constantly, and our organization never seems to be 
stable. -[ no sooner get well acquainted with my com 
panions than they are gone and fresh faces take their 
places. It is bewildering. Because TI alone am an 
chored here many friends come here and look me up 
and | thus meet numbers of friends from home. My 
plans now are to return in late Bebruary or early 
March if | can get passage. There is a great crush 
going westward. However, maybe if I make a “noise 
like a bank” in the steamer office | may find a spare 
cabin, Soon after | return [I hope to meet you and 
spin a few yarns told me by boys from the front, as 
well as some yarns of ny own experiences, 


Se 


SOUTHERN PINERS DISCUSS CONDITIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

LAUREL, Miss., Jan. 9.—The district meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association held at the Pine- 
hurst Hotel here today was largely attended, the 
entire district being represented. Many matters 
of importance to the entire lumber industry, and 
especially to producers. of southern pine, were dis- 
cussed at length. 

The meeting was called to order by Charles 
Green, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., who opened 
the discussion with a few well chosen remarks, 
explaining that this was a ‘‘get together’’ meet 
ing and asking that non-members as well as mem 
bers feel free to participate in the discussions. He 
then introduced J. E. Rhodes, seeretary-manager of 


_ the association, who stated that this was one of 


a series of district meetings, one having recently 

een neld at Montgomery, Ala., and another called 
for next Tuesday at Alexandria, La., to give all 
an opportunity to get together and discuss con 
ditions confronting the industry. Mr. Rhodes said 
that during the last year the southern pine in- 
dustry had largely been engaged in supplying 
Government needs, so that soliciting trade was 
unnecessary, but conditions have changed and it 
will be necessary to promote business henceforth. 
He thought that the southern pine industry should 
be congratulated upon its splendid condition after 
the war, and that, unlike some other industries, 
it had nothing to fear. He was hopeful and opti- 
mistic as to its future. Mr, Rhodes explained that 
the cost accounting system maintained by the 
association had rendered valuable assistance to the 
Government during the war, and he felt that it 
ought to be fully supported by subscribers. 

R. M. Rickey, general accountant of the asso- 
ciation, who spoke next, said that in his opinion 
there is no factor more vital to the lumber busi- 
ness than proper cost accounting and that it was 
very necessary to have the entire association fully 
represented in order to obtain accurate average 
costs. He regretted to say that there were more 
delinquents in Mississippi, in rendering monthly 
cost statements, than in any other State. He said 
that the relation of demand to production was a 
potential factor in arriving at the real value of 
lumber, and that during August when the Govern- 
ment-fixed hase price for southern pine lumber was 
$28 only 90 percent could be sold at that price; 
in September 87 percent; and in October 75 per 
cent. 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the asso- 
ciation, then told in humorous vein of conditions 
confronting the southern pine industry, and said 
that the association has adopted the slogan ‘‘ Build 
a Home First’’ to be used in an aggressive adver- 
tising campaign soon to be launched. 

The meeting closed with a general discussion, 
and after luncheon the delegates visited the local 
plants as guests of the hospitable lumbermen of 
Laurel, 


DISCUSSES COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 

The December number of the White Pine Series 
of Architectural Monographs discusses the co 
lonial architecture of Vermont, with photographs 
by Kenneth Clark and text by George 8. Chap- 
pell. Vermont was for a considerable time dis 
puted territory between Massachusetts and New 
York and its period of real architecture almost 
coincided with the Adam period in England and 
is largely dominated by the influence of the lat 





ter. While showing high qualtiy this architee- 
ture is not so varied as that of eastern New 
Kngland, 


This issue also makes the regrettable announce 
ment of the discontinuance of the retail lumber 
dealers’ edition of the White Pine Monographs, 
a step made necessary by the paper conservation 
program. The architectural edition will be con- 
tinued and a limited number of copies be dis 
tributed to such retailers as are fortunate enough 
to apply for it sufficiently early. This series has 
been such an interesting and valuable contribu 
tion to the literature of architecture in wood 
that it is to be hoped that the paper program 
will soon be modified to permit its continuance 
along the liberal lines of the past. 


COOPERAGE OUTPUT FOR HALF YEAR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—Statisties covering the 
cooperage production for the first six months of 
1918, compiled for the Forest Service with the 
cooperation of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
ot America, have been made publie by V. W. 
Krafft, secretary of the latter organization. 

Tables included in the report show that 256, 
678,000 tight staves and 20,094,409 sets of tight 
heading, 559,518,000 slack staves and 56,707,000 
sets of slack heading, and 189,234,000 hoops were 
produced. Arkansas led in production, with 61 
percent to its credit, and nearly 99 percent of the 
entire output of the country was sawed staves. Of 
the woods consumed in making a total of 253,762, 
000 sawed staves, the oaks predominated; white 
oak leading with 141,695,000, and red, with 53,670, 
000, followed by gum, 20,792,000; Douglas fir, 
20,916,000, and ash, 4,480,000, + Of all other woods 
12,209,000 sawed staves were made. In making 
19,891,000 sets of .sawed heading the oaks also 
led, the relations of the woods being shown as fol 
lows: White oak, 8,007,114 sets; red oak 5,977, 
983; gum, 2,528,657; ash, 1,862,485; and all other 
woods, 2,014,807 sets. 

In the manufacture of slack staves to the num 
ber of 559,518,000, red gum contributed 270,090, 
000; pine, 79,587,000; elm, 45,691,000; ash, 42, 
683,000; and all other woods, 121,467,000. In the 
manufacture of hoops elm contributed 96 percent 
of the total, and Ohio produced more hoops—33, 
113,000—than any other State; tho Arkansas and 
Mississippi followed closely with 382,318,000 and 
31,587,000 respeetively. 

The latest statistics prior to those briefly sum- 
marized were compiled for 1911. 








NEW COMPANY MAKES ITS BOW 


Sv. Lours, Mo., Jan. 6. The newest St. Louis con 
cern is the Manassa Timber Co., which has been incor 
porated under the laws of Missouri to deal in oak, 
cypress and pine piling, railroad ties, bridge timbers 
and poles. Charles” R. 
Manassa is president and 
veneral manager of the 
company and the other 
stockholders are James 
and W. W. Milne, of the 
Milne Lumber Co, The 
new concern has offices in 
the Wright Building, with 
yards in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Illinois. 

Mr. Manassa has just 
heen discharged from the 
aviation corps, in which 
service he entered on 
March 16. Ile spent three 
months in a ground 
school at Champaign, TL, 
three and a half months 
at Seott Field, where he 
was commissioned a lieu 
tenant, and for the last CHARLES R. MANASSA 
two months has been fly 
ing at Love Field, Tex. Ile was connected with the 
George M. Griffen Lumber Co. for about eight years 
and is well and favorably known in the trade. 

















LUMBERMAN HAS IMPORTANT MISSION ABROAD 


OsukosH, Wis., Jan. 8.—R. H. Jones, who is to 
represent lumber manufacturers of Wisconsin and 
Michigan in Europe, visited Oshkosh within the 
week to confer with O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, regarding plans for the organization. 
Mr. Jones, who was at the head of the emergency 
bureau of the association at Washington during 
the war, will spend about five or six weeks in in 
vestigation in the United States before going 
abroad. His duties in Europe will be to investigate 
conditions in the various countries and to establish 
au merchandising agency. 

The plan as recently outlined contemplated the 
establishment of a group of manufacturers of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
association and the Michigan Hardwood associa- 
tion to underwrite the expenses of such an investi 
gation and sales agency, to become effective when 
one hundred milllions of feet of hardwoods in any 
form should be represented in the subscriptions at 
the rate of 15 cents a thousand, Mr. Swan was 
chosen as manager of the investigating bureau. 
Provided the investigation proved to warrant the 
action a corporation will be formed to conduct the 
selling and distributing agency. That amount of 
lumber has now been represented about equally 
divided between the members of the two associa- 
tions and others have requested to be permitted to 
join also. 

Prior to the war, when the Government made an 
investigation of conditions in Europe, the manu- 
facturers were invited but declined to participate 
in the procedure, in the belief that there was little 
demand for hardwoods over there at that time. 
Since the war with changed conditions it was 
deemed wise to have the investigation made by the 


man who would remain on the job. Mr. Jones will 
spend the next five or six weeks investigating the 
procedure as to forms, financing and inspection of 
lumber. He will then proceed to London and 
will remain about a month in England and then 
go on to Paris, to Holland, Belgium, Spain and 
Italy and determine the needs of each nation and 
outline the plan of operation. He will make a 
study of the tariffs on lumber and determine in 
what manner the material shall be shipped. For 
example, up to this time it has been possible only 
to ship flooring in the rough to France, because of 
the tariff regulations. It is expected that about 
six months will be required to prepare reports 
upon which the manufacturers may reach a de- 
termination as to establishing the ageney. 





BUILDERS DISCUSS TRADE PROSPECTS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

GREEN Bay, Wis., Jan. 9.—Optimism over pros 
pects of prosperity during the reconstruction period 
for dealers engaged in the lumber and building ma 
terial business was the keynote of the seventh an- 
nual convention of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin, which opened today. The speak- 
ers predicted renewed activity in all kinds of build- 
ing work and they advised contractors to, use every 
means available in the promotion of new construe- 
tion projects from the building of homes to large 
warehouses and manufacturing plants. 

About 600 delegates from the leading cities and 
towns of the State attended the convention, over 
which President Richard C. Ferge, of Milwaukee, 
presided. He was the first to sound the keynote of 
optimism. 

‘*The building outlook in 1919 is exceptionally 
bright,’’? said Secretary 8. L. Geisler, of the Build- 
ers’ Limited Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
‘*There are constantly increasing indications of 
renewed activity in building operations in all parts 
of the State. Many members of this organization 
have big contracts now.’’ 

Knlargement of the merchant marine was em 
phasized by Joseph H. Taylor, president of the Me- 
Cartney National Bank, of Green Bay, as the only 
means by which American industry may expand as 
it should expand when business resumes its normal 
stride. His subject was ‘‘ Financial Problems.’’ 

We should lose no opportunity to preach a merchant 
marine. The crux of the trade situation of the United 
States lies in the extension of our foreign trade, If 
we can not do that our whole program of expansion 
and prosperity will fail. !t is impossible to build up 
foreign trade without shipping facilities to export our 
xoods. We have been held back in the past by various 
objections, which have been more political than other 
wise, and as a result we have no merchant marine at a 
time when it would assure us a tremendous volume of 
trade. We must put aside all thoughts of political 
advantage or disadvantage and consider only whether 
policies are going to develop or hinder our commerce, 
There must be codperation of labor with capital and 
capital with labor. In the world wide struggle for 
business upon which we are about to enter there must 
be no strife between capital and labor. There must be 
unity of effort or we shall fail. 

A safety meeting, in which accident prevention 
topies were discussed in detail by F. E. Davidson, 
of Chicago; R. McKeewn, of Madison, Wis., and 
Sidney D. Williams, manager of the accident pre 
vention division of the National Safety Council of 
Chicago, was held Wednesday evening at the 
Orpheum Theater. Moving pictures showing how 
accidents in building work may be prevented were 
shown, 


AGAIN HEADS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Jan. 6-~—-Ben S. Woodhead, 
president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., was unan- 
imously reélected president of the Beaumont Cham- 
her of Commerce at the first meeting of the new 
board of directors. Mr. Woodhead has rendered 
splendid serviee during his ineumbeney, at much 
personal sacrifice. Some of the projects which the 
chamber will seek to further during the coming 
year are a new hotel, a bridge across the Neches, 
and the provision of factory sites for new indus 
tries outside of existing and proposed city limits. 


NEW VICEGERENTS APPOINTED 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 7.—Announcement of the 
following appointments was made today by EK. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo: 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, Vicegerent Snark for the San Francisco bay dis 
trict, succeeding R. T. Buzard, manager of the Na 
varro Lumber Co. 

H. W. Cole, manager of the Little River Redwood 
Co,., Bullwinkle, Cal., reappointed Vicegerent Snark for 
the northern district of California. 

Mr. Cole previously had resigned because of the 
demands upon his time for Liberty loan, Red Cross 
and other war work campaigns. Now that his 
services in these directions are no longer needed 
he feels that he can serve Hoo-Hoo. He expects 
to hold a concatenation soon. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE AT WASHINGTON 





Wooden Submarine Chasers a Notable Success — Cable Service Regulations Issued— Changes Made in Govern- 
ment Control of Railroads —'To Aid Payment of Hun Indemnity 


WOODEN ‘‘SUB’’ CHASERS LITTLE GIANTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—The little 110-foot 
submarine chasers of which 406 had been built and 
commissioned when the armistice was signed Nov. 
11 have made an enviable record since they got 
inte active service in the war zone early in 1918. 

Needless to say, these boats were made of wood, 
because at the time Uncle Sam embarked on their 
zonstruction he could not be sure of getting any 
steel. Prior to that time 500 submarine chasers 
80 feet long had been built in this country foi 
the British. 


Builders of high-speed motor yachts were con- 
sulted in the design of these little craft. Then 
contracts were awarded to various builders with 
facilities for turning out chasers. When the war 
ended 235 of them were in active service in Euro- 
pean waters—100 with the French navy and 135 
with the American navy. 

The seaworthiness uf the 110-foot chasers is one 
of the marvels of the war on the sea. The first 
batch sent across had been turned over to the 
French. They took them in tow, since their small 
size and limited cruising capacity made it impossi- 
ble for them to carry sufficient fuel. Four or five 
chasers were lost. 

This convinced the American naval experts that 
means must be devised to send the little boats 
across under their own power, experience having 
demonstrated that they did much better if left 
alone than when in tow. So when our first batch 
started across they were convoyed by two fuel 
ships and refueled at sea. The result was that 
all reached the other side safely, going via Ber- 
muda and the Azores. 

Twelve of the wooden submarine chasers were at 
battle practice with the north Atlantic fleet in 
January of last year when a terrific storm was 
encountered. It was characterized as the worst 
storm some of the veteran naval officers had seen. 
Hardly an officer expected to see any of the twelve 
chasers again. The waves were mountain high and 
the battleships were tossed about almost like corks. 
Yet every chaser rode out the storm, having been 
Jeft to shift for itself, not a man being lost and 
not a boat being damaged. 

In January, 1918, the French started their first 
batch across the Atlantic. In the same storm one 
of the little chasers was virtually set adrift, with 
little fuel and no oil for lubricating purposes. A 
sail was rigged up from blankets and the master 
set sail for the Azores, where he Arrived thirty- 
nine days later, with all hands well. He had a 
single compass aboard, but nothing else in the way 
of navigating paraphernalia. 

One American submarine chaser was lost en route 
to European waters thru an explosion while its fuel 
tanks were being refilled. A big hole was blown 
in one side and the chaser sank in an hour. One 
man lost his life. 

It was a flotilla of twelve American-operated 
chasers that made possible the Allied-American raid 
on the Austrian naval base at Durazzo in the Ad- 
riatic Sea, Oct. 2, last. These little boats acted 
as a screen for the bombarding fleet, guiding it 
thru the mine fields and charting mines with flag 
buoys so the ships could get out safely. They were 
under heavy fire from Austrian batteries but came 
thru unscathed, meanwhile certainly destroying one 
Austrian submarine and probably a second. The 
two subs had been sent out to attack the on-coming 
Allied-American ships, but the efficient little 
chasers, manned for the most part by naval reserve 
officers and men, turned the trick and the U-boats 
went to the bottom instead of sinking Allied craft. 
One U-boat succeeded in torpedoing a British 
vessel, but it was saved. Durazzo fell into our 
hands, an easy prey. 

The fact that the submarine chasers are cred- 
ited with having sunk 40 percent of the enemy sub- 
marines accounted for by the United States Navy 
speaks volumes for their efficiency and their fitness 
for this particular type of work. They steamed 
in the aggregate about 121,000 miles a month 
hunting ‘‘subs.’’ This cruising distance has ref- 
erence to only the chasers manned by Americans 
and in our own service. 

Uncle Sam will have much use for the 110-footers 
after the war. They will be invaluable for service 
in the insular possessions and elsewhere requiring 
shallow draft vessels, They carry a crew of two 
officers and twenty-four men. No weather is too 
rough for them, and frequently these little boats 
have cruised 500 miles from their bases. In hea 
weather they bobbed about on top the waves, al- 
ways riding easily. Sometimes master and crew 





were confined inside to avoid being drowned, but 
they did not mind that as long as they were able 
to maintain their vigil for Hun pirates. 

This is a contribution of lumber to the war of 
which the industry may well be proud. 





HURLEY THANKS RESIGNING CHICAGOAN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—E. F’. Carry has re- 
signed office as chairman of the port and harbor 
facilities commission and director of the division 
of operations, United States Shipping Board, to 
give his attention to tue affairs of the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co. (Ine.), Chicago. Mr. Hurley has 
cabled his appreciation of the important services 
rendered. The information compiled under Mr. 
Carry’s direction was important to the winning of 
the war in expediting the turn-around of vessels, 
and will be used for the formulation of a zoning 
system for the entire country under which com- 
modities will flow thru those ports that are within 
economic transportation distance of the points of 
origin and destination. 





“ 


FEDERAL LUMBER OFFICIALS SCATTER 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—Charles Edgar, 
formerly director of lumber, War Industries Board, 
passed thru Washington on Saturday en route to 
Belleair, Fla., where he will play golf and par- 
ticipate in other recreational pursuits. Mr, Edgar 
was met by A. Mason Cook, who is still on the 
job at the office of the director of lumber, looking 
after the many odds and ends of lumber business 
which develop, and Roland Perry, manager of the 
Washington office of the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau. 

Mr. Cook accompanied Mr. Kdgar as far as 
Richmond, Va., for the purpose of discussing mat- 
ters connected with the winding up of the business 
of the office. 

Mr. Perry advised the former lumber director 
that he was open to a challenge for a game of 
golf, but would give him time to get his hand 
in at Belleair. 





ACCOUNTING METHODS STIMULATED 


WasHineTon, D. C., Jan. 7.—Secretary Redfield 
of the Department of Commerce has appointed 
as advisors to his department fourteen of the for- 
mer heads of the War Industries Board. The 
department is prepared to codperate in promoting 
uniform aceounting methods and will make its 
facilities available to any industry on request. 

It is reported that a bill soon will be introduced 
in Congress to prevent the taxing of ‘‘paper 
profits’’ based on inflated inventories. By this bill 
the commissioner of internal revenue is empowered 
in certain cases to prescribe the bases on which 
inventories shall be taken. The object will be to 
induce the adoption of accounting methods suited 
to a given industry and that will therefore show 
the real income. This bill is an added argument 
to the many already advanced for improved lumber 
accounting methods. 





BASKET IMPORTATIONS WITHOUT BAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—The War Trade 
Board has removed from the lists of restricted im- 
ports baskets of wood, bamboo, straw, or composi- 
tions of wood. Licenses will be issued freely when 
applications are otherwise in order for the impor- 
tation of such commodities when shipped from any 
primary or overseas market on or after Jan. 1. 





NEW CABLE SERVICE DEFINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—Postmaster General 
Burleson issued the following order today: 


Beginning Saturday, Jan. 4, all Government cable 
messages addressed to Europe, unless specially stamped 
“not to be sent by radio,’’ may be routed by the cable 
companies by wireless. All Government cable mes- 
sages not of a confidential character may be trans- 
mitted by wireless. If cables are loaded beyond their 
capacity, cable companies receiving them will place 
them with radio for transmission. ¢ Cable messages 
falling within this class will be promptly filed for 
transmission at the Government radio office, Eighteenth 
and B streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

As soon as restrictions are removed by naval cen- 
sors code messages will be received and transmitted 
at both the Atlantic and Pacific cable offices. 


The Secretary of War and the Secretary of Navy 
have been requested to instruct military and naval 
officers abroad to observe this order in the routing 
of cable messages, the purpose being to relieve the 
strain upon the cables and facilitate the service 
to the utmost. 


CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—Edward Chambers, 
director of the division of traffic, United States 
Railroad Administration, today issued the follow- 
ing announcement concerning the taking over of 
additional railroads by the administration and the 
elimination of roads previously taken over: 

ADDITIONS 

Asheville & Southern; Birmingham Belt; Chester & 
Delaware River; Coal Belt Electric; Cumberland & 
Manchester; Cumberland Railway; Delaware River 
Ferry Co.; East Carolina; Division of Inland Water- 
ways: New York-New Jersey Canal Section, Mississippi- 
Warrior River Section; El Paso & Northeastern; El 
Paso & Southwestern Co.; El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad Co, of Texas ; Fairchild & Northeastern ; Fair- 
mont & Helens Run; Fort Worth Union Passenger Sta- 
tion; Georgia Northern; Gulf, Texas & Western; 
Grand Trunk Railway System; Hartford & New York 
Transportation Co.; Houston & Texas Central; Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal; Kingston-Carolina ; Long 
Fork ; Marquette & Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co. ; 
Missouri & North Arkansas; Missouri Pacific; New 
Westminster Southern, North Texas & Santa Fe; 
Ontonagon ; Pecos Valley Southern ; Port Arthur Canal 
& Dock Co.; Rio Grande Southern; Roscoe, Snyder & 
Pacific ; St. Louis Transfer; San Francisco & Portland 
Steamship Co.; Sapulpa & Oil Fields; Savannah & At- 
lanta; Toledo & Cincinnati; Waterloo, Cedar Falls &, 
Northern ; Western Alleghany. 

ELIMINATIONS 


Atchison & Eastern Bridge Co.; California State 
Board of Harbor Commissioners Belt Railroad; Ca- 
nadian Pacific; Central Railroad of South Carolina ; 
Champlain & St. Lawrence; Chesapeake & Western ; 
Chester & Delaware ; Chicago, Peoria & Western ; Clyde 
Steamship Co.; Crescent City; Detroit Terminal & 
Transportation Co.; Detroit Union Railroad Depot & 
Station Co. ; Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg; Eastern 
Railroad; East St. Louis & Suburban; Fairchild & 
Northwestern ; Gilpin 3 Greensburg-Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Co.’s Railroad ; Greenville & Nolachucky ; Helena, 
Parkin & Northern; Hoboken Railroad, Warehouse & 
Steamship Co.; Jay Street Terminal; Kentucky & In- 
diana Bridge & Railroad Co.; Kentwood & Eastern ; 
Leavenworth & ‘Topeka; Leetonia Railway ; Lexington 
Terminal; Madison, Illinois & St. Louis; Mallory 
Steamship Co.; Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Co.; Minnesota & Manitoba; Minnesota Northwestern 
Klectric ; Mississippi-Warrior Waterways ; Missouri Pa- 
cific ; Monongahela Connecting Railroad ; Monroe ; New- 
port & Richford ; New York & Hartford Transportation 
Co.; New York Dock Co.; North Bend & Eastern; 
Pacific Coast Railroad ; Pacific Coast Railway ; Poplar- 
ville Saw Mill Co.’s Railroad; Portland & Northwest- 
ern; Richmond & Rappahannock River; Rio Grande 
Southern ; Roanoke River Railway ; Roanoke Railway ; 
Rustin Railroad ; St. John & Ophir; St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon; San Benito & Rio Grande Valley; Southern 
Steamship Co. ; South Wilmington & Southern ; Spokane 
& British Columbia; Spokane International; Texas 
City Terminal Co. ; Thayer Junction Railway ; Thomas 
Railroad; Trinity & Brazos Valley; United States & 
Canada; Waynesburg & Washington; West Virginia 
Midland; White River Railroad (of Vermont) ; White 
Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway. 





NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—W. M. Ritter, of 
Columbus, Ohio, president of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., will be the lumber industry’s repre- 
sentative on the war service executive council of 
the national Chamber of Commerce, recently ap- 
pointed. , 

The national chamber has transmitted to the 
appropriate Governmvat agencies the resolutions 
adopted at the reeénstruction conference held in 
Atlantic City early in December, including the 
House and Senate committees having jurisdiction 
in the matters concerned. 

A referendum on industrial codperation shortly 
will be issued by the national chamber, prepara- 
tion of which is now under way. 





TO HELP PAYMENT OF HUN INDEMNITY 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Jan. 6.—The United States 
is in agreement with Great Britain and France 
concerning the necessity for the rehabilitation of 
Germany’s industrial and commercial life, in order 
that the Teutons may have the financial means 
with which to pay the big war indemnity that is 
to be levied upon them. 

It is not open to argument that Germany must 
‘come back’’ in an economic sense, in the view of 
officials here. Any other policy, they point out, 
would render Germany helpless to pay an adequate 
indemnity for the reconstruction of Belgium and 
northern France, and for property destroyed and 
other violations of international law and humanity. 

There is a genuine fear here and in Allied capi- 
tals that Bolshevism may sweep Germany, should 
the masses not be permitted to have employment. 
The economic reasons, however, are even stronger. 
France is dependent upon Germany for the pur- 
chase of goods, especially raw materials, and for 
the sale of a large volume of French products. In 
normal times there also is an exchange of goods 
between England and Germany, which will be 
resumed at the proper time. 
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Except thru such commercial intercourse and 
industrial revival in Germany, it is pointed out, 
Germany can not meet the Allied demands, and 
the adoption of any other course ‘‘ would be cut- 
ting off the limb the Allies are sitting on.’’ 

It is not yet known whether the blockade against 
Germany will be lifted before the peace conven- 
tions are signed, but the expectation is that it will 
be partly lifted in order to provide employment for 
the big population of Germany. When the Bel- 
gians entered Dusseldorf the question arose whether 
a large plant there should be operated. The Bel- 
gian authorities ruled that it should. 





TRAFFIC COMMITTEEMAN STARTS WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7—Frank Carnahan, 
recently traffic manager of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co. and now head of the new traffic committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has arrived here and opened his office at 624 South- 
ern Building, where he is in immediate touch with 
Gen, L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National. The 
appointment of the committee is‘a departure for 
the National association. The committee promises 
to perform a useful service. 

Mr. Carnahan, who has had long experience as 
a rate expert in the traffic department of railroads, 
will keep in close touch with the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and all other Government 
branches concerned with transportation. So long 
as the Railroad Administration continues, he will 
maintain the same close contact with it. 

Secretary of War Bakerhas been endeavoring for 
some time to convince Congress that $17,000,000 
should be provided forthe completion of three 
permanent camps for thearmy, located at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., Columbus, 








Lumber Transportation 








FUTURE CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—The fact developed 
today that some officials of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration approve the idea, first voiced publicly by 
railroad officials, that Congress provide for the 
creation of a Department of Transportation. Fur- 
thermore, those holding this view would have the 
secretary of transportation serve as executive offi- 
cer of the transportation system of the entire coun- 
try, regardless of what form of Government con- 
trol may be finally adopted by Congress. 

When Edgar E. Clark, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appeared before the Senate 
interstate commerce committee and strongly op- 
posed Government ownership or operation of the 
railroads at this juncture he spoke for the entire 
commission except Mr. Woolly, who was the right- 
hand bower of Director General McAdoo when the 
latter was piloting Woodrow Wilson’s first presi- 
dential campaign in 1912. Commissioner Woolly is 
in entire agreement with Mr. McAdoo concerning 
the wisdom of extending the period of Federal 
control five years from Jan. 1 or, failing that, to 
return the roads immediately to private ownership 
and control. 

The commission, all of whose members are thor- 
oly inforn.cd on railroad matters from close asso- 
ciation with transportation, thinks it would be 
folly to return the railroads without a reasonable 





Ga., and West Point, Ky. 
These are artillery camps, 
the Georgia site not yet 


having had much done 
upon it. Today Mr. 
Baker told the Senate 


military affairs commit- 
tee that it was planned to 
spend $12,000,000 on the 
Georgia camp. Members 
of the committee indi- 
cated that they might 
give the War Department 
authority to spend $5,- 
000,000 on the West 
Point and Fayetteville 
camps, but were inclined 
to eliminate the Columbus 
eamp altogether, on the 
ground that there would 
be no necessity for the 
three in peace times. 

Some time ago there was talk that Mr. Baker 
would seek a half billion dollars for the purchase of 
camps. This he denied emphatically at the time, 
and when the actual figures of $17,000,000 came out 
the Senate committee thought them entirely too 
big. 

This is illustrative of the determination, crop- 
ping up everywhere, to stop all war expenditures 
wherever possible, presumably on the theory that 
few of them can longer be excused, and that those 
which must continue will place a heavy financial 
burden on the tax payers of the country. 
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AUTHORIZES NEW ARMY SONSTRUCTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 7.—While the War 
and Navy Departments have been chopping off 
construction contracts right and left with a free 
hand and a hard swing, the former has now dis- 
covered that some new construction is required. 
This announcement was made today: 


The following additional hospital construction has 
been authorized and will be undertaken at once by the 
construction division of the army: 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C.: Alterations and additions to the receiving ward 
and the construction of a building for automobile re- 
pairs and farm mechanics necessary for physical recon- 
struction exercises; at Debarkation Hospital 51 at 
Hampton Roads, Va.: Nurses’ quarters, barrack for 
enlisted men as well as mess barracks for them, diet 
kitchens, alterations to existing barracks and sheds, a 
new wharf and a hospital train track and shed, at a 
total estimated cost at this point of $195,000. 
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PANAMA TIMBER CUT FOR CANAL USE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—Col. Chester Harding, 
governor of the Panama Canal Zone, in a special re- 
port to the Secretary of War telling of measures taken 
to safeguard the canal during the period of hostilities, 
says that on account of the high prices of lumber 
from the States and the difficulty of arranging trans- 
portation a native lumber field was developed and 
approximately 4,000,000 feet of serviceable lumber has 
been sawn from timber cut in the jungles. 





LBBB BI I III IOI 


THE MILITARY airplane program in Italy called for 
the establishment of a great veneer industry, which 
now is operating on a large scale and doubtless will 
become permanent. 





The accompanying photograph, sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the 
courtesy of Capt. Lawrence R. McCoy, 2nd Battalion, 20th Engineers 
(Forest), France, shows French peasants harvesting grain by primitive 
hand methods near the operations of the Engineering Corps. 


notice, or without first making certain amendments 
to existing law that will strengthen Government 
control over their operation in private ownership, 
such as supervision of security issues, pooling of 
facilities and clarification of doubtful relationship 
between Federal and State authorities. 

It was no surprise to some members of the Sen- 
ate committee that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended strongly against Government 
ownership. Members of the commission have not 
hesitated to express their opinions freely when 
questioned privately. They have been in position 
to judge of the effectiveness of Federal control and 
the measure of success that it has enjoyed. 

The commission would have the laws changed 
so as to give it absolute authority over security 
issues, and also to extend its rate jurisdiction into 
the purely intrastate field, centralizing rate super- 
vision and regulation in the Federal body. It 
would have competition in rates largely eliminated, 
but continue competition in service. This principle 
has been strongly urged from several different 
quarters, 

Mr. McAdoo and those closely associated with 
him continue to insist that his plan of continuing 
Federal control for five years is sound and would 
work to the distinct advantage of the Government, 
the railroads and the shipping and traveling public. 





WANT COMMISSION TO REVIEW RATES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 6.—Opposition to the re- 
duction of present demurrage charges is expressed in 
a letter received by Executive Secretary W. L. Good- 
now, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
from C. A. Prouty, director of the division of public 
service of the United States Railroad Administration. 
It is in reply to a request forwarded to Mr. Prouty 
late in December by Secretary Goodnow, on behalf of 
his association, asking that the old charges be re- 
stored. Mr. Prouty says: 

The charges for demurrage are designed not to se- 
cure additional revenue, but to secure a more prompt 
release of equipment, which is as necessary now as at 
the time General Order No. 7 was promulgated, and 
I find myself unable to agree to and urge a modifica- 
tion of the provisions of the order. If you desire to 
pursue the matter further, I suggest that you address 
the director of traffic, Mr. Edward Chambers. 

Secretary Goodnow is transmitting copies of Mr. 
Prouty’s reply to the members of his association with 


a request that they give it prompt consideration and 
advise him if they desire to carry the matter further. 
It also will be made a subject for discussion at the 
convention of the association which meets in this city 
next week. 


The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association also is tak- 
ing up the matter of reviewing proposed rates, which 
under private control of the railroads was lodged in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but which un- 
der Government control was suspended. The follow- 
ing letter has been forwarded by Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow to United States Senator Warren G. Harding, 
of Ohio, and to Representative Nicholas Longworth, 
of the Second Ohio District: 


* The Interstate Commerce Commission at present has 
not the power to suspend rates inaugurated by the 
United States Railroad Administration. Formerly, un- 
der private control of the railroads, the commission 
had this power and could suspend a proposed rate 
pending an investigation, until its reasonableness 
could be determined. The long experience the com- 
mission has had in handling the question of rates, 
and the able manner in which it has disposed of the 
problem, without question qualify that honorable 
body as being the proper one to pass ypon these is- 
sues, 

Therefore we are in favor of the measure recently 
introduced by Senator Cummins, proposing to restore 
this suspended power to the commission and permit 
it is to pass upon rates inaugurated by the director of 
railroads. 

We hope that you are in sympathy with Senator 
Cummins’ proposed bill reinstating the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over rates, and we 
trust that we may count on you to support it when 
Me rr up for final passage before your honorable 
ody. 

Copies of this communication were sent to the mem- 
bers of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association with 
the request that they address like communications 
to their representatives in Congress, both senators 
and representatives, urging their support of the Cum- 
mins bill. The bill is to come before the Senate in a 
few days. 
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NEW RULES FOR FREIGHT CLAIMS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 6.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has made new regulations in regard to the 
method in which claims must be made, interpreting 
the general order of the administration and applying 
uniformly to all roads under Federal control. The 
notice from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as received 
by Cincinnat{ shippers, in substance points out the 
following regulations : 

Claims for loss of or damage to freight shall be made 
on the standard form approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and shall be supported by: (1) 
The original bill of lading, if not previously surren- 
dered to carrier; (2) the original paid freight receipt, 
if issued; (3) original or certified copy of invoice of 
value; and (4) all other obtainable facts in proof of 
such loss or damage and the value thereof. If any 
necessary document is lost or destroyed, claimant shall 
file a bond of indemnity to cover. 


Claims for overcharges in rates, divisions, or exten- 
sions must be supported by original freight bill. 


Claims resulting from errors in weight, classification, 
routing etc., must be supported by: (1) The original 
paid freight bill; and also (2) the bill of lading. 

Claims for overpayment resulting from collection 
both at point of shipment and at destination must be 
supported by both original paid freight receipts. 

Separate claims for overcharges must be presented 
and must not include claims for loss and damage. 





ARGUMENT DATE ASSIGNED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—-On Feb. 5 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will hear oral argument 
on Docket No. 10083—-Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Ala- 
bama Central Railway et al. 





REPARATION FOR ILLEGAL CHARGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—Reparation of $117.27 
is awarded by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
Henry G. Brabston, of Birmingham, Ala., on account 
of illegal charges found to have been collected for the 
shipment of a carload of lumber from Alexander City, 
Ala., to Roanoke, Va., reshipped to Greencastle, Pa. 

In an opinion handed down in Docket No. 9407— 
B. Johnson & Son versus St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Co. et al.—the commission finds unreasonable 
the rate legally applicable on ties in carloads from 
Pocahontas and Elnora, Ark., to Cairo, Ill., and from 
Pocahontas and Black Rock, Ark., to Thebes, Ill. The 
complainant is held to be entitled to reparation on cer- 
tain past shipments. An order for the payment of 
reparation will be issued when the exact amount due 
has been established. A rate of 11 cents a hundred 
pounds was enforced when the complaint was filed, 
on the ground that 10 cents would be a reasonable 
charge. This the commission finds is justified by the 
evidence. 





Tue FRENCH colonial minister has asked for a 
credit of 40,000,000 franes to finance a greater ex- 
ploitation of the French colonial forests, made nec- 
essary vy the great need for timber in France. 
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of Unsightly Plot Incidentally Brings Inquiries for Flans and Material 


Was it not Poor Richard who said that he who 
does not attend to his own business soon will have 
no business to attend to? Of course, Poor Richard 
was only a pen-name for Benjamin Franklin; and 
tho some of Franklin’s enemies accused him of 
continually looking out for the ‘‘main chance,’’ 
his influence on American institutions 


business merely as a means of securing a livelihood 
and accumulating a competence for their later 
years, it is true in some cases and ought to be true 
in all that men’s businesses are pleasures. It is 
conceivable that a lumberman could find almost as 
much pleasure in supplying the lumber for build- 


ing community, and of course the promoting of an 
egg-laying contest was merely taking advantage 
of an opportunity for stimulating interest in and 
improving the methods of an important local in- 

dustry. 
Like all public improvements, this first existed 
in the mind of a man interested in 





is scarcely second to that of any man, = 
even Washington. 

No person desirous of promoting 
his own business or the welfare of his 
community can do better today than 
to read Franklin’s autobiography. It 
was he who while in London hired a 
person to sweep the street in front of 
his house and was astonished to learn 
how quickly and cheaply it could be 
done. To this day streets of many 
large cities are largely swept by hand. 
Franklin was instrumental in organ- 
izing the first scientific and civie club, 
and he started one of the earliest cir 
culating libraries in the United States. 
He also organized the first police and 
fire force in the United States, and 
thru the counsels of Poor Richard he 
did much to promote thrift among 
his thousands of readers. 

Franklin’s life teaches many excellent lessons, 
but none more valuable than that a person can 
devote much of his time to the publie service with- 
out neglecting his own affairs and without using 
his publie position to promote his own interests at 
the public expense. It teaches also that tho a 
person devoted to promoting the public welfare 








THE LAND WAS LEASED FOR THREE 





AND LOADED ON CAR 


ing a fine home for one of his friends and neigh- 
bors as for using the material to erect a similar 
structure for himself; and this too with little re- 
gard to the incidental profit in the transaction. In 
the same way he should find pleasure in providing 
the plans and material for structures best suited 
to the needs of the industries of his communities 











THE CONTEST BROUGHT MANY INQUIRIES FOR PLANS AND MATERIAL 
TO THE WOOD BROS. CO.’S YARD ALONGSIDE 


must expect to be misunderstood and maligned, 
such criticism need not cause him serious uneasiness 
or lessen his usefulness to his fellows. 

The experience of Franklin as well as of most 
other persons who have interested themselves in 
promoting the public welfare shows that proposals 
and movements for community betterment that 
appear small and comparatively insignificant at 
start often expand and grow until 


YEARS, THE OLD DRYER WRECKED 


community betterment—George W. 
Wood, manager of Wood Bros. Co. 
Mr. Wood had long hoped to find a way 
of getting rid of the old abandoned 
fruit dryer, shown in the first picture, 
which occupied the site that later was 
improved as shown in the follow- 
ing illustrations. This dream began 
nearly five years before it was to be 
realized; for not until it was proposed 
in 1917 to hold an egg-laying contest 
in Santa Cruz did Mr. Wood see his 
opportunity. While the improvement 
was promoted under the auspices of 
the East Santa Cruz Improvement 
Club, Mr. Wood and the Wood Bros. 
Co. were prime movers in the matter. 
The club and a number of merchants 
supplied the money for building the 
plant, for conducting the contest and 
for awarding the prizes to the winners. 

No retailer who appreciates advertising will 
underestimate the following description of the 
improvement, which appeared in substance as a 
news item in a Santa Cruz paper: ‘The 
passing of the old dryer on Soquel Avenue 
was an event that was hailed with delight by all 
progressive citizens when that eyesore was razed 














whether they be mercantile, manufacturing or agri- 
cultural. When the lumberman has once acquired 
this point of view he will have an eye open for 
opportunities for improvements both private and 
public that are designed to raise life in his com- 
munity to a higher level. 

A good example of the sort of community better- 
ment that can be promoted by the retail lumber- 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN “THE NEW AND THE OLD” MARKED THE 
CHANGE AS A COMMUNITY BETTERMENT 


to the ground. But now comes a greater change. 
Instead of the former building with its decorations 
of hideous signs, there is to be a little piece of 
fairyland. The visitor will first see along the 
fence facing Soquel Avenue geraniums in orna- 
mental plots, these appearing above the fence and 
spaced at regular intervals. Kntering the gate 
at the center of the fence and walking down a little 
avenue he will first pass the lawns on 








even their promoters are astonished 
at their success. In fact, it appears to 
be one of the principles or laws of 
society that every institution of the 
community must inevitably touch and 
exert an influence upon all others. It 
is well enough for retail lumbermen 
to dwell on this thought occasionally 
in considering their own businesses as 
factors in determining the character 
of their communities. When one con- 
siders that most of the material for 
constructing the homes of the people 
of the community and for housing 
their domestic animals is provided by 
the lumberman, one realizes the inti- 
macy of his relation to the commu- 
nity. If it is conceded that the lum- 
berman, occupying this strategic posi- 
tion, can exert a very positive influ- 
ence in determining what shall be the 
character of the homes of his community and what 
kind of structures his fellow citizens shall provide 
for their domestic animals, the opportunities open 
to him to promote the public welfare are more 
numerous and important than are afforded any 
other member of the community. One might almost 
say that the obligations imposed by this relation 
to his fellows are such that the lumberman can not 
remain indifferent to his duties in the public behalf. 

While it may be true that many men engage in 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE POULTRYMEN FOUND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION AND METHODS 


MODEL POULTRY UNIT 


= apr Te 





man is afforded by the work of the Wood Bros. 
Co., formerly known as the East Side Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Santa Cruz, Cal., in transforming an un- 
sightly plat alongside its yard into a beauty spot. 
The pictures on this page showing the transforma- 
tion effected, if the lettering were omitted, would 
suggest a pleasure park, tho as a matter of fact 
the buildings house many of the choicest hens of 
the community, all entered in an egg-laying con- 
test, Santa Cruz is eelebrated as an egg-produc- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


each side and in the rear of these will 
stop to admire the gardens of bulbs. 
Continuing his walk, he will come face 
to face with the pergola, which 
stretches across his path, and unless he 
passes thru one of the pergola’s aper- 
tures, he must go around to reach 
the poultry unit house. 

But he will stop in the pergola to 
admire its Dorie architecture. At first 
he will think it is made of ivory, but 
on inquiry he will learn that it is 
made of Santa Cruz redwood and is 
covered by several coats of paint as 
white, as the driven snow. A glance 
back over his path will bring to his 
notice two flashing gardens of bulbs 
as well as the soft-cropped lawns 
alongside the walk. 

This preliminary feast of the senses 
is but an introduction to the central 
figure in the picture—the unit poultry house, also 
made of redwood, the walls painted white and the 
roof green, which is otherwise peculiarly a Santa 
Cruz product, built after the original plans of a 
local poultryman improved as the result of ex- 
periences and observations of other local poultry- 
men, A characteristic feature of the house is the 
central alley, on each side of which are arranged 
the pens. The feed troughs, water pans, mash 
hoppers, nest boxes, dropping boards and ven- 
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tilators; in facet, every part of the 
equipment of the house is accessible 
from this central alley, so that the 
work of caring for the fowls is sim- 
plified to the last degree. 

This experience of the Wood Bros. 
Co. may well serve as an example for 
other retail lumbermen to follow, not 
only with respect to poultry raising 
but with respect to every other in- 
dustry that is deemed of enough im- 
portance to merit consideration as a 
field for the use of building materials. 
There is not a rural community in 
which opportunities are not presented 
for proposing improvements that, 
while they might entail the use of 
the lumberman’s merchandise, would 
add so much more to the wealth of 
the persons making them and to the 
community as a whole that the lumber- 











man who proposed them could not 





As to the contest itself, it admits 
ten birds entered by each of twelve 
local poultrymen and is to continue 
a full year. Some of the birds are 
pullets and some mature hens. A reg- 
ular schedule for the care of the birds 
has been fixed, and all are treated 
alike. Records of each lot are ecare- 
fully kept, so that it is practicable 
to compare the performances of ma- 
ture birds with pullets and of pullets 
hatched in a given month with those 
hatched in other months, the latter 
comparison being of considerable in- 
terest in Santa Cruz as well as else- 
where among poultrymen. These ree- 
ords are published frequently in the 
local papers as the contest progresses 
and the interest thus stimulated brings 
many visitors to the plant as well as 
to the office of the Wood Bros. Co. In 
fact, George F. Wood writes that the 





reasonably be charged with selfish- LABOR, THE MOST COSTLY OF COMMODITIES, IS REDUCED TO A MINI- — plant has served as a model for the 


ness. At any rate, if the lumberman 
keeps a pig, a cow, a horse or poul- 


MUM BY ARRANGEMENT AND BY SAVING DEVICES 


improvement of several other plants 
in the neighborhood, while it has 


try of any kind, the building that houses it should be modern and con- tended to promote the poultry business by showing that by proper construe- 
tion many of the objections to poultry keeping may be obviated. 


venient and serve as a model of its kind. 








SAYS THE BEST BUILDING TIME IS NOW 


lowa Lumberman Gives Reasons for His Con- 
viction—Offers Strong Argument 








The Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., of Dubuque, 
Iowa, believes in advertising and has some prac- 
tical ideas on the subject with relation to the com- 
ing season’s business, Secretary J. A. Kerper, of 
the company, in a recent letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, expresses the belief that from now 
until spring the logical argument to stress in lum- 
ber and building material advertisements is that 
there is no probability of any decline in prices, 
and that it is advisable for intending builders to 
proceed with the work now, or as soon as weather 
conditions permit. Mr. Kerper further says: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is certainly correct in 
assuming that the farmers, this year above all others, 
should do extensive building. They are certainly getting 
big prices for their products with great assurance that 
they are going to continue to get good remuneration 
fer some years to come. There is certainly no reason 
in the world why any farmer should put off erecting 
necessary buildings. 

Indications are that there is going to be considerable 
activity in the building line, not only among farmers 
but in the cities as well, but we find that the one 
feature which seems to have a tendency to make many 
hesitate is the idea that appears to have gained 
prevalence in many quarters that prices on lumber as 
well as any other building materials are going to 
decline. We can not see it that way. It is a foregone 
conclusion, at least so we feel, that manufacturers are 
not going to find it advisable to cut down wages 
indiscriminately, and as long as they have to pay high 
prices for labor, lumber can not decline to any consid 
erable degree. 

We believe that from now until spring the logical 
argument in any lumber or building material advertise 
ment is to set forth the facts which will tend to 
convince prospective builders that it is advisable for 
them to buy the material, and that there is no possi 
bility of any decline in prices. There is a somewhat 
disturbing factor as far as residence buildings are 
concerned, and that is the prices of plumbing and 
heating goods. At the prices being demanded richt 
now a good hot water or steam heating plant and 
modern plumbing in a residence will cost almost as 
much as all the rest of the building. We find that in 
many instances this feature is causing prospective 
builders to hesitate, and it appears that they are 
justified in assuming that prices on these lines are 
going to come down considerably. If the manufactur 
ers of these products could be prevailed upon to get 
together and reduce their prices to where they ought 
to be, it would clarify the situation considerably. 

We have been receiving the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
advertising bulletins at intervals and shall indeed be 
pleased to have you continue sending them. We have 
gained many good ideas from your advertisements and 
have made use of them in many ways. We maintain 
a plan service of our own and endeavor to furnish our 
patrons with all data and information necessary in 
solving their building problems. 

[In connection with what Mr. Kerper says re- 
garding the cost of heating apparatus, attention is 
ealled to the fact that the American Radiator Co. 
has this week announced a reduction of 25 per- 
cent on radiators, boilers and other staples of its 
manufacture.—EDITOR. | 


Perea" 


NEW EDITION OF HOLIDAY CALENDAR 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has pre 
pared for the year 1919 a new and enlarged edi 
tion of the book issued a year ago on ‘‘ Bank and 
Publie Holidays Thruout the World.’’ That book 
embodied what is believed to have been the first 
attempt to compile a complete list of the holidays 
of all nations, and was prepared especially for 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers engaged in 
international trade. It is now in use everywhere 
by those whose business involves the making of 
payments and collections in other countries, and 
has come to be recognized as an authority. 

To make reference easy, the book is divided into 





two parts. The first is a holiday calendar for 
1919. Under each day and date of the year is 
given a list of the political subdivisions everywhere 
in the world where that day and date will be ob- 
served as a holiday. In the second part a list of 
these political subdivisions is given, and under 
each one the dates and names of all holidays 
celebrated there during the year. 

This valuable little reference book is not for 
sale, but is printed as a part of the service which 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York provides for 
its customers and others. 





FURNITURE MAKERS’ RELATION TO WOOD 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 8.—William E. Litchfield, 
Boston lumber wholesaler and manufacturer and 
delegate of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, addressed the members of the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Bureau of this State at its 
annual dinner at the American House a few days 
ago on the hardwood lumber outlook here. He 
emphasized the value of intimate relations between 
lumber dealers and ultimate consumers. He strong- 
ly urged the extensive use for case and cabinet work 
of the cheaper hardwoods, such as beech, birch, 
gumwood and elm et¢., in view of the prevailing 
high prices of oak, walnut, mahogany ete., noting 
that many dealers are already achieving note- 
worthy results in this State by their use. He told 
of the methods of treating and handling these in 
this form of work. 

Regarding prices for hardwoods in the future, 
Mr. Litchfield said he believed there would be no 
great drop in values on most of the principal com- 
modities till supply and demand became the set- 
tled guiding factors. He said he looked for no 
early decrease in hardwood prices and he thought 
there was no reason why furniture dealers should 
not buy now, rather than wait for a drop that he 
felt would not come for a long time. 

Mr. Litchfield declared the business men of the 
country were more hopeful now that the war was 
over, being satisfied that the Government had no 
further plans to exercise authority over big inter 
ests. 

Pres, IX. B. Reed told of the Atlantic City con- 
ference and various members told of their experi- 
ence on their recent trip to Lake Champlain. 





“Let the HOME BUILDINGS Smile a 
Welcome When the Boys Come Home” 





Build new, repair or remodel now. Get your mater- 
ials from us. We give you personal service that 
means an_ individual instead of a mere name 


on our books; 

It means treating every order as though it were that 
first one on which future ones depend; 

It means understanding of your needs and « person- 
al striving to fill them as you want them filled; 


It means that sort of service that makes business u 


pleasure. 





Home Lumber Company 


**Headquarters for Home Builders” 
TIMELY ADVERTISEMENT OF RETAILER 


SEES BIG BUILDING YEAR BEGUN 


Observant, Manufacturer Voices Faith—Wood 
the Logical Material to Use 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan, 6.—Fred J. Schroeder, 
secretary and treasurer of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, and one of the leading 
authorities on conditions in the lumber industry 
from logging to retailing, in Wisconsin, reviews 
the situation at the beginning of the new year, 
in part, as follows: 


Sincerely grateful at the turn of events in the world’s 
history, we welcome the new year with good cheer. 
Indeed, it is a more welcome task right now to “look 
forward,” rather than to turn back the historic pages 
of the eventful year 1918, in a review of conditions 
in the lumber industry. 


The ending of the war came at a most opportune 
time for, In normal times, the quiet period in the lum- 
ber business occurs during the winter months. Thus 
readjustment can take place with the least upheaval 
and by spring the industry can approach the active 
building season with renewed vigor and confidence. 

There are plenty of fundamental facts which prove 
beyond a doubt that the next year, as well as the fol- 
lowing years, will stand out as big building years. In 
the first place we must bear in mind that building 
activity has been away below normal the last two years, 
and reached its lowest point this last year. It is but 
natural to assume that the pendulum wil) swing back 
and will show a decided reaction, not only offsetting the 
slack periods, but even outstripping any previous 
building record. 

The first factor is the need for new housing facilities 
for the congested population in our cities. “Build a 
home” should be the slogan of every man interested in 
the welfare of his community. Every city must take 
care of its overflow in population and housing problems 
will occupy the attention of every civic body. Already 
plans are being made for modern tenements and apart- 
ment houses. Other civie activities and improvements 
requiring lumber may be promoted. These improve- 
ments are necessarily due to the neglect during the 
period in which war has been the business of the coun- 
try. The same is true of national improvements, and 
altho our rebuilding problems can not be compared to 
those of the European countries, nevertheless building 
activities which have been lying dormant have shown 
the effect and must be taken care of now. A bigger 
demand for lumber will be the natural result. 

Feeding the world for some time to come brings us 
face to face with the problem of making our farms 100 
percent efficient. The American farmer has learned 
more about business and business methods in the last 
few years than at any other period in the history of 
farming. He has learned that efficiency in farming and 
dairying means better and improved buildings, such as 
implement sheds, barns and silos. Repairs and new 
buildings will be the order of the day in farming com- 
munities and lumber will be the building material which 
will be most in demand. 

In all directions one sees the effect of inactivity of 
so-called nonessential or nonwar industry. The re- 
newal of enterprises which are quite essential in peace 
times will create new and heavy demands on lumber. 
Summarizing, we may say that the immediate future, 
after a short period of readjustment, will show a 
healthy and ever increasing demand for all building 
materials and especially wood. The war has taught 
that wood is the ideal material for practically every 
form of construction. Where speed is required and 
time a factor of importance—use wood. In a growing 
community, as well as a growing business where flexi- 
bility is essential—use wood. In the building of homes 
where artistic effects and finishes are desirable—use 
wood. In farm buildings where a non-conductor of 
heat is desirable—use wood. As in other industries, 
real progress has been made in the use of wood. Today, 
when it is possible with the use of creosote stains and 
fire retardant paints to make wood equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any other single building material, there is 
absolutely no reason why the greatest optimism should 
not prevail regarding the future of the industry. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Hollanders Set a Pace in Retailing— Advertising Features Out of the Ordinary—Hints on 
Securing Farm Trade and Handling Planning Service 


A few years ago the Realm carried a story of 
a young Dutch lumberman whose yard was located 
in Pella, Towa. It was a second hand story, for 
it was told to me by a young chap, also of Dutch 
descent, who at that time was a law student in 
Iowa University. It may be well to explain that 
when I say Dutch I mean Dutch. All of us have 
fallen more or less into the habit of saying Dutch 
when we mean German. Needless to say, the two 
words have different meanings. We’ve been fight- 
ing the Germans but not the Dutch, A Dutchman 
who knew only his own language couldn’t under- 
stand a German any more than he could understand 
a Hottentot. A German is a native of Germany; 
a Dutchman is a native of Holland. The Dutch 
language while strange enough to our ears is said 
to be much more closely allied to English than 
is the German language; and the Dutch people 
are racially closely related to the English people. 


Advertising a la Hollandaise 


De Reus, my lawyer friend, was later in France 
serving with the American Expeditionary Force. 
Kuyper, the young lun.berman he told me about, 
was in a deferred class on account of dependents, 
but he rather expected to be called sooner or later 
unless the need for men suddenly abated. Pella 
has sent a large number of soldiers abroad and 
to the camps, and this is in keeping not only with 
the genuine Americanism of the Pella people but 
also with the ideals of the founders of the town. 
The original settlers came from Holland under 
the leadership of a preacher and started the town in 
1847. Their idea was to secure religious liberty, 
and this liberty has been given to them freely by 
America. Prosperity has come to them, too. Dutch 
industry and thrift applied to rich Iowa land have 
resulted in the production of wealth. Pella is said 
to be one of the wealthiest towns in America, 
measured on a per capita basis. They are a frugal 
people, but their frugality is not stinginess. Your 
stingy man will save a nickle at any cost. He will 
save it even tho the spending of it would bring 
him a subsequent profit of a dollar. This is not 
the Dutch habit. Your Dutchman igs willing to 
spend money in order to make more money. This 
explains the continued volume of lumber sales in 
the town. 

I noticed that among all the people of Dutch de- 
scent in the town to whom I talked every one spoke 
good English. There was hardly a trace of foreign 
accent. And this is among people who cherish 
their own language and use it daily. They are said 
to be natural linguists who learn languages easily 
and thoroly. This matter of the use of the Dutch 
language is exemplified in a bit of advertising that 
Kuyper does. He has signboards along the roads 
beginning ‘‘Spreek met Kuyper,’’ and continuing 
with other Dutch phrases, the meaning of which 
I could only guess. Probably all his customers 
unless perchance a few old men can speak and 
understand English as well as any one. But they 
naturally cling to the Dutch language. At any 
rate, Kuyper has found it to his advantage to 
make at least part of his business 2dvances thru the 
medium of the native language of his customers. 
On top of a building at the corner of the square 
he has a large sign showing two people dressed in 
Dutch costume. The wording on this sign is Eng- 
lish. ‘Talk with Kuyper,’ it says. ‘‘ Quality 
Lumber. Sudden Service.’’ Evidently Tom Wil- 
liams coined a popular phrase when he thought of 
‘*Sudden Service.’’ I run into it every once in 
a while. The people to whom it appeals are the 
dealers who seem genuinely eager to put across the 
best quality of service and who want a picturesque 
phrase with which to describe it. 


Dutch Nomenclature and Rain’s Influence 


Pella is a clean, attractive town, quite American 
in appearance but with a certain admixture of 
Dutch flavor in the architecture. The older houses 
are built close to the sidewalk, are generally made 
of red, molded brick and in certain slight par- 
ticulars have the touch of foreign style. But the 
newer houses are of frame construction and are 
built according to American ideas. I happened to 
notice the names of three of the streets. They 
were Peace, Independence and Union. These names 
smack of the ideals of the town’s founders and 
of the thoughts most prominent in the minds of 
northern men at the time of the Civil War. The 
names of the merchants doing business in the 
town give the place a distinctive local color. Among 
others I noticed De Boer, Den Adel, Van der Ploeg, 
Van den Oever, Van Wely, Van der Pol and Van 
der Syde. 








To see a few names like these is a common oc- 
currence in any town. It is a part of America, the 
Melting Pot. But to see a whole town displaying 
such names is unusual. It happens in Pella and 
perhaps in Holland, Mich. There may be other 
Dutch towns, but these are the ones I think of. 

The morning I called on Mr. Kuyper was chilly 
and cloudy. A drizzle of rain had oozed down all 
night, turning the roads into a ‘‘waveless sea of 
mud,’’ to quote Mr. Masefield on the trenches. 
Ordinarily I am entirely composed about rain. I 
remind myself of an old German who lived near the 
farm where I grew up. He was thrifty and worked 
hard and believed that all his family should like 
wise be thrifty and work hard. One day he had te 
be away from home all day. It was a cause of 
anxiety to him that he could not be present and 
in person assure 100 percent of useful activities 
on the part of his sons. The next best thing to 
personal supervision, he thought, was explicit in- 
structions covering all possible contingencies. The 
boys listened impatiently to his endless instruc- 
tions, being determined to start fishing the moment 
his wagon had gotten out of sight over the hill. 
Finally Hans drove off, but at the gate he stopped. 
A new thought had occurred to him. ‘‘Oh, poys,’’ 
he called, ‘‘ poys, listen vunee. If he should rain 
yet already, vy well, um, I guess you better shust 
let him rain.’’ That has always been my philos- 
ophy. If he rains I just let him rain. 

But in these days when the Realm’s Inkslin ‘er 
travels around in the Greatest Journal’s jitney a 
rain is not so lightly to be dismissed. We still 











“*T guess you better shust let him rain’” 


let him rain, but we’re not always bright and 
cheerful and happy about it. Iowa is a great State. 
We Iowans admit it without argument. But the 
roads are not something we go out of oir way 
to bring into the conversation when we are talk- 
ing to a man from another State. As one of the 
Des Moines papers put it, ‘‘In all that is good 
Iowa affords the best—except good roads.’’ A 
quarter of an hour of rain will raise hob with 
about any dirt road in Iowa, and an all night’s 
drizzle simply dissolves them. But some friend 
of man invented tire chains and every autoist in 
the Hawkeye State carries them at all times, un- 
less he is a foolish virgin. While the Inkslinger 
was out among the yards Mrs, Inkslinger waited 
at the little hotel and fell into conversation with 
a lady auto tourist who was a bit hard of hearing. 
Mrs. Inkslinger, apropos of nothing much, remarked 
on how well the towels were ironed and volunteered 
the information that she didn’t iron her towels 
as carefully as that. ‘‘Well,’’ said the lady 
tourist, ‘‘if you put chains on you’ll make it all 
right.’? 

Great indeed is the chain. And while the 
Better Half of the Realm has not borrowed them 
to assist in the ironing, the jitney when shod with 
them tackled the oozy hills on the outskirts of 
Pella and wallowed along manfully for forty miles 
or so. But I’m getting ahead of my story. 


Securing Farmer Trade by Suggestion 


My friend De Reus ‘old me that Kuyper when 
he came to control of his yard went to great pains 
to get acquainted with people. He drove a car 
thru the country and stopped to talk to the farmers. 
It wasn’t a case of soliciting trade so much as it 


was getting to know the farmers and getting them 
acquainted with him. In this way also he found 
out what was considered good farm equipment. 
When he discovered a farm not well supplied with 
buildings he knew it, and he knew the farmer 
knew it. A man is more or less sensitive to com- 
munity opinion. You may know that he will do 
well to install milking machines, say, or an or- 
chard spraying outfit. But if none of his neighbors 
has installed such equipment he will be secure in 
his belief that you are a foolish sort of person 
and that it is good business to avoid such hair- 
brained schemes. But if you tell him he needs 
a silo, and he knows that all his neighbors have 
silos, why, that is a different matter. He can’t 
dismiss you as a foolish person without including 
all his successful neighbors in the same list. 

But by driving thru the country Kuyper suce- 
ceeded in educating himself about the possibilities 
of country business. He extended his range of 
acquaintances and at the same time he got a 
great many people acquainted with him. I think 
he did a certain amount of actual soliciting of 
business. These methods proved to be wise ones 
in Kuyper’s case, as indeed they do in most cases. 
They can not be applied like a porous plaster to 
every ailing lumber business. After having met 
Kuyper it is easy to understand why he would 
succeed with these personal methods. He has 
the personality to put them across. Some dealers 
do well not to force themselves upon the attention 
of their customers too much. Too large doses may 
well make the customer sick and yard shy. It is 
of much value to a man to have that intangible 
bearing of friendliness and intelligence and honesty 
that makes for confidence and liking. I asked 
Mr. Kuyper if he still followed the practice of 
calling on his trade that in the beginning had 
proved of so much value to him. 


Unwise Trade Soliciting 


‘*T don’t solicit trade in person very much,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I still get to see as many people as I 
can, but a dealer has to be very careful about 
asking people to buy from him. Undoubtedly I 
built up my business in the beginning in this 
way, but I think the most valuable part of it was 
in getting to know people and what they needed 
and in getting them to know me. But there are 
at least two important aspects to the lumber 
business. One is getting along well with customers, 
and the other is getting along well with competitors. 
It is perfectly possible to be on a competitive 
basis and still not to use every kind of method 
to get business. If you go out and try to sell 
a bill of lumber to your competitor’s best customer, 
just go out and try to convince him that he needs 
a new barn or something like that, you are going 
to get into trouble. It isn’t good policy if for 
no other reason than that if you go after business 
in every way that comes to hand your competitor 
will be forced into using the same methods; and 
the result of that kind of action will be bad. The 
volume of lumber sold will not be increased but 
the cost of selling it will. In time lumber will be 
sold on a narrower margin than it ought to 
command,’’ 

This is something to keep in mind. Maybe the 
Realm has not always remembered it in its zeal 
to promote more efficient methods. A man must 
remember that he is exposed to attack on as many 
fronts as is his competitor. He can lose trade 
by as many avenues as he can gain it. Circum- 
stances have to determine whether a given method 
is fair and just or not; and if it is not it is likely 
to prove a boomerang. By the same token, certain 
methods that are useful in getting a business go- 
ing may not be good to keep it going. Mr. 
Dunlap, of Iowa City, found a spring opening a 
good thing for a couple of years, but he decided 
it had given its full measure of usefulness and 
has not repeated it. Competition does not mean 
unbridled hostility in which anything goes. A 
man may be aggressive and modern and still rec- 
ognize the fact that some things that might get 
trade are not to be used. I’m not thinking 
especially of personal solicitation, for that has its 
place in every yard when used with reason and 
discrimination. Neither am I thinking at all of 
calling on people in country and town when this 
can be done easily and in a way that will provoke 
nothing but friendly feelings. I’m quite sure 


if an efficiency engineer were placed in charge of 
a retail lumber yard that as soon as he had in- 
stalled a perpetual invoice and a bookkeeping sys- 
tem that fitted the business and had gotten the 
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yard rearranged he would make a complete tabula- 
tion of the actual and possible customers. To do 
this he would have to get acquainted with them. 


Character and Control of Current Trade 


I asked Mr. Kuyper how the volume of busi- 
ness had been and he assured me it was good. In 
fact, he said that in dollars and cents 1918 had 
been his biggest year. He hastened to add that 
with rising prices this did not necessarily mean 
much, but I am of the opinion that it means a 
good deal. It means that the farmers around 
Pella—for according to Mr. Kuyper’s account 
it has been the farmers and not the town’s people 
who have been doing the buying—it means that 
these farmers have money and are spending it 
for lumber freely. If they found it to their ad- 
vantage to build last year when so many things 
have operated to dissuade people from building it 
would indicate that building is going to continue 
good for some time. 

‘*T advise people to build now,’’ Mr. Kuyper 
said, ‘‘and I believe thoroly that it is to their 
advantage to do so. I don’t see any chance 
of building material’s being cheaper. A large 
volume of business has stayed out of the market; 
some of it because of a belief that the Govern- 
ment frowns on new construction, some of it be- 
cause prices were high. But building can be put 
off only about so long without hurting farm pro- 
duction, if it is farm building you are consider- 
ing. And people who live in town and are mak- 
ing money and want new houses will eventually 
put them up. So I expect that in any event there 
will be a good deal of construction in the mar- 
ket that normally should have come in much sooner. 


The Future Supply and Price of Lumber 

‘<When peace comes again there is every indi- 
cation that the export of lumber will begin at 
once. We have more ships now. A boat that 
brings American soldiers back to this country 
may on its outward trip take lumber to France 
to help in the rebuilding of that country. European 
forests have been cut without regard to any pol- 
icies of forestry; lumber was needed at the front 
in large quantities, so the forest engineers, in- 
cluding those in our own armies, have been sawing 
up trees wherever they could get them. Europe 
has always been short of lumber, at least we 
would say so, and this cutting of the forests for 
army purposes has decreased the supply still more. 
There will be a big demand for lumber to repair 
the destruction in the area that has been fought 
over and much of this lumber must come from 
the United States. 

‘“‘Tf this is going to be the case I don’t see 
how there can be an over supply of lumber in 
this country very soon. And if the demand remains 
so large the price is likely to stay high. Of course, 
if wages are reduced so that lumber can be pro- 
duced more cheaply that might reduce the price. 
But if wages fall in lumber making they will 
fall in all industries. And if wages go down the 
price of farm products will go down. These 
things work together in a general way. So I be- 
lieve thoroly that this is the time to do build- 
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“Too large doses may make the customer sick” 


ing. Cheaper lumber, if it comes, will bring 
with it cheaper corn with which to pay for the 
lumber. 

‘‘The greater part of the sales here have been 
of new buildings. There have been some repairs 
where wind storms did damage and some other 
repairs for buildings that have worn out in or- 
dinary use. But the bulk of the trade has been 
new farm buildings of one kind or another.’’ 

Difficulties in Planning Service 

‘*How do you find your house planning service 
takes among your customers?’’ I asked. I knew 
that Mr. Kuyper had used a planuing service in 


conjunction with his policy of getting acquainted 
with people when he was building up his busi- 
ness. 

“*Tt is all right,’’ he said. ‘‘But here again 
you have to be careful. It can be a big help if 
it is used in the right way, and it can be a 
hindrance if it isn’t. In the first place, it is next 
to impossible to put a lump sum on a given house 
unless you build it yourself. I don’t do that. 
There are contractors in Pella who deal with me 
whose trade is worth a good deal. I don’t want 
to antagonize them. Neither do I want to do 
contracting work. I had a little experience in 
giving a lump sum on a house. It was a case 
in which I felt reasonably sure of coming out all 
right, too. One of my customers had built a 
house and I knew exactly how much the material 
had cost. Another customer wanted to build a 
house just like this one and he asked for a lump 
sum price on the material. I gave it to him. But 
it happened that he hired a different carpenter, 
and this man did not follow the methods of the 
first carpenter. He used so much more material 
that we didn’t make much money on the job. 
For example, the first house required 80 sacks of 
plaster and the second 120. This was due to a 
difference in construction that made necessary 
a thicker coating of plaster. In the matter of 
lumber it was much the same. The second ear- 
penter used so much more lumber that in the 
end I wouldn’t have known from the material 
bills that it was anything like the first house. 

‘‘This experience taught me to look out for 
the lump sum on a house unless I know what 
carpenter is going to do the building, and even 
then it’s a risk. But at the same time I’m con- 
vineed that the time has passed when people 
want to buy just lumber; they want to buy 
houses. It’s not hard to see why this is true. 
House building has become more of an art than 
it used to be. There was a time when anybody 
could plan as good a house as any of his neigh- 
bors owned. The chances were that they had 
planned their own houses and knew nothing more 
about it than he did. But that time is gone. 
Houses now are planned so carefully and so ex- 
actly that not just any person can do it. A per- 
son who is not able to plan a house will be able 
to tell after it is built whether or not it is well 
done. There is a demand for houses planned with 
professional skill. 

‘‘This leads me to think that the best thing 
for a lumberman is to get the plans his customers 
want and then to sell the lumber for building 
the house by the thousand feet. You can’t ex- 
plain to a man that one carpenter will use more 
lumber than another. That story sounds to him 
like at attempt to get more for the stuff than it 
is worth on the market. He looks at the two 
houses and they look alike to him. He can’t see 
more material in one than in the other. 

‘¢But here again local conditions made it neces- 
sary to be cautious about furnishing plans. There 
are two architects in town, and they are good 
ones. One of them is a contractor, also. He de- 
signed and built the new dormitories for Cen- 
tral College here in Pella. You may have noticed 
it over on the campus. It’s really a fine build- 
ing. Well, the lumbermen have to work along 
with these men. They can reciprocate any favors, 
and after all when it is a question of a building 
important enough to interest these architects it 
is generally past the designing skill of a lumber 
dealer. If we are to have the plans done we 
may as well have these architects as any others. 

‘*Don’t think from this that I don’t believe 
in the new ideas. I do. I think the future of 
the retailing of lumber lies along the line of 
better and more complete service. But we have 
to get at these things from a sensible angle. We 
have to work with other people who are en- 
gaged in lines that fit in with ours, and we have 
to get along with our competitors. To get the 
ill will of these people would make it largely 
impossible to get along at all. But it is pos- 
sible to live in peace with competitors and still 
to offer a good line of modern and progressive 
service. ’? 

Stucco as a Side Line 


Mr. Kuyper has an attractive yard. He has 
taken advantage of a wide shed alley to pile 
considerable stock along the center. This leaves 
a sufficiently wide space on each side for loading 
wagons or for putting in stock. In his office I 
noticed a very complete display of stucco, a side- 
line at which some lumbermen have looked 
askance. It is a substitute, of course. I have 
some recollections that the Realm has taken cer- 
tain retailers to task for covering their sheds 
with it, on the ground that it is bad advertising 
for a lumber yard to be housed in a shed covered 
with a substitute material. But there is an an- 
swer to that. Retailers consider themselves build- 
ing material dealers and feel at liberty to adver- 
tise any line of material they handle. 

Just now there is still another reason for han- 
dling stucco. This is a time when repairs must 


count heavily in the sales of lumber yards. Not 
all of us are as fortunate as Mr. Kuyper in 
having wealthy Dutch farmers for customers. 
Many of our customers must be content with fix- 
ing up their houses. When a house is remodeled 
and a part of the siding has been torn off in the 
process the owner is very likely to think long 
thoughts of stucco. It may be the house is 
covered with a pattern of siding no longer carried 
in stock. And in any event there is some likeli- 
hood that the job will look patched if siding is 
not found to match the old. Then there is the 
matter of paint; and it is undeniable that stucco 
improves the exterior appearance of some houses 
beyond belief. Since these things are true it is 
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“Immediately got soaked in the eye’ 


likely that stucco will be an important item of 
a retailer’s stock. We are face to face with an 
unusual situation these days and our old notions 
of handling the business have to be altered in 
some details. Many dealers already handle 
stucco. The rest of us are likely to come to it if 
only for use in repair jobs. 

Pella has another good lumber yard that is kept 
with true Dutch neatness. This belongs to A. 
Waechter & Son. This concern has a large shed 
which, I believe, shelters all the stock. Mr. 
Waechter told me that the sales for the season 
had been good. It speaks volumes of Pella and 
its surrounding farm country that two yards as 
large and modern and well stocked as these can 
report highly satisfactory sales in a season when 
at least some of the retailing fraternity have 
found hard sledding. 


Influences of Wet Weather 


Altho it was early fall when I called at Mr. 
Waechter’s office I was glad to huddle up to the 
stove. The last end of the 12-hour rain was 
falling outside and the wind was driving the 
chill to a person’s bones. There is something in- 
expressibly cheerful about a warm fire on a chill 
autumn day, a promise of hand-made comfort dur- 
ing the cold months to come. ‘*t is on days like 
this that a retailer if he is a bit of a sentimental- 
ist can lean back in his swivel chair and look 
out at the trees dripping with moisture and think 
that he has done good, friendly service in help- 
ing provide against the cold that is to follow 
during the winter. He can see houses in which 
people are living in comfort. He can see barns 
in which stock is kept warm and dry. He can 
see granaries that are sheltering the country’s 
food supply. It gives him a satisfied feeling that 
he is doing a work that is more than just worth 
while—a work that pays big dividends in the 
satisfactions of life. But while he knows these 
things it isn’t likely that he’ll spend much time 
thinking about them. After a few moments of 
that kind of musing he is apt to begin musing 
over ways and means of inducing some of the 
beneficiaries of his service to step up like little 
men and pay what they owe. 

When Mr. Waechter, who is a big, friendly, 
well groomed chap, learned that I was on the 
point of piloting the jitney thru miles of mud 
he immediately began taking the joy out of life 
by retailing some of his experiences in mud 
driving. Particularly he began telling of tow- 
ing a chap miles into town thru a heavy rain. 
Waechter was driving a big car with 41-inch 
wheels that when equipped with chains threw 
mud in a stream like machine gun bullets. He 
soon had the wind shield on the car he was pulling 
covered two inches thick with mud; so the luck- 
less driver in order to see had to stick his head 
around the side of the shield where he immediate- 
ly got soaked in the eye with huge gobs of the 
flying dirt. Weather in the mid-western part of 
our country has been unusual, to say the least. 
It has consisted of floods alternating with 
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scorching drouths. A fiction character in the 
August Century remarked that ‘‘Life seems to 
consist mostly of praying for rain, and wishing 
to God it would stop.’’ I think he may have lived 
in Iowa last summer. 

During one period of dry weather in mid-sum- 
mer there came a hot wind out of the Southwest. 
A hot wind in Iowa is a rarity. But this was a 


regular one, and it blew all of one Sunday. In 
the southern part of the State the corn simply 
dried up and drooped its tassels over and expired. 
The crops around Pella suffered less, but they 
did suffer. However, the farmers of Marion 
County do not depend primarily on grain, tho 
they do raise lots of it for feed. They raise 
stock. The county is a bit rolling and is cut by 


both the Des Moines and South Skunk rivers. 
Perhaps this fact induced the farmers to depend 
more on stock than on grain, and if so the rivers 
and the rolling land were blessings in disguise. 
It is generally true that land used for raising 
stock is more self sustaining as to fertility and 
more likely to be evenly prosperous, year after 
year. 











How One Sawmill Handles Its Costs 





[By W. 8. Hope] 


The writer has read with considerable interest a number of articles that 
have appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other lumber papers cover- 
ing cost accounting for lumber operations; articles have also appeared covering 
the increased costs of operating such plants during the last year as compared 
with previous years. At the present time there is no doubt that many opera- 
tors are very much interested in these costs. For this reason I am sending 
you herewith a detailed statement of actual costs for the years 1915-17 and 
1918 until September 30 for a company handling a mixed hardwood and 
pine operation. 

Table No. 1 shows the writer’s method of determining costs of each part 
of the operation. As shown below, however, it does not show the full details. 
For instance, logging labor is subdivided into cutting and swamping timber, 
road building ete. It shows the larger labor items in totals only. The entire 
cost method has been used by the writer for several years. 

In making up this comparison sheet I have used the total cut for the 4-year 
period as 100 percent; showing the amount cut during 1915-16 as 48 percent 
of the total; 1917 as 34 percent of the total and 1918 (nine months period) 
as 18 percent. The 1915-16 period, however, covers but twenty months. 

These sheets have been made up for the purpose of showing the increase 
in costs of various items entering into the cost of the manufactured lumber 
during 1918 as compared with 1917. Table No. 1 shows the exact cost of 
each item in dollars and cents per thousand feet of lumber manufactured. 
Comparison of costs for 1918 with 1917 shows in practically every instance 
a heavy increase over 1917. 

The selling expenses should not be compared, as the sales for 1918 were 
conducted on a somewhat different basis from the sales of 1917. 


TABLE 1—DETAIL STATEMENT OF COSTS OF LUMBER PER M FT. MAN- 
UFACTURED DURING 1915-1916-1917 AND 1918 











1915-16 1917 1918 
Percentage of lumber cut during year to total of 
entire period; 4-year period as 100% of the cut. 48% 34% 18% 
Logging Operation. 
Stumpage (NOMINA]) .....cccsccccccesevcvevsvece $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
Log labor (1915-16 by contract, '17 & ’18 by 
OMDB) 6.0 6:0.6.659.0:0:0:6:5:0.0:9:6. 906600 ees eees eves 3.752 5.355 
Cost OF Hoarding IOKTING IAGO «0.0.00. ccrccvcecee cevecs 2.28 
Cost of spur building to timber................ .807 1.155 
Loss on boarding house for spur, '15 & '16...... ee eS ae 
Feed account (for logging teams)............66 essen 1.45 
BWquipment SUPPHES .....ccvcccccvccccrccccsesen coves 189 
Depreciation of camp buildings..........-...505 eeeeee 12. 
BORASY WOU CKPOTNSEB.:00000ccvececsveicvscvss eocves 136 
SD AED on oc cn cbeec cd eect reccesestess es seneee 183 
BUPOTEREORGONCE ccccccccnscccsecvesccscsosesvese .164 .166 
IS 6 6966 59995.4029.4005.59400 040060 $ 4.825 $11.034 
Railroad & Loading Logs Crew. 
Train labor (main Mme)... ccccccccccccvesccesecs .292 255 4643 
Spur train & loading crew................seee0. .659 594 .9246 
CE GE COR WONG a 0 0 0.0:0:0.0:00:0:0:6.0:6:0 6:09.06 000% 403 541 8706 
Repairs to engine, loader, cars, bridges 
I UNIUIODD, 5 9:60 5:6 59.9 .6:8 6:01) 0:9-5:4.5,6.00 040 000-05 556 .427 .7169 
Section crew (maintenance of track).......... .815 .292 .3756 
ee OEE EOC TCT CCT CUT | Cece ec 
a rrr rrr TT ety et Tee .013 02 .0217 
Depreciation of log road & equipment on basis 
of ratio of estimated total amt. of timber to 
cost of grading road & cost of equipment..... 1.00 1.00 
Depreciation & repairs to camp buildings....... 1545 
Rail lease & rights of way charges............. 595 6707 
CRBURITY ABUTANCE ...cccrccccsevscvccevscrvceces 12 .2491 
I EID: oa 0:5.5.6:6:0:460:09.010-0-0100:0 0:04:19 974G8 0s 4 .1325 1834 
BUOTINGENGONCE cc cvccvccsscecescocscewesovven sone ¥s .098 .1661 


$ 4.064 $ 4.0745  $ 5.7975 
Mill Costs. 





Sawing & piling, lumber... ....cccccccvecisccces 2.053 2.138 3.49 
NRE JUMIIIREIIG 6: 5 10.5.0:0:0:0'6 0:6. 4650:0:4.0:0.4.0-0'0:9:'0.9'6:9'0,08 508 .737 1.0367 
Machinery renewals ‘ens  stsans .7442 
Depreciation of mill & equipment (basis: ratio 
of estimated total timber to costs)..........+.. 55 55 55 
Lease Of mill & yard Bite. .....cccscvcvvesseves .02 015 0237 
SEE VEE PUEIAUI 6: 6:9:0.50-6 08. 0:0,0:9:0.0 9 ¥:010-6:00 S090 ONS a .1310 
ED i. 5 6016.00.66 0:0: 0:4:0:9'4.0 6 0 9:8 Wb e'0 4.016 00S 0 .259 .145 2492 
CHOMOTRL SHMOTIBS 2occcsccccccccccvcccccvccececes 224 248 1834 
BuUMETINtENGENce .....rcscscccccccccvcvvsssccces .164 .355 4271 
$ 3.816 $ 4.188 $ 6.8353 
UE Be COG oc ose cc vt deter aweerveveenes .384 332 5275 
Shipping CXPeNse .......ssvcvsccccccsccvvvscecs .636 .82 .93 
MelING SXPENGE 2... wrsccccccgcccsccvvssvcscese soveee 1 599 
Summary. 
Total costs of logs to mill pond................. $13.889 $16.425 $21.8315 
Cost of manufacturing to lumber............... 3.816 4.188 6.8358 
POPORE Be CONOR oc cc cccrvccerccevcctvessss eens .384 .332 .6275 
Cost of lumber On Sticks... ..0.000cccccereses $18.089 $20.945 $29.1943 
COG WE CI 6 6:0 056:0:0.6.0.05 90505246000 eames 636 82 : 93 
EE MUIINIORD a 6 65:56:56 0 /0:0.8:4- 5.0 Wie a6 Win 94 90916, We-are:e9 mol .599 


1917—Sales from office. 

1918—Sales office and traveling salesmen. 

Table No. 2 covers the same ground as Table No. 1. It is made up, how- 
ever, in somewhat different form in order to view the overhead accounts ete. 
in ratio with other costs. 

TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF COSTS FOR MANUFACTURING LUMBER, 
PER M FT., 1915-1916-1917-1918 





co —Percent of Cut————-—,, 
items. 48% 34% “18% 
Log account: woods. 1915-16 1917 1918 
Stumpage (nominal amount)....$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
RE SRUOR i920 5030s00 0800006 4.559 4.206 6.51 
Board of men in woods camp.... .102 1.48 2.28 
OE... iisssavciekns seca vane 797 1.45 
Equipment & renewals.......... cea .251 .189 


Superintendence, overhead, etc., 














shown in totals below. —— $ 9.661 —— $11.734 $15.429 
Railroad & Log Loading. 
All labor, including section crew 
WMG ano kes deaesckii sees rena ek 1.266 1.141 1.7645 
NMI MUO Sig 06ss.@ nsein ie oia-9 oy dcoancoww ace -403 -541 .8706 
All repairs & supplies for RR... .569 447 -7386 
ACOIGONt ACCOUNE 2. ocivcsicceves He. =n aoe a All eee 
Overhead, etec., below. —— 2.258 -—— 2.129 3.3737 
Mill. 
Sawing & piling lumber......... 2.053 2.138 3.49 
OPGIMATY FODGITS 2.06 cc cccccccsces 508 .137 1.0367 
Machinery renewals ............ weer (Pad cnet -7442 
OVOPnGad DEIOW «6 voici iscssvcwoves —— 2.561 —— 2.875 ——— _ 6.2709 
Overhead, etc. 
SuperintenGence .4..05.0cececsers .328 - 786 - 7592 
Sundry & general expense...... 452 .557 -6858 
ODEO CIO TION: 6 o.6:6'00:4:5 0 a1s:35.008 paw 1.543 1.657 1.9081 
Rail & mill leases, rights of way .598 61 6944 
Interest, taxes, rents, etc........ 422 .332 .5749 
Insurance: fire, boiler, casualty. .259 .265 -4983 
— 3.602 —— 4.207 5.1207 
EE siciwcroccesedocsniaen $18,082 $20.945 $29.1943 
COMPARISON SUMMARY 
1915-16 1917 1918 
WE OUD 5.8.55: 5095045 94 TOKOS AARNE eRe E DERE $ 9.661 $11.734 $15.429 
BRAM EMO 95:19 ado lar sbidvors eus'e fern a Ppa RAC MAIR ESOS See ere Ke 2.258 2.129 3.3737 
NE PN GRE OAC REWEN Khe RE Ge COANE Ho ROE ARR RE ES 2.561 2.875 5.2709 
SP MUS. ra wiscocersiaswre stab ge era Ce ORE ke 3.602 4.207 5.1207 
co a eer $18.082 $20,945 $29.1943 
Eo, i oar a ae Onan Rls, Pale TACO eA Aa 636 .82 .93 
MEE: Sis FBR 520d sews Ree ea $18.718 $21.765 $30.1243 
RNR MEIN ein aicheve-wa-a:5/h vistisem eine ste aw eee to ate heen .599 


COMPARISON SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OVER 1917 


1915-16 1917 1918 Increase, % 

All labor, including shipping.......... $ 8.616 $ 9.785 $14.9745 53.0% 
SE: IN Noe coe ce digs Seas’ ealearan 797 1.45 81.7% 
I oi 5s we senises cccwes 328 .786 ee 
All repairs & supplies except cook 

camp, Which is included in labor.... 1.50 1.976 3.5791 81.0% 
Overhead & depreciation, etc......... 3.274 3.421 4.3615 27.0% 

Totals, excluding stumpage........ $13.718 $16.765 $25.1243 48.8% 


Table No. 8 covers the same ground in still different form. This sheet 
shows the actual costs of labor, totals of all supplies, totals of overhead ete. 
This sheet also shows the pereentage increase of cach item and its percentage 
of the total increase of each department and the whole. Each sheet should 
be in itself self explanatory. 


TABLE 3—COMPARISONS BETWEEN YEARS 1917 AND 1918 COVERING 
LABOR AND OTHER COST ITEMS, PER M FT. 














1917 1918 Increase, % 
Labor. 
I NN is. bk sc ad eardahudaneekake $ 3.613 $ 5.355 48.0 
Camp boarding house (considered as la- 

ET OF Oa 1.480 2.286 54.0 
Spur labor (laying tracks to timber)..... .593 1.155 94.7 

POCA “WOOKE: TRWOR sxc siecsckcos cseawabser $ 5.686. $ 8.790. 

oO. er rete rete .255 -4643 82.0 
Spur train & log loading.........ccscoese 594 .9246 55.6 
NE UIE oo. dcdcw was ccaedcerseesniivn’s .292 .3756 28.6 

Total railroad .........cececceueeeeeess $ 1.141 $ 1.7645 
Mili labor manufacturing. ......cccccscees 2.138 3.490 63.0 
Shipping expense ..... steer eeereneesenens .820 .930 34.0 

MIN ois iar ncbahdeadinsnartinediote $ 2.958 $442 

Ordinary Supplies. 
SS ete ae On ieee ae -797 1.450 82.0 
WV ORGS: COUTOINIOING 555.656 5.0 Vise dsee arenes .251 .189 Decrease 
COREL) io oc cco vaso eined ea nee e waa ie .541 .8706 61.0 
Repairs & supplies to engines, loader, 

DUPE TREO.) cok cosa cnebise veer eR Reee s 447 -7386 65.0 
Pell! TODGIVS DW SUPMNCS .o.ck so. ccvicccccvviceres -732 1.0367 | , 
SOE Sieg 5-49-0500 es S.Sew ben oe Semele eae emnes -7442 § 143.0 

OUT GUO i666 6s oN Ree orniensle suas $ 2.768 $ 5.0291 

Depreciation, General Expense, etc. 
Depreciation ACOOUMEE ...occsccccascrccve 1.657 1.8245 10.0 
CERETAL ORBONIOS ik vos cree satexescowens -5570 .6858 23.0 
ae Ae ere re rer arr .2650 -4983 88.0 
Leases (right-of-way & mill site)........ .610 6944 13.8 
ORTOP, ie. IG 5 a625:456.6 So dior Hbinst:o'b 00he a’ LO 832 -5275 58.9 
EE EE Ee Ee ert .786 -7592 Decrease 
INO OOM ORONO oss 55s eo ee alee ERO aE. ce tame .1310 
Mxpoenee, Otc., tOtRls...scsccccossscvces $ 4.2070 $ 5.1207 
SUMMARY 
All labor (including camp board).......... $ 9.785 $14.9745 63.0 
AST GUpOIGS: Ge TODGIANG x o.e.55: 5:0: 6:00:06 0.0688 0 68a 2.768 5.0291 81.7 
All OXPONSES: & OVETREAG... ocissccsicwiesvcases 2.550 3.2962 29.0 
Capital conversion (stumpage & deprecia- 
ct) Se ere ee eee rene rire res ure a 6.657 6.8245 02.5 
ON IRN ni 50S teks cease anos Sea $21.760 $30.1243 Total inc, 38.4 
Increase over 1917 of total costs, excluding 
stumpage & depreciation..........scccees $15.103 $23.2998 64.2 


The last item means that the total operating cost, excluding stumpage and 
depreciation (which are practically stationary), is 54.2 increase over 1917. 

In considering these increases one should bear in mind that there are two 
factors which increase costs. The first is the higher cost of wages and sup- 


plies; the second is decreased production, resulting in an increase of fixed 
costs per unit of production. 
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CANADIAN CONCERN HAS STRONG PERSONNEL 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 4.—The last four years 
of war times which have now happily ended have 
seen many changes in the lumber industry of 
British Columbia. The latter part of 1914 found 
business conditions in Vancouver and vicinity in 
bad shape, and the war coming on brought this 
condition to a climax, with business and industry 
practically paralyzed. Lumber and logging, of 
prime importance in this western province, suf- 
fered severely in the early days of the war-changed 
conditions. Concerns that were not financially the 
strongest were unable to stand the strain. 

Later, however, as the first shock passed, busi- 
ness in general, including the lumber industry, 





FRED W. REYNOLDS, VANCOUVER, B., C.; 
Manager Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance 
Agency (Ltd.) 


became organized on a war footing, and as the 
newer channels for distribution of forest products 
developed they more than made up for the losses 
in demand from former sources, until with the 
entering of the United States into the conflict the 
demand for lumber for certain purposes became far 
in excess of the supply, and many new operations 
were opened up in the province, altho the inability 
to secure equipment limited the number of those 
in the field. 

Prominent among the newer organizations in 
lumbering on the British Columbia coast is the 
Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency 
(Ltd.), of this city. M. J. Haney, C. K., a national 
figure in Canadian business and banking circles and 
well versed in British Columbia timber and lumber- 
ing conditions, together with a number of his 
closest business associates had long considered 
entering this ficld with active operations. Early in 
1917 the Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance 
Agency (Ltd.) was incorporated, with Mr. Haney 
as president. Mr. Haney in: addition to being 
president of this company is president of the Home 
Bank of Canada and of the recently organized 
Halifax Ship Building Corporation, Halifax, 
which hag contracts for building a large number of 
10,000-ton steel vessels. He is also a director of 
the Canadian Bond Corporation, Toronto; the 
North American Life Assurance Co., Toronto; the 
Quebee Steamship Co., New York, N. Y.; the Ca- 
nadian Steamships Corporation, Montreal, and the 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills (Ltd.), Vancouver. 

In looking forward to entering the lumber field 
of the Pacifie coast Mr. Haney had chosen as the 
man to direct these operations Fred W. Reynolds, 
a young man with whose business ability Mr. Haney 
had become acquainted while the former was cen- 
nected with the Home Bank as manager of branches 
at different points. 

Mr. Reynolds is a Canadian, having been born 
in St. Thomas, Ontario, Jan. 11, 1885. . Entering 
the employ of a bank at an early age, Mr. Rey- 
nolds hag had fifteen years of banking experience 
in two Canadian chartered banks of prominence. 
He served as manager at five different Canadian 
points. During the latter years of his banking 
experience he was in the employ of the Home Bank, 
of which Mr. Haney is the head. Mr. Reynolds 
severed his connection with the Home Bank for the 
purpose of investing in the logging and lumbering 
business of the Pacific coast. He came to Van- 
couver July 16, 1916, and spent the following 
six months visiting all the principal lumber centers 
of the Pacific coast, both in the United States 
and Canada. He visited the manufacturing plants 
and logging camps, and spent some time in the 
timber. He also closely scrutinized the methods of 


merchandising the product of the mills, and at the 
same time kept his eyes open for a practical man to 
head the lumber department of the company he was 
then about to organize. 

Mr. Reynolds is a young man of keen business 
judgment, which was highly developed during his 
years as a banker. He is a man of big ideas and 
his unlimited energy marks him as a man who will 
be able to carry out his ideas. He is a married 
man with two boys whom he hopes to make promi- 
nent lumbermen in the years to come. 

Altho a very busy man during the last two years, 
which are really the years of early development of 
a company, of which the lumber department, altho 
the biggest, is only a part of its activities, Mr. 
Reynolds has found time to enter into some of the 
civic and social activities of the community. He is 
a member of the Terminal City Club and the Van- 
couver Club, of this city, and of the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club of Toronto. 

In choosing the practical man to head the lumber 
department of his organization Mr. Reynolds did 
not forget the advice of his chief, Mr. Haney, to 
choose young men. And the apparent results of 
the last two years of the company’s operations 
denote that he chose wisely when he named Hale H. 
Hetherington as manager of the lumber depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hetherington is an American citizen, having 
heen born in Atchison, Kan., Dee. 29, 1886. Altho 
a young man, Mr. Hetherington has had consider- 
able lumber and business experience. He comes 
from a family of bankers, the Exchange National 

sank of Atchison having been a Hetherington 
hank for years. His father, the late W. W. Heth- 
erington, who was at the time of his death at the 
head of this bank, was prominent in banking 
circles. The younger Hetherington received a 
liberal education, attending the Atchison public 
schools, Blees Military Academy, Macon, Mo., and 
the Kansas University. As a boy of 10 he spent 
a year in Europe with his mother, brother and three 
sisters, and during that time attended school in 
Dresden. As a boy and young man he also gained 
some business experience in connection with the 
Kxchange National Bank of Atchison, and _ his 
brother, W. W. Hetherington, is still connected 
with that institution. 

Hale Hetherington went to Seattle, Wash., in 
1907, and the day after his arrival went to work 
in the logging camp of the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co., 
of that city. He spent a year and a half in this 


logging camp as timekeeper and log scaler and then 
served the company’s sawmill as timekeeper and 
invoice clerk. From there he went to Auburn, 
Wash., as sales manager for the Auburn Lumber 
Co., where he remained for one year. He then 
went to Lake Ballinger, Wash., where he bought 
and operated a sawmill for five years. 

In March, 1917, he came to Vancouver to take 
the management of the lumber department of the 
Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency 
(Ltd.). This department was organized to do a 
general wholesale lumber business and Mr. Hether- 
ington at once took over the Canadian Pacific 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Port Moody. The company 





HALE H. HETHERINGTON, VANCOUVER, B. C.; 
Manager Lumber Department 


has operated this mill continuously since that time. 
The company also conducts a wholesale lumber 
business thru its Vancouver office, where the sales 
of the above named plant are handled. 

This company has well organized timber land 
and insurance departments, and with exceptionally 
good banking and shipping connections it is taking 
steps energetically to expand its export business. 





REPRESENTS SEVEN 


New York, Jan. 6.—Charles Hill, general sales 
manager of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, 
announces that in addition to the manufacturers 
this company already represents, beginning Feb. 1 
it will exclusively represent the Waccamaw Lumber 





CHARLES HILL, NEW YORK CITY; 
Jeneral Sales Manager Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation 


Co., Bolton, N. C., and the following mills at 
Sumter, N. C.: J. P. Booth, Booth Parker Lumber 
Co., Forester Lumber Co., O. H. Folley & Co., J. C. 
Cooper & Co., Jackson Tweed Lumber Co. 

These new connections will add considerably to 
the service it will be possible for the corporation 
to render to buyers. The output of the Waccamaw 
plant will be of interest to those wishing mixed 


MORE PINE MILLS 


carloads, as North Carolina pine, eypress, cedar, 
bay poplar, machine dressed shingles, cedar boat 
boards, and tanks are manufactured, and its plan- 
ing mill turns out flooring, ceiling, siding, molding, 
and finish. The other mills are located in longleaf 
and shortleaf timber belts and turn out timbers, 
dimension and boards, air- or kiln-dried, rough or 
dressed, and prefer to cut the specifie sizes. A 
general line of planing mill stock is not manufac- 
tured. The combined output of the mills added to 
the list of the corporation is about 7,000,000 feet a 
month. 

Mr. Hill is taking the entire sales force of the 
corporation on a strictly business trip for the 
inspection of the various mills represented, the first 
trip having been so successful that one will be 
made every year. The carrying out of this idea 
and the comprehensive nature of the itinerary are 
characteristic of the energy with which Mr. Hill 
is carrying on the affairs of the corporation. The 
itinerary follows: 

Arrive at Green Pond, 8S. C., 8:30 a, m. Monday, Jan. 
6, and go direct to Wiggins mill by auto. Return to 
Charleston for Monday night. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7—Visit the mill at Gilmania and 
return to Charleston for the night. 

Wednesday and Thursday, Jan.8 and 9——-At Summer- 
ville and Charleston mills, leaving for Georgetown at 
6 p.m. Jan. 9. 

Friday, Jan. 10 
p. m. for Florence. 


At Georgetown, Jeaving at 5:45 


Saturday, Jan. 11 
at Columbia. 


-At Marion, and spending Sunday 


Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 13 and 14—At Sumter, 
N. C., spending the night at Florence, 

Wednesday, Jan. 15—At Bolton, N. C., visiting 
Waccamaw Lumber Co.’s plant, and returning to 
Florence. : 

Thursday, Jan. 16—To be spent at Spring Hope and 
Vaughan mills if proper traveling facilities ean be ar- 
ranged, and leaving for the North that night. 


Mr. Hill himself will return to Charleston for Jan. 
17 and 18, then go to Memphis Jan. 20-22, back 
to Charleston Jan. 24, and will return to the head 
office of the corporation in New York on Jan. 26. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Retailers Have Attractive Programs for Annuals—Northern Organizations to Discuss Grave Problems—Tie 
Makers, Exporters and Coopers to Confer 


Jan. 13-14—Mississippi Valley Export Conference, New 
Orleans, La. 

Jan, 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan. 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 16-17—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Elks’ Club, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan, 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Jan. 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Jan. 20—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Hotel 
La Salle. 

Jan. 21-22—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 21-23—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State 
of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 22—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 21-28—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 22-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan, 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. 

Jan. 24—North Carolina Pine Association, New Charles- 
ton Hotel, Charleston, 8. C. Monthly meeting. 
Jan. 28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 

New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 28-29—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 29—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Midwinter meeting. 
Jan. 29—St. Maurice Forest Protective Association 

(Ltd.), Windsor Hotel, Quebec, Que. 

Jan. 29-831—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 30-81—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association. Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan, 80-81—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 





turers’ Association. Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jan. 80-81—Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jan, 81—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 81—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 5-6—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Keokuk, lowa. 

Feb. 5-6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Board 
of Trade, St. John, N. B. 

Feb. 56-7—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. Va. 

Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

Feb. 11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Clinton. 

Feb. 12-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Feb. 18-14—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. 

Feb. 24-27—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 
ington Restaurant, Newark. 


Feb. 





Feb. 25—-New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 





March ~—New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 


March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 


COMMITTEES NAMED FOR ANNUAL 

HuNTINGTON, W. Va., Jan. 6.—Committees for 
the annual convention of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association to be held 
in Huntington Feb. 5, 6 and 7 have beeen an- 
nounced as follows: 

Finance—M. FE. Brown, chairman; G. M. Mossman, 
T. M. Davidson and F. N. Mann. 

Program—Alva J. Groves, chairman; C, W. Purcell, 
W. A. Snyder, W. W. Payne and Tom Bailey. 

Reception—John S. Farr, chairman; D. A. Mossman, 
C. W. Purcell, E. J. Adams, R. A. Wheeler, D. H. 
Reeves, Hale Pearman, Fred Faust, O. 8S. Points, I. W. 
Caldwell, W. R. Locke and M. N. Offutt. 

Advertising—G. M. Mossman, chairman; M. E. 
Brown, P. V. Beswick, E. J. Adams, W. A. Snyder and 
B. B. Burns. 

Entertainment—H. A. Davison, chairman; B. B. 
Burns, Owen Burton, E. J. Adams and Chester Pierce. 

Invitation—-G. J. Dickerson, chairman; G. M. Moss- 
man and W. E. Minter. 


Publicity—G. M. Mossman, chairman; P. V. Beswick, 
Herman Gieske and Harold Fuller, 











JERSEY LUMBERMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 

Newakk, N. J., Jan. 6.—The annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held on Tuesday, Feb. 25, at the Washington Res- 
taurant. James M. Reilly, secretary, advises the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a program has not 
yet been decided upon. It is expected that in view 
of the reconstruction problems confronting the 
lumber industry members will be glad of this 
opportunity to get together to discuss their plans, 
and a large attendance is looked for. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS TO MEET 


Toronto, OnT., Jan. 4.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Toronto on Feb. 11. On Feb. 10 
the meeting of the directors will be held. All the 
meetings will take place at the King Edward 
Hotel. Arrangements are under way. which will 
result in one of the features of the meeting being 
a banquet at the King Edward Hotel, given by the 
wholesalers of Toronto, at which the visiting retail- 
ers will be their guests. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


CapILLac, MicH., Jan. 7.—The problems of the 
reconstruction period that affect Michigan manu- 
facturers of hardwood and hemlock will be dis- 
cussed at the mid-winter meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, called for 
Jan. 29 at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, and J. C. 
Knox, the secretary, in view of the importance of 
the program, urges the attendance of every member. 

The market conditions committee will meet at the 
Hotel Statler at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Jan. 28, to dis- 
cuss present market conditions. The regular meet- 
ing starts 10 a. m. Wednesday, Jan. 29. O. F. 
Barnes of the Michigan State Tax Commission will 
address the meeting on the taxation of timberlands. 
Exportation of hardwood lumber and hardwood 
and hemlock stock reports will be discussed; sta- 
tistics will be presented covering a large propor- 
tion of the lumber cut in Michigan during last year, 
and estimated figures for 1919 given; data will be 
presented on general conditions in the lumber mar- 
ket; and the regular and special committees will 
make their reports. Members are invited to attend 
the association luncheon which will be given at the 
close of the session. 





TIE MEN TO HOLD CONFERENCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7—The members of the 
railway ties and timbers bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce held a special meeting last 
Friday to discuss plans for the conference to form 
a National Association of Manufacturing Rail- 
road Tie Contractors. .The committee in charge 
reported that it had been definitely decided that the 
tie men would codperate with the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, which will meet at the 
Hotel Statler Jan. 28-29, as a special program has 
been arranged for the afternoon of Jan. 29, and a 
joint banquet for the evening. The tie men’s con- 
ference will be held on Jan. 30 and 31 at the Hotel 
Statler. 

P. R. Walsh, of the Walsh Tie & Lumber Co., 
and D. B. Hussey, of the Hussey Tie Co., were re- 
quested to arrange for the presence of five or ten 


representative chief engineers or roadmasters. It 
is understood that Charles A. Morse, assistant di- 
rector of engineering and maintenance department 
of the division of operation, United States Rail- 
road Administration, and the regional purchasing 
committees also will be invited. 

The bureau will hold regular Friday meetings 
at the Chamber of Commerce until further notice. 
A committee consisting of Walter Poleman of the 
Western Tie & Timber Co., Mr. Walsh and J. W. 
Fristoe, of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., was appointed 
to nominate officers for the bureau for 1919, and 
they will report next Friday. E. E. Pershall, of 
the T. J. Moss Tie Co., is chairman of the division. 





TO SPEAK ON FOREIGN TRADE 


NEw OrLEANS, La., Jan. 6.—A preliminary list 
of the speakers who have accepted invitations to 
address the Mississippi Valley Foreign Trade, or 
Export, Conference was given out today and in- 
cludes the following: 

Bainbridge Colby, of the United States Shipping 
Board; R. L. McKellar, secretary of the Export 
Control committee; M. J. Sanders, Federal man- 
ager, Mississippi and Warrior rivers waterways 
service; H. H. Merrick, Chicago Association of 
Commerce; John J. Arnold, vice president First 
National Bank, Chicago; James E. Smith, presi- 
dent Mississippi Valley Waterways Association; 
and W. B. Thompson, president New Orleans Dock 
Board. John W. Walsh, chief counsel of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and T. C. Powell, of the 
Shipping Board’s port and harbor facilities com- 
mission, are also expected. 


NORTHERN MEETINGS ANNOUNCED 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 6.—The Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 30-31, and 
at the same time and place the White Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting. O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of 
both associations, advises that he will soon be able 
to supply information concerning a program that 
it is expected will prove of the greatest interest 
to members, and regarding the matters to be taken 
up by the board of directors. It is hoped that the 
meeting will be well attended. 





COOPERS IN MANY CONFERENCES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—A series of group meet- 
ings has been announced by the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America. The first of these was 
held at Birmingham today, that of the pine head- 
ing group. This was attended by V. W. Krafft, 
secretary of the association, who also will be pres- 
ent at a meeting tomorrow in Memphis of the tight 
stave and heading group. The slack stave and 
heading group will meet at Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Jan. 15, and at the same place the coiled 
elm hoop group will meet Jan. 16. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES PROGRAM 


Denver, Couo., Jan. 7.—The way hotel reserva- 
tions are going, the attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to convene Tuesday, Jan. 21, for a three 
days’ session at the Brown Palace Hotel, will be 
heavy. Everything in connection with the big 
annual event is being fast whipped into shape. 
The convention program will be completed this 
week, and the Denver Knot Hole Club, which will 
entertain visiting members and their friends with 
a banquet on Wednesday evening, Jan. 22, is work- 
ing overtime to complete all the details, especially 
the entertainment program which will surely be 
staged following the big feed. It’s too early to 
tip off any part of just what’s going to happen 
that night, but it will be ‘‘some feed’’ and the 
word of ‘‘ Deacon’? Elder and ‘‘ Mae,’’ whose paint 
name is McFarland, is passed that nobody, nary 
a one, will be disappointed. 

Secretary R. D. Mundel has partly arranged the 
convention program, which will be entertaining and 
instructive. He is strong for music and there will 
be plenty of it at every session. Speakers so far 
announced are George A. Wilson, well known 
efficiency expert of Denver, who will deliver an 
address at the opening session Tuesday; Curtis 
M. Johnson, of Minnesota, for Tuesday afternoon; 
Bertrand Lyon, Wednesday afternoon; and Elmore 
Petersen, of Denver, whose address is scheduled 
for Thursday morning. 

President C. K. Gould, of Fort Collins, will de- 
liver his annual address Tuesday morning and the 
election 01 officers will take place on Wednesday 
afternoon. A joint session will be held Tuesday 
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afternoon, when the hardware and implement deal- 
ers will sit with the lumbermen and listen to ad- 
dresses ‘of interest to both. 

There will also be a concatenation Tuesday night, 
and the session on the roof will not take place on 
the roof of the hotel, as a Denver newspaper re- 
porter printed in his story of the Hoo-Hoo doin’s 
a year ago. Several kittens are in sight and a 
goodly bunch will hit the trail in time for Tuesday 
night. Vicegerent Mundel says there’ll be just one 
missing number that night—‘‘Jim’’ Preston, third 
oldest living Hoo-Hoo, now living in New York 
City. 


TO ATTEND TRADE CONVENTION 


MemPHIs, TENN., Jan. 6.—J. D. Allen, jr., of 
George C. Ehemann & Co., is recruiting lumber- 
men to attend the Mississippi Valley Trade Conven- 
tion at New Orleans from Jan. 13 to 14. The chief 
subjects of discussion will be the expansion of the 
foreign trade of Memphis and other centers in the 
valley territory and greater utilization of the Mis- 
sissippi River in handling export tonnage. Estab- 
lishment of better facilities for the transportation 
of the products of the Mississippi Valley to South 
America will also be considered and other steps 
will be taken to put the export business of the 
valley States on a firmer basis. 

It is expected that there will be a delegation of 
between forty and fifty lumbermen, cotton men and 
other business interests of Memphis at that con- 
ference. The Memphis delegation will go down 
in special sleepers secured thru the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


TO ENTERTAIN NEW YORK RETAILERS 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The committee of lum- 
bermen which is arranging to entertain the mem- 
bers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York at a smoker during the con- 
vention here has several additional members and is 
now composed as follows: Charles N. Perrin, 
chairman; William P. Betts, Albert A. Mason, 
lark W. Hurd, Harry L. Abbott, John McLeod, 
William Henrichs, Millard 8. Burns and M. P. 
Kinsella, the last mentioned acting as treasurer; 
B. F. Jackson, of North Tonawanda, and Edward 
Wicker and Charles Haeberle, of Niagara Falls. 
A number of sub-committees have been appointed 
as follows: 

Entertainment—C. W. Hurd, A. A. Mason and Wil- 
liam Henrich. 

Printed program—M. 8S. Burns and W. P. Betts. 

Food—C. N. Perrin, John McLeod, B. F,. Jackson 
and Charles Haeberle. 

Admission—H. L. Abbott, John S. Tyler, Henry 
Adams, K. C. Evarts, P. S. Collier, J. H. Rumbold and 
Edward Wicker. 

Finance—C. N. Perrin, C. W. Hurd, H. L. Abbott, 
William Henrich, B. F. Jackson and Charles Haeberle, 

The smoker is to be given at the Hotel Iroquois 
on Jan, 21 at 7 p. m. 











SOUTHERN MILLWORK MEN TO MEET 

ATLANTA, GaA., Jan. 6.—The Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association thru its 
secretary, C. B. Harman, announces that the next 
quarterly meeting will be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 12-13. Offices of the association are at 1003 
Candler Building. It is probable that this quar- 
terly meeting will be well attended, as members 
will be able to take advantage of their slack sea- 
son to make plans for handling the big business 
that is expected to come during next spring. 





PREPARING FOR ITS SECOND ANNUAL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 6.—A letter from head- 
quarters of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion reminds members of the annual convention of 
the association in this city Jan. 15. It is pointed 
out that as the second meeting of the association it 
practically opens the second year of the work of 
the executive offices, and will be made the occasion 
for a review of what has been done for the good 
of the industry as a whole and for the members as 
such, 

Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow says he finds 
much material for his report and assures members 
that they will find it of interest. He will have some 
important recommendations to make for the good 
of the association. He says every wholesaler of 
southern pine will be shown that the work of the 
association has all been in the interest of the 
industry, at the same time that it has been of great 
help to the Government in securing lumber needed 
for the successful prosecution of the war. Now 
that the war is practically over, he says, the associ- 
ation will be called on to consider matters bearing 
on the readjustment back to peace, and that every 
member will find it to his advantage to be present 
and hear the suggestions at first hand. 

President Dwight Hinckley, head of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., this city, will preside and 
will present a report covering the part of the year 
embraced by his administration since the resigna- 
tion, on account of his health, of C. C. Hagemeyer, 
of the Tennessee Lumber Co. The administration 
of President Hinckley covers a large part of the 
period of the nation’s participation in the war. 


CANADIAN CONVENTION PROGRAM 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 6.—Secretary Fred H. 
Lamar, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has issued an advance program, which is 
subject to changes, for the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of his organization. The annual meeting 
will be held at the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta., 
on Jan, 22, 23 and 24, and representatives of the 
retail lumber trade will be in attendance from 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta. In addi- 
tion to these a big influx of manufacturers from 
British Columbia is expected, as the seat of the 
meeting this year is very much nearer their opera- 
tions than is Winnipeg. 

The advance program is as follows: 


Wednesday, Jan. 22 
9:00 a.m.—Registration of members. 
Opening up building exhibit. 
9:45 a.m.—Convention called to order in ball room 
of hotel. 
10:00 a.m.—Address of welcome by Lieut. Gov. 
Brett, of Alberta. 
11:00 a of twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention. 
11:15 a.m.—President’s address, by W. A. MclIlrath, 
of Radville, Sask. 
11:45 a.m.- S" report and financial state- 
ment. 


NOON 
Convention luncheon in dining room of hotel. 
ABPTERNOON 
1:00 p.m.—Luncheon address. 
2:00 p.m.—Address by Edward F. Trefz, of New 
York City. 
3:00 p.m.—Address, “Using Up Odds and Ends,” 
by H. B. Armitage, of the Manning- 
— Lumber Co., Camrose, 
a. 


4:00 p.m.—Open. 
5:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 
8:00 p.m.—Entertainment. (Arranged by Alberta 


directors.) 

Thursday, Jan. 23 
:00 a.m.—Building exhibit opens. 

:30 a.m.—Convention called to order and con- 
vened in group conventions. 

GROUP CONVENTIONS 
Credits—Chairman, W. H. Heywood, Rouleau, Sask. 
on —Chairman, F. C. Manning, Calgary, 
ta. 

Sales—Chairman, C. W. Temple, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Superintendents—Chairman, DB. B. Aylsworth, Mel- 
ville, Sask. 


- Accounting—Chairman, J. B. Sinclair, Winnipeg, 
an. 


co 


NOON 
Convention luncheon. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon address. 

2:00 p.m.—Discussion of resolutions presented 
from the group conventions of the 
morning session. 

3:30 p.m.—Practical talk on lumbermen’s mutual 
insurance. 

4:00 p.m.—Annual meeting of the shareholders of 

the Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing 
gency. 
):00 p.m.—Adjournment. 
8:00 p.m.—Entertainment. 


Friday, Jan. 24 


9 a.m.—Building exhibition opens. 

9:30 a.m.—Convention called to order for election 
of officers and to decide the place of 
the holding of next annual meeting. 

10:30 a.m.—Talk of association activities by A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, of 
Spokane, Wash. 

11:00 a.m.—Question box period. 

NOON 

Luncheon and luncheon address. 

2:00 p.m.—Manufacturers’ session with retailers. 

. Addresses by prominent manufactur- 
ers and retailers. 

3:00 p.m.—Practical discussion. Manufacturers 
and retailers. 

5 p.m.—Adjournment. 





TO DISCUSS SOUTH’S ALLUVIAL LANDS 


MempHis, TENN., Jan. 6.—F. E. Stonebraker, 
secretary of the Southern Alluvial Land Associa- 
tion, which is — largely of lumber com- 
panies, announces that the second annual meeting 
of the association will be held at the Chisea Hotel, 
Memphis, Jan. 31. It is expected that this meeting 
will prove to be of great interest, in view of the 
present movement looking toward the clearing and 
settlement of such lands. Details of the program 
have not yet been announced. 





VENEER SPECIALISTS’ MEETING CALLED 

Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 8.—A meeting of all 
manufacturers of veneers used for box purposes 
has been ealled for the St. Charles Hotel at New 
Orleans, La., at 10 a. m. Jan. 21 by W. Brown 
Morgan, chairman of the War Service Association 
of Rotary Cut Lumber Manufacturers, organized 
during the war for the specific purpose of mobiliz- 
ing the industry and compiling such information 
as was required by the Government before the 
signing of the armistice, with a view to perfecting 
permanent organization of all manufacturers cut- 
ting veneers for box purposes. 

Mr. Morgan says that ‘‘manufacturers of 
veneers for box purposes seem to be about the only 
important industry which is not well organized’’ 
and that there are ‘‘many problems which will 
arise out of reconstruction ‘to a peace basis, as 
well as others that pertain solely to this industry,’’ 
and that he deemed it his duty, after consulting a 
number of manufacturers of box veneer, ‘‘to call 
manufacturers of this class of material at the 
time indicated.’’ 


Mr. Morgan also said: 


I believe arrangements can*be made with the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
to handle the work of this organization at a 
minimum expense and with excellent efficiency. I, 
therefore, will expect you to be represented at this 
organization meeting by a member of your firm, 
if possible, or if not by a representative with 
power to act. The importance of this to you and 
the industry can not be overestimated. 





CENTRAL SALESMEN WILL MEET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 8.—On Wednesday, 
Jan, 22, the first day of the annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, members of the Central Association Lumber 
& Sash & Door: Salesmen will also gather at the 
Claypool Hotel, this city, and hold their annual 
meeting. Tho the annual of the salesmen will be 
an important one, the men who sell the lumber to 
the dealers plan to conclude their work at one ses- 
sion and then devote the rest of the time to show- 
ing the retailers a good time. Salesmen, like the 
retail lumber dealers, look for good business durin 
the reconstruction period, knowing well that they 
must first sell the lumber to the dealers before 
the latter are able to pass it into construction work. 
Secretary T. H. Nelson, who has been in war 
service, and other officials plan an interesting meet- 
ing. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN TO MEET 

NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 6.—The next meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association will be held at 
the New Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8S. C., on 
Friday, Jan. 24. A large attendance is expected, 
as this is the first meeting to be held in South 
Carolina for some time. 








FORESTERS ELECT OFFICERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—At the annual 
meeting of the Society of American Foresters the 
following officers were elected for 1919: 


President—F. E. Olmsted, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Vice president—W. W. Ashe, Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Secretary—Paul D. Kelleter, Atlantic Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer—A, F. Hawes, Atlantic Building, Wash- 
ington. 
The offices of the society are in the Atlantic 


Building, which is the headquarters of the Forest 
Service. 


WOODENWARE MEN TO MAINTAIN WAGES 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 6.—The Associated 
Wooden Ware Manufacturers at a meeting recently 
held adopted resolutions recommending that mem- 
bers make no reduction in the scale of wages now 
being paid to their employees, and that this recom- 
mendation be adhered to until May 1; also that the 
war service committee of the wooden ware manu- 
facturers be continued, with power to call a meet- 
ing of the manufacturers in April if it deems such 


action advisable in the best interests of the in- 
dustry. 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 6.—The Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association will hold its twenty- 
ninth annual convention on Jan. 14-16 at the West 
Hotel, this city. The east room on the balcony 
floor of the hotel will serve as the association con- 
vention office. Here the members and guests will 
register and receive badges and the formal printed 
program. Registration will begin at 8:30 a. m. 
on the 14th. Convention sessions will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon, Wedpesday morning, Wednes- 
day afternoon, and Thursday morning, all in the 
Moorish room on the balcony floor of the hotel. 
Morning sessions start at 9:45 a. m., and after- 
noon sessions at 2:00 p. m. sharp. Adolph Pfund, 
secretary, says that the speakers will emphasize 
the opportunities that the coming peace throws 
open to lumbermen, and problems of adjustment to 
the new conditions will be discussed. On Wednes- 
day night the members will be the guests of the 
association at the customary stag theater party. 











CANADIANS HOLD ANNUAL 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 4.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board of 
Trade was held on Jan. 3. J. B. Reid occupied 
the chair and the attendance was large. The re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer showed a satisfac- 
tory balance on hand. The election of officers for 
the present year resulted as follows: 

Chairman—aA. C, Manbert. 

Vice chairman—wW. J. Lovering. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. Boultbee. 

Committee—A. EH. Clark, A. K. Johnson, W. F. 
Oliver, H. J. Terry and Hugh A. Rose. 

The new chairman presided during the balance of 
the meeting. Nominees of the section were selected 
to represent the lumbermen in the forthcoming an- 
nual elections of the Board of Trade as follows: 
For the Council of the Board of Trade, C. W. Wilk- 
inson; for the Canadian National Exhibition 
Board, J. B. Reid; for the arbitration committee, 
W. J. Lovering. 
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HARDWOOD TRAFFIC MEN SCORE BIG SUCCESS 





Immense Sums of Money Saved and Better Service Obtained — Results Boost Membership 40 Percent — 
Resolutions Favor Private Railroad Ownership — Purpose Starting Export Shipping Company 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 7.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, in sixth annual 
session at the Hotel Gayoso here this afternoon, 
went a long way toward hastening the readjust- 
ment of the country from a war to a peace foot- 
ing when it unanimously adopted resolutions 
favoring return of the railroads of the country 
to their private owners by the Government as 
soon as this can be accomplished, with such re- 
strictions and Governmental regulation as will 
protect the interests of the public and shippers 
in respect to finances, efficiency and rates, and 
when it adopted other resolutions favoring im- 
mediate transfer of the telegraph, telephone and 
cable lines, as well as the express companies, 
to the men who own them. 

Other features of the meeting were: Adoption 
of resolutions urging such development and main- 
tenance of Gulf and South Atlantic ports as 
will make it possible for these to relieve the 
congestion in northern and eastern ports and 
make it possible for the members of the asso- 
ciation and other interests to enjoy the free, 
economic and uninterrupted movement of ex- 
port traffic thru these ports; adoption of resolu- 
tions providing for a uniform scale of rates that 
will be ‘‘fair and equitable to all lumber manu- 
facturers’’; the report of the committee of fifteen, 
of which George C. Ehemann is chairman, out- 
lining the plan by which the export booking 
and forwarding department of the association 
is to be maintained and thru which foreign and 
coastwise movements of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts are to be handled more cheaply and more 
promptly by means of vessels chartered for that 
purpose; reélection of all the officers of last 
year, headed by James E. Stark, president, who 
has already completed two years of service as 
executive officer of this organization. 

The meeting was called to order immediately 
after luncheon by President James KH. Stark, who 
in welcoming the members, expressed pleasure 
at the large attendance. He pointed out, as one 
of the noteworthy features of the year, the rapid 
expansion in membership which had been the 
direct result of the service the association had 
been able to render. 


The Year’s Two Biggest Accomplishments 


President Stark said that the two accomplish- 
ments of the year which brought the largest 
monetary returns to the membership were suc 
cessful combating of the demurrage rules pro- 
mulgated by the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and defeat of the proposed switching 
and car-spotting charges which were suggested 
by the director general of railroads. He ex- 
pressed confidence that the special committee 
appointed to formulate plans for an export 
booking and forwarding department would lay 
the foundations for a service in the handling of 
export and coastwise movements of lumber and 
forest products that would be of the greatest 
benefit when exports were resumed on a normal 
seale. ‘ ; 

‘‘The claims department of the association is 
a rapidly growing branch of the service,’’ de- 
clared the president, as indicated by the fact 
that ‘‘it is collecting from $10,000 to $20,000 
monthly for its members.’’ 

President Stark said that the branch offices 
at Louisville, Ky., and Helena, Ark., had ren- 
dered such excellent service to the members in 
their territory, under the able management of 
R. R. May and J. A. Koehler, respectively, that 
the association had been more than justified in its 
policy of creating such offices. He announced 
that the branch office at Alexandria, La., which 
has been under consideration for some time, 
would be opened Feb. 1, and that there would be 
a meeting ‘‘early this month’’ at St. Louis, 
which would be attended by representatives of 
this association, by the executive committee of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, and by members of the lumber fraternity 
of that city, ‘‘with a view to opening a branch 
office in St. Louis to handle traffic problems for 
cooperage interests and St. Louis lumbermen.’’ 


Favors Private Ownership of Railroads 


Referring to Government control of the rail- 
roads, President Stark recommended that the 
association adopt resolutions ‘‘in favor of re- 
turning the railroads to their private owners 
as soon as possible, with such restrictions and 
Government supervision as will safeguard the 


interests of the public and shippers as to rates, 
efficiency and finances.’’ 

Mr. Stark explained that he had consented to 
handle the affairs of the association for another 
year only because it was the judgment of the 
nominating committees that he should remain in 
office until the plans and policies which had been 
mapped out during his two previous years had 
been carried to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


The outstanding features of the report of J. 
H. Townshend, secretary-manager, were the rapid 
growth in membership scored by the association 
during the year; the great victories this organiza- 
tion had won in the handling of rate and traffic 
matters on behalf of its members; the large 
amount of claims it had been able to collect; and 
the wonderful service it has been able to give 
in connection with embargoes, car shortage, ex- 
portation of hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts and other problems. He asserted that experi- 
ences of the year had proved that President James 
Ii, Stark and Attorney J. V. Norman had ‘‘ spoken 
more wisely than they themselves anticipated’’ 
when they predicted that there would be greater 
need for the association during 1918 than ever be- 
fore, and he added that because of the unsettled 
railroad ownership situation and the problems 





JAMES KE. STARK, MEMPHIS, TENN.:; 
Reélected President 


which the future has in store there will be even 
greater need for this organization during 1919 than 
during the year that has just passed. 

The activities of the association and its ac- 
complishments during the last year were reviewed 
at length by Secretary Townshend. His summary 
of these activities is given herewith: 

First: Secured an amendment to the order of the 
Railroad Administration by which it was possible to 
secure the minimum rate regardless of the long or 
short route. 

Second: Brought about amendment of the new 
demurrage rules issued by the Railroad Adminis 
tration so as to greatly reduce the charges which were 
effective under those rules, charges that would have 
fallen very heavily on the hardwood lumber industry. 
In this connection it may be stated that the association 
feels “that demurrage charges should be further re- 
duced and so amended as to apply the average agree 
ment plan on cars both for loading and unloading” and 
Secretary Townshend has this matter up with the 
director general of the railroads. 

Third: Secured abolishment of the plan of the Rail- 
road Administration for greatly increasing the revenue 
of the carriers without increasing rates. This plan 
called for a charge of $2 for pushing cars to industrial 
tracks, $1 additional for spotting and $2 for intra 
plant switching and in the case of the manufacturer 
who was drawing logs into his mill from main line 
points the charge would have been as high as $12 a car. 

Fourth: Obtained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the 15 percent case, thru which the car- 
riers sought an increase of 15 percent on all commodi- 
ties into Central Freight Association and Wastern 
Trunk Line territories, a ruling by which the advance 
on lumber and lumber products was placed at 1 cent 
a hundred pounds instead of the flat advance of 15 
percent. This advance of 1 cent became effective June 
1, 1918, but in the case of some of the west side lines 
it has not even yet gone into effect. 

Fifth: Obtained withdrawal by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, in connection with the 25 percent advance 
that became effective June 25, 1918, of the $15 a car 
minimum charge as applied to logs, bolts, billets, cord- 
wood, fuel wood etc., thus saving tremendous sums of 


money to members of the association. Efforts in this 
connection were made in conjunction with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to bring about a 
flat increase of 8 cents a hundred pounds on lumber 
and forest products in lieu of the advance of 25 per- 
cent, with maximum of 5 cents, but these failed. 
There is no doubt that the association, however, will 
continue to work for the cent a hundred advance be- 
cause there are so many inequalities that can not be 
oo out under the advance of rates on a percentage 
aS1S. 

Sixth: Obtained from the Railroad Administration 
as a Christmas gift, following a conference with offi- 
cials of the administration at Washington Dec. 3, an 
order establishing flat net rates on logs, bolts and 
billets into all milling points, thus eliminating the 
tying up of large sums of money of the lumbermen in 
the hands of the carriers and thus making it possible 
to ship out manufactured products without regard to 
the line bringing in the raw material. This order has 
not yet become effective and there is some fear among 
officials of the association that if the railroads are 
returned to their private owners at any time within 
the near future this victory may prove a rather “hollow” 
one. ‘The association in this connection is anxious to 
secure adoption of a mileage scale of rates and has 
actually submitted to the Railroad Administration, at 
the request of C. A. Prouty, director of public service, 
a flat scale of mileage rates on logs, bolts and billets. 
It has been given to understand, however, that hear- 
ings thruout the country may be necessary before such 
rates can be made to apply. 

Seventh: Secured a decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission preventing the Rock Island 
system from advancing rates from points on its lines 
to western destinations approximately 20 percent. 

Kighth: Prevailed upon the Railroad Administra- 
tion to deny the suggestion of the St. Louis district 
freight traffic committee that the rate to Paducah from 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas points be 
advanced 4 cents a hundred pounds above the rate to 
Cairo. The Cairo rates to Paducah will, in the light 
of this decision, be continued, 

Ninth: Circumvented the increased all-rail rates to 
Pacific coast points on hardwood lumber and forest 
products by being able thru its export department to 
handle these commodities to Pacific coast destinations 
via southern Gulf ports and the Panama Canal. 

Tenth: Obtained from the examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a tentative report favoring 
“varying rates for varying minima” in the reclassifica- 
tion of lumber and forest products, and anticipates 
that a “decision in this case will be handed down soon 
that will go a long way toward unifying the present 
lumber groups and articles taking the lumber basis.” 


Got Better Service, Watched Embargoes, Handled 
Labor 


Eleventh: Materially aided members of the associa- 
tion in securing cars for the inbound handling of logs 
and outbound shipments of lumber and forest products 
during the period when there was such a_ notable 
shortage of cars. Frequently 15 to 25 wires a day 
were received at the headquarters of this organization 
from members asking for assistance which was gladly 
given at all times. Last spring, when flood conditions 
were threatening in the Mississippi and when there 
were 30,000,000 feet of logs lying on the ground and 
deteriorating rapidly, and when the monthly addition 
of these was about 5,000,000 feet, officials of the asso- 
ciation thru personal conference with the regional 
director at Atlanta, C. H. Markham, secured enough 
cars to move these logs without loss to owners. 

Twelfth: Kept so closely in touch with the embargo 
situation that it was able from time to time to forecast 
accurately when embargoes would be removed, thus 
giving members the benefit of this service in a most 
concrete and profitable manner. 

Mr. Townshend also referred to the general embargo 
against shipments of hardwood lumber and forest 
products into Central Freight Association and Rastern 
Trunk Line territories without permits and said that 
the association did not attempt to enter into a legal 
fight for the reason that the order was issued at the 
instance of the War Industries Board “for the purpose 
of inducing manufacturers in various parts of the 
country to sell to the United States Government.” 

Thirteenth: Handled the labor situation for its 
members, in codperation with the United States em- 
ployment service bureau and the educational service 
of the Department of Labor at Washington, in such a 
manner as to bring excellent results and as to draw 
most favorable comment from officials of the two 
agencies already named. 

Fourteenth: Secured withdrawal by the Texas & 
Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Northern and other roads of 
the arrangements by which local rates on logs were 
collected and refunds to the net rates were made on 
shipments of the outbound product, thus preventing 
the tying up of a large part of capital of members on 
these roads in the shape of refunds. 

Fifteenth: Presented its case to the United States 
Railroad Administration in November for the estab- 
lishment of transit arrangements at Memphis, Louis- 
ville and Evansville for the protection of the thru 
rate on lumber and forest products from point of origin 
to destination, plus 2 cents a hundred pounds, with a 
minimum charge of $10 a car, when stopped at these 
points for yarding, grading, drying, manufacturing and 
reshipment. The association believes that it will be 
able to obtain these transit arrangements with re- 
sultant impetus to the establishment of yarding firms 
in Memphis, greatly reduced thru the withdrawal of 
such arrangements following the decision in the Sond- 
heimer case, as well as at the other points concerned, 
and with material benefit to manufacturers of boxes 
and other wood products. 


Great Aid Given to Lumber Exporters 


Sixteenth: Perfected plans thru a committee, of 
which George C. Ehemann, of Memphis, is chairman, 
by which members will have “the advantage of an 
up-to-date forwarding and shipping company which 
will hanlle their export shipments more advantageously 
and expeditiously than they have ever been handled 
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before and which will treat all members impartially.” 
This department has the approval of the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Seventeenth: Lent material assistance to all mem- 
bers in everything pertaining to the exportation of 
their commodity, including securing of export licenses, 
issuance of export declarations, and cancelation of 
the rules of the War Trade Board or War Industries 
Board which affected them. Assistance was also given 
in securing permits for export shipments and on Jan. 


4, 1919, the association secured cancelation of the, 


requirements of the War Trade Board that licenses be 
obtained for the exportation of oak, ash and other 
hardwoods. 

Kighteenth: Laid the foundations for the reéstab- 
lishment of the thru bill of lading on export shipments 
of lumber in the near future, 


Enlarged Membership and Perfected Organization 

Nineteenth: Perfected arrangements for the open- 
ing of its third branch office, that at Alexandria, La., 
which will begin operations Feb. 1, under the direction 
of Lieut. A. C. Bowen, who has had wide experience in 
handling rate and traffic matters thru service with 
one of the important trunk lines. ‘Tribute is paid to 
the excellent work done at the Louisville and Helena 
branches by R. R. May and J. A. Koehler, respectively, 
and announcement is made that during 1919 offices will 
probably be opened at St. Louis and Cincinnati, par- 
ticularly if the export department develops along the 
lines now mapped out. 

Twentieth: Secured 101 new members during the 
year compared with 39 in 1917 and 27 in 1916, thus 
establishing a new high record in this department. 

Twenty-first: Greatly enlarged the office force of 
the association to take care of the rapidly growing 
work of this organization and now has “the most 
efficient force that was ever collected in any single 
traflic organization. In this connection Secretary 
Townshend paid tribute to the splendid work done by 
the employees of the association, to the untiring activ 
ity of President James FE. Stark in handling the affairs 
of this body and to the wise counsel of the governing 
board which aided materially in making such large 
accomplishments possible. 

Looks Forward to Even Greater Usefulness 

“There are certain grave and important matters 
which confront the members during the year and 
which will make the association more essential and 
necessary to the life of your business than during any 
year in which it has existed. 

“Briefly, these are: (1) Establishment of transit 
arrangements on lumber and forest products at points 
where such an arrangement is needed; (2) proposed 
radical advances from all points west of the Missis 
sippi River to Central Freight Association and Bastern 
Trunk Line territories; (38) establishment of thru 
rates from Arkansas, Louisiana ete, to Carolina points ; 
(4) reissuance of the rate book of the association ; (5) 
further handling of export matters, and (6) establish 
ment of a mileage scale of rates on logs, bolts, billets 
etc.” 

In accepting this report, Walker L. Wellford 
moved that a vote of thanks be tendered Mr. 
Townshend for the untiring energy he had thrown 
into his work and Mr. Nicky moved that the 
report be published for the benefit of the mem- 
bers because of the vast store of information 
contained therein. Both motions prevailed. 

The report of the treasurer, Elliott Lang, 
showed receipts, including the balance from the 
previous year, of $40,895.95 and disbursemeats 
of $39,729.65, leaving a balance in bank Jan. 1 
of $660.30. It also showed net resources of 
$3,910.83 with which the association can finance 
its activities during 1919 until dues and other 
receipts come in. 

C. R. Tustin, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported that 101 members had been 
received during the year against a loss of 4 by 
liquidation of business or failure, making a net 
gain of 97, or approximately 40 percent. 

Discuss Starting Export Shipping Company 


The export booking and forwarding department 
committee in its report, submitted by George C. 
Shermann, chairman, called attention to the 
fact that there had been very little export busi- 
ness in hardwood lumber and forest products 
during 1918 on account of the war and the 
scarcity of ocean freight room. It also empha- 
sized the fact that there was so much Govern- 
mental control over transportation and over ex- 
ports and imports that prospects were that it 
would be some time before it would be possible 
to secure ocean freight room in the ordinary 
manner. ‘It then continued : 


It is therefore evident that, if hardwood lumber is 
to be exported in any considerable quantities, it must 
be done thru the medium of chartering vessels not 
under Government control. Successfully to handle 
these charters it will be doubtless necessary for the 
association to carry cargo other than lumber in order 
to profitably handle the business. Your committee 
feels that this can be done as we have already been 
approached by cotton shippers who wish to include 
some of their shipments with ours. Shippers of pine 
lumber have also expressed a desire to join with us in 
making up the cargoes. 

In recommending the chartering of vessels as the 
best plan available at present for forwarding export 
shipments of lumber, your committee realizes that 
the question of fixing the financial responsibility for 
these charters is an important one. One method under 
which these charters might be handled would be for 
those making shipments on a chartered vessel to be 
held individually liable to the extent to which they 
participated in the charter. But the plan favored by 
the executive committee is the formation of a com- 
pany within the association, incorporated under a sepa- 
rate name, such as the Southern Hardwood Shipping 
Co. This could be capitalized, to illustrate, at $50,000, 
divided into 100 shares of $500 each, no member of the 
association to hold more than one share, The amount 
of capital stock could be made sufficiently large to 
admit any member wishing to join. 

As the fund created would be used merely for the 
purpose of giving the shipping ——— financial 
standing with the steamship companies, it could be 


paid in Liberty bonds. With an established financial 
responsibility, the export shipping company would be 
in a better position to secure favorable rates than 
otherwise. As it is proposed that the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association attend to the detail work in 
connection with the booking and forwarding on a per- 
centage basis, practically no working capital is re- 
quired. A further advantage in the plan favored by 
the executive committee is that the liability of mem- 
bers for losses incurred could in no case exceed the 
stock they held in the shipping company, but members 
contracting for space would be expected to enter into 
a contract under which they would guarantee to make 
good to the company any loss sustained by reason of 
their falure to furnish the cargo for which they had 
made their booking. 


Members joining the shipping company would be 
accorded the first opportunity for making bookings on 
vessels chartered by the company and any profit result- 
ing from the charter could be prorated among the 
members on some plan that can be adopted later. 


Large Cargoes of Lumber Await Ships 


The committee did not have the least doubt 
that there would be plenty of tonnage in hard- 
wood lumber and forest products to justify the 
association in establishing such a shipping com- 
pany and quoted figures showing the following 
quantities of lumber and forest products ready 
for immediate shipment by its members if ton- 
nage could be secured: Thirty ears for Liver- 
pool; 20 ears for London; 20 ears for Glasgow; 
800,000 feet for a South African port; and 
1,000,000 feet each for a port in Spain and for 
one in Holland. It added in this connection that 
offers had been made for the charter of vessels 
for handling these shipments but that rates had 
been too high to justify this course. The com- 
mittee believes that there will be a tremendous 
tonnage available when export conditions re- 
turn to a prewar basis and it also expressed the 
view that there would be large additions to the 
membership of the association on the part of 
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those desiring to avail themselves of this serv- 
ice or department. 

The committee suggested that it would be 
necessary, as business expanded, to have for- 
warding agents at the various ports and also 
that it would be necessary to maintain a marine 
insurance department. It thought arrangements 
to that end could be made with reliable Amer- 
ican or British companies for an agency, and 
that the profit derived from this source would 
materially assist in defraying the expenses of 
the department. 

The committee announced its readiness to pro- 
ceed with putting the plan, as outlined, into 
effect if it met the approval of the membership. 
It was decided, however, that because of the 
importance of the step and because of the little 
opportunity the members have had to study the 
plan, the report of the committee be submitted 
for a referendum vote to be concluded within 
thirty days. There appears to be not the slight- 
est doubt that the department will be estab- 
lished substantially along the lines mapped out. 

Discuss Government Control of Railroads 


The question of ownership of the railroads 
precipitated a lively discussion in which Frank 
Fr. Fee, John W. McClure, 8. B. Anderson, J. F. 
MelIntyre, C. B. Allen and other members par- 
ticipated. The resolutions, submitted by Chair- 
man 8. M. Nickey, brought a lively statement 
from Mr. Fee, who believed that if the club 
went on record as favoring private ownership 
there should be a ‘‘string’’ of unusual strength 
to the resolutions providing’ for such return. 
He recalled the ‘‘harmony conference’’ at Mem- 
phis and said that the railroads were not dis- 
posed to make any concessions except those 
they were forced to make. All the other speak- 
ers, however, favored the resolutions and be- 


lieved that return of the railroads to private 
ownership, with proper restrictions and Gov- 
ernmental regulations, would be to the benefit 
of the entire membership of this association as 
well as to other business interests. 

Ask That Railroads Be Returned to Owners 


After first reciting that the operation of the 
railroads by the Government was a necessary 
war measure and that provision was made for 
their return within twenty-one months after the 
close of the war, and pointing out that there 
was no longer any necessity for Government oper- 
ation, resolutions were adopted that it was the 
sense of the convention that private operation 
by the owners was preferable to Government op- 
eration and that Government operation should be 
abandoned and the roads returned to their own- 
ers, and that the association was opposed to any 
extension of the period of Government operation 
beyond that already provided for. The associa- 
tion asked, however, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be given jurisdiction over the 
distribution of equipment, and that provision 
be made for the operation of the railroads as a 
unit, at least to the extent of pooling cars, uni- 
fication of terminals, and handling of traffie by 
the shortest and most economical route. But 
any extension of the commission’s powers over 
inland or coastwise water traffic is opposed. 


Committee to Work for Private Ownership 

To consider such additional legislation as may 
be deemed necessary and to present the views of 
the association before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of Congress, the following were named 
as a committee: S. M. Nickey, chairman; R. J. 
Hackney, M. B. Cooper, 8S. B. Anderson, 8. H. 
Swenson, W. H. Day, T. M. Brown, W. A. Ran- 
som, R. L. Jurden, J. F. Barrow, Walker L. 
Wellford, Frank F. Fee, George Land, C. H. 
Murphy and W. E. Hyde. 

The association also unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions ‘‘urging upon the port and harbor faeili- 
ties commission of the U. 8S. Shipping Board and 
the rivers and harbors committee of the United 
States Congress the development and _ proper 
maintenance of all Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports’’ as a means of relieving the congestion 
which was noted at northern and eastern ports 
prior to and during the war, and as a means of 
bringing about ‘‘free, economic and uninterrupted 
movement of traffic thru these ports.’’ 

Election of Officers for Coming Year 

The governing board met immediately after 
the adjournment of the association and reélected 
J. H. Townshend as secretary-manager for the 
ensuing year at a greatly increased salary, ten- 
dered him because of his very able, intelligent 
and efficient service in behalf of the association. 
It also reélected F. B. Larson, assistant secre- 
tary, who is now on leave of absence at Denver, 
Col., on account of ill health, and presented him 
with means for taking care of part of his ex- 
penses. It elected J. S. Thompson as acting as- 
sistant manager and chose Elliott Lang as treas- 
urer to succeed himself. 


DINE VISITING LUMBERMEN 

MéemPHIs, TENN., Jan. 8.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis gave a dinner at the Hotel Gay- 
oso last night in honor of the visiting lumbermen 
who were in Memphis to attend the sixth annual 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association dur- 
ing the course of which an interesting musical pro- 
gram was rendered and the newly elected officers 
of the club were installed. 

Hilton U. Brown, managing editor of the Indian- 
apolis News and father of Mark H. Brown, prom- 
inent local lumberman, told of the growth and de- 
velopment in the South during the last thirty 
years and predicted that even greater growth and 
development would be seen within the next similar 
period. He thought the lumbermen were standing 
on the threshold of a new era and that they should 
demand the right to seek the markets of the world 
and earry on their business without undue Gov- 
ernment restrictions and regulations. 

President J. F. McSweyn presided part of the 
evening and called for the retiring officers’ reports. 
Secretary-Treasurer J. 8. Williford showed the 
club’s finances to be excellent while J. D. Allen, 
jr., chairman of the house committee, showed that 
512 persons had been given positions thru the em- 
ployment bureau maintained under the auspices of 
the club from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1918. C. R. Tustin, 
chairman of the membership committee, reported 
thirty-one additions during the year, bringing the 
total to 206. 

President H. J. M. Jorgensen on assuming the 
chair announced the appointment of standing com- 
mittees for the year, the chairmen of which are: 
Entertainment, F. T. Dooley; house, J. D. Allen, 
jr.; river and rail, George C. Ehemann; member- 
ship, W. L. Crenshaw; civie affairs, Earl Palmer; 
law and insurance, J. H. Hines, and river terminals, 
F. E. Stonebraker. 
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SOUTH MEETS TO ADOPT FORESTRY POLICY 





Urge Protection of Dwindling Forest Resources, Scientific Investigations and Reforestation, Preparation of Cut-Over 
Lands for Cultivation, Federal and State Aid, and Effective Organizations 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Jan. 6.—Florida is at last 
going to have a forestry association, as a result 
of the conference of southern foresters, which con- 
cluded a two days’ session at the Mason hotel here 
Saturday evening. Initial steps in this direction 
were taken at the concluding session by the 
Floridians who were present in large and repre- 
sentative numbers. After a full discussion as to 
the best method of procedure, a committee of five 
was appointed to begin at once the formation of 
a Florida forestry association and to prepare and 
submit to the next legislature a bill providing for 
the appointment of a State forester and other 
forest protective legislation. The committee is as 
follows: Representative F. O. Miller, chairman; 
Sidney L. Moore, of the Sizer Timber Co., secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. 8. Jennings, president of the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. W. F. Black- 
man, chairman, Florida Cattle Tick Eradication 
Committee and member Florida Live Stock Board; 
R. M. Henry, Florida State’ chemist. 

Aside from getting this important work started 
in Florida, the conference of southern foresters 
made further long strides toward the proper util- 
ization of the South’s vast timber and land re- 
sources by the adoption of several far-reaching res- 
olutions. 

In the absence of Hon. H. 8. Graves, forester 
of the United States Forest Service, Friday’s ses- 
sion was presided over by State Forester J. S. 
Holmes, of North Carolina. State Forester Forbes, 
of Louisiana, was made secretary of the session, 
after which a committee was appointed officially 
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to represent the sentiment of the conference in the 
form of resolutions at its conclusion, consisting of 
the following, appointed by the Chair; E. C. Siecke, 
State forester of Texas; J. G. Peters, United 
States Forest Service; and James B. Berry, for- 
ester of the Georgia State College of Agriculture; 
Dr. F. W. Blackman and A, G. T. Moore, of the 
Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Committee and 
Live Stock Board. 


Investigation Necessary to Scientific Plans 

The first topic for discussion, forest investiga- 
tion, was opened for discussion by State Forester 
Besley, of Maryland, who recounted the steps the 
Maryland State Forestry Association took in the 
interest of its forestry policy. Said he: 

We first took an inventory of our forest resources, 
mapped all the timber in the State and classified this 
timber land according to the classes of timber. In five 
years we had a careful inventory. We knew what tim- 
ber we had, where it was and what was being done 
with it. In this connection we secured a list of all 
sawmills and we knew what each mill was cutting. 
We then obtained the rate of growth of the various 
species of timber and computed the life of our virgin 
forests and the rate of reforestation. 

Taking up the discussion which Mr. Besley had 
opened, Austin Cary, chief of codperation with 
private owners of the United States Forest Service, 
gave a technical talk relative to the urgency of 
various lines of investigation, with data already 
secured and future projects. State Forester 
Forbes, of Louisiana, carried the technical dis- 
cussion further, dealing largely with growth 
studies. 





W. R. Mattoon, specialist for the United States 
Forest Service in forest extension in the South, 
said that there is but a small amount of data avail- 
able on southern pine, that the present viewpoint 
on this subject differs from what it used to be, 
present figures dealing almost exclusively with 
second growth. In this, loblolly and shortleaf pine 
have been well worked up but longleaf is not so 
well developed. The latter, he said, is a work that 
the United States Forest Service is very anxious 
to develop. 

State Forester Holmes, of North Carolina, said 
that the most important subject that he could ree- 
ommend for investigation is reproduction and fire 
prevention. He told of several experiments that 
he had conducted along these lines and suggested 
that similar experiments be made by other States. 

Secretary C. F. Speh, of the Turpentine & Rosin 
Producers’ Association, opened a line of discus- 
sion on the manufacture of naval stores. 

Mr. Mattoon spoke in detail of the work at the 
Summerville (S. C.) experiment station, telling 
how the land had been donated by the railroads, 
how it had been cultivated and sown with seeds of 
several kinds of trees, and the resultant growth 
or destruction. 

L. L. Bishop, supervisor of the Florida National 
forest, told of what is being done in growing long- 
leaf, 


Discuss Methods of Fire Prevention 


Fire prevention was the subject discussed at the 
afternoon session, the discussion being opened by 
J. G. Peters, of the United States Forest Service. 
Mr. Peters told first what had been done to secure 
the codperation of the Railroad Administration, 
which agreed not to modify any existing fire pre- 
vention measures but could not take on the ex- 
pense of any further measures. Mr. Peters said 
that the locomotive is the cause of most forest 
fires, resulting from the smoke stack and the ash- 
pan, Mr, Peters read a copy of a circular sug- 
gesting new fire prevention measures, which his 
department is sending out to the several States, 
with a view to submitting the measures to the 
Railroad Administration. The rules suggested, 
which are additional to those already in effect 
governing the inspection of ashpans and spark ar- 
resters, provide for: Careful handling of burn- 
ing waste deposited along the right of way; main- 
tenance in a safe condition by annual burning over 
of full width of right of way, or where possible 
such additional width as shall give a clear area 
of 100 feet wide on each side of track; construc- 
tion and annual renewal before season of greatest 
hazard of a three-foot wide grubbed or plowed 
fire line at outside edge of cleared area—with pro- 
vision for omission where conditions make such 
line unnecessary, and for fire patrol where its con- 
struction is impossible; strict supervision of burn- 
ing litter with prohibition of any burning at sea- 
son of greatest hazard; and obliging the railroads 
to report and extinguish all fires within 300 feet 
of their tracks, unless proof is conclusive that such 
fires were not caused by the railroads. 

This led to a discussion as to the use of any 
given type of spark arrester on different types of 
locomotives, and whether the same arrester will 
apply to coal as to wood burners. The discussion 
evidenced the conclusion that the fire line is 
the principal factor of safety for railroads, and 
that where a fire line is not practicable a fire pa- 
trol should be installed. 

Mr. Besley stated that the spark arrester in a 
majority of cases is not effective, hence the next 
problem is how to best prevent falling sparks from 
doing damage. This, he said, brings one squarely 
up to the fire line proposition, yet it does not ap- 
pear to be practicable in all instances to require 
a railroad to install expensive fire lines. 

Mr. Forbes explained that Louisiana has both 
a fire line and a spark arrester law. He suggested 
that inasmuch as neither are entirely effectual, the 
southern foresters get the Railroad Administra- 
tion to make tests in the South as to the proper 
wire mesh to be used in this country. 


Urges Publicity Will Decrease Fires 


Close attention was paid to the talk by Secre- 
tary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. Mr. Rhodes said that the best publicity is 
obtained thru associations, citing instances of his 
own association. People, he said, do not realize 
how rapidly America’s virgin forests are disap- 
pearing, and as they decrease the price of forest 
products increases. He urged the widest publicity 
in forest work and said that the very best and 


most effective publicity to influence legislation is 
thru the country newspapers. 


SATURDAY’S SESSION 


Secretary Rhodes, who presided at Saturday’s 
session, made a talk that was listened to with pro- 
found interest and no little surprise. Said he: 

I have always been interested in forestry and have 
always hoped that the lumbermen would ultimately 
become interested in this subject. They should do so 
now if at all for the reason that our forests are rapidly 
becoming depleted. The scarcer the timber gets the 
more valuable it becomes and hence every safeguard 
i'n fire and other damage should be thrown around 


Mr. Rhodes stated that the timber of the South 
is disappearing so fast that within five years 
about three thousand sawmills will be out of busi- 
ness, representing a total output of three billion 
feet of lumber annually. In six years, he said, 
the present output of lumber will be cut in two. 
The Southern Pine Association, he continued, has 
recorgnized the handwriting on the wall and is 
seeking thru its cut-over land department to pro- 
mote forest conservation. Recently a forest de- 
partment has been organized to carry out this 
propaganda. ‘‘Hereafter,’’ said he, ‘‘we will be 
able to utilize more of the tree for lumber and 
with the growing development of the South we 
will be able to market more of our product locally 
on short hauls.’’ 

Mr. Cary believed that the South is undergo- 
ing what the North underwent when its timber 
failed. Successful forestry must be adopted now, 
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he said. He recommended adequate mapping of 
all southern timber, urged adequate financing and 
hoped to see present taxation basis changed. 

Prof. J. G. Lee, of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, said that there are from 75,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 acres of cut-over land in the South which are 
practically doing nothing and that a large part 
of this idle southern acreage is susceptible to an- 
other crop of timber before it is used for agricul- 
ture. 

The afternoon session was devoted largely to 
a discussion of a forest code for Florida. Chair- 
man Rhodes opened the session by stating that 
80 percent of the 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 acres of 
unproductive cut-over land in the South is prac- 
ticable for agricultural purposes. He said that 
the lumbermen, for taking the forests away, are 
morally obligated to develop the cut-over lands. 
He urged a forest code for Florida and said that 
any such code should embrace a strict fire pre- 
vention clause. 


Resolutions Outline Organization and Plans 


Resolutions were adopted urging: (1) Coép- 
eration between the southern States and the Fed- 
eral Government; (2) The adoption of fire pro- 
tective measures by States and timberland own- 
ers; (3) That the Southern Cattle Men’s Associa- 
tion include in its program consideration of the 
damage done to stock ranges by fires and means 
for fire control; (4) That the southern States pro- 
vide for forestry instruction in public schools and 
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colleges, and thru college extension departments 
to the genéral public; (5) That a strong forestry 
department be organized in each southern State; 
(6) That the Federal fund of $100,000 for fire 
protection of forested watersheds of navigable 
streams, be increased to $300,000; (7) That Con- 
gress appropriate $50,000 for the taking of a cen- 
sus of forest resources, to provide data essential 
to proper conservation measures; (8) That pro- 
vision be made for organizations of State forest 
organizations by the legislatures of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Missouri; (9) That owners 
of cut-over or idle lands seek to correct funda- 
mental. disadvantages that have retarded the 


. 


South’s progress such as: Cattle ticks, sheep killing 
dogs, and inadequate chattel mortgage laws; (10) 
That Congress and State legislatures provide funds 
for scientific forestry and forest investigations, and 
arrange codperation with other agencies willing to 
help in such investigations. 


Among those in attendance were: 


L. L. Bishop, forest supervisor, Florida national 
forest ; C. H. Rogers, deputy forest supervisor, Florida 
national forest; James B. Berry, forester, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture ; Sidney Moore, Sizer Tim- 
ber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; E. C.° Harrell, secretary, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association: J. B. Rhodes, 
secretary, Southern Pine Association ; W. O. McGowin, 
U. S. W. D. I., Jacksonville, Fla.; R. 8. Maddox, for- 
ester, Tennessee Geological Survey ; A. O. Coult, educa- 
tional director, Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Com- 


mittee; Roy L. Hogue, Interior*Lumber Co., Jackson 
Miss.; F. W. Besley, State forester, Maryland; B. C 
Siecke, State forester, Texas; C. F. Speh, secretary, 
Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, New Or- 
leans; E. B. O’Kelleys, agricultural and industrial 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; A. M. Henry, 
assistant State chemist, Florida; R. Chapin Jones, 
State forester, Virginia; Austin Cary, United States 
Forest Service; J. G. Lee, professor, Louisiana State 
University ; W._R. Mattoon, specialist in forest exten- 
sion for the South, United States Forest Service; 
R. W. Storrs, Florida State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board; C. M. Munson, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., 
Bagdad, Fla.; J. G. Peters, United States Forest 
Service; Dr. F. W. Blackman, Florida Cattle Tick 
Eradication Committee; Mrs. W. S. Jennings, presi- 
dent, Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs; Florida 
State Senator Butler; J. A. Williams, Florida State 
fish commissioner; F, Roger Miller, secretary, Macon 
(Ga.) Chamber of Commerce. 








This illustration shows slash pine seedlings being sown as experiment to deter- 
mine soil requirements and most eco nomical methods of reforestation 








The photograph shows cut-over pine slashings with 87,120 seedlings to the acre 
and without natural regeneration, tho only 2,000 could subsist on this area 





LUMBER CLUBS DISCUSS CURRENT TOPICS 


CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN HOPEFUL 


CINCINNATI, OnHIO, Jan. 6.—Discussion of trade 
conditions and prospects occupied most of the time 
at the session of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati when it met this evening. The consensus 
of opinion was that the situation justifies an opti- 
mistic attitude on the part of the trade. 

E. O. Robinson, of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Co., and former president of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States, said 
the market is exceedingly dull, and that while it 
seemed that prices must break, yet everyone seems 
determined to hold them at their present level. 
It therefore becomes a question of how long man- 
ufacturers and other sellers can wait for a better 
market. At the same time, he said, it is impossible 
for manufacturers to make any material reduction 
in the price of plain and quartered oak, if they 
are to be left any profit, as the cost of manufactur- 
ing and marketing oak is near its market price. 
He mentioned two factors which he considered 
have an important bearing on the situation, and 
which go toward making a good market in the 
spring. These are the growing demand from the 
furniture manufacturers, and the almost certain 
development of increased demand from the rail- 
roads. He emphasized that every present indica- 
tion is of a very active period for furniture in- 
dustry. : 

Frank Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, a guest of honor, 
said that while there is a present period of inactiv- 
ity in the hardwood industry, the trade is hopeful. 

Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., declared he does not believe 
present prices can be maintained for any length 
of time. He said business is very dull in southern 
pine, and while he hoped a good business in build- 
ing lines would develop in the spring he did not 
believe such a development possible until a lower 
basis of values has been reached. 

This brought from H. J. Lewin, of the A. W. 
Lewin Lumber Co., the most optimistic talk of the 
evening. He directly attacked Mr. Hinckley’s 
position, and declared the present trouble is due 
to lack of confidence in present values. He said 
speculative home building depends on selling the 
finished homes to wage earners, and that if the 
present basis of wages is maintained a better 
class of houses and more of them will be needed. 
He believed if manufacturers can keep prices 
stabilized for four to six months things will be- 
gin to open up in the lumber market. 

Max Kosse, of the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., 
speaking on the export situation, said the most 
discouraging factor is the shipping situation; that 
while there is a demand from neutral countries for 
all kinds of hardwoods the Allies would not yet 
permit shipments; that even shipments to France 
can not be made in full compliance with the de- 
mand because of lack of cargo space, and that 
permits for England can not be obtained because 
of the dispute between the English dealers and 
the timber administrator. He predicted there 
could be little improvement before — or May. 

J. J. O'Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber Co., 
said the need of the southern pine trade is an ex- 
port demand. 


Mr. Fish gave an interesting account of recent 
activities of his association. He disclosed that 
the management of the association has under con- 
sideration plans for the establishment of an ex- 
port information service and a national lumber 
traffic bureau. 

E. O. Robinson told of the merger of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States with the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He said that the goal is to make 
the position of the manufacturer stronger and to 
secure a set of rules that will reduce the wastage 
in lumber. 

L. P. Lewin, chairman of the committee on en- 
tertainment of delegates to the convention of the 
Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, reported 
arrangements so far completed, which are prac- 
tically what was outlined in last week’s AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He added that reservation of the 
whole of the auditorium of Keith’s Theatre for 
the evening of Jan, 17 has been definitely secured. 

James C. West, of the James C. West Co., was 
elected to membership. 

The resignation of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States was accepted, 
that organization having gone out of existence. 

H. J. Lewin was named a committee of one to 
gather information on the proposed plan for com- 
pulsory insurance that is to be presented to the 
Ohio legislature, just going into session. 

Proposed support of the Cummins bill to restore 
freight rate suspending powers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, an appeal for reduction 
of demurrage charges, and a resolution for the 
deportation of interned alien enemies were referred 
to proper committees. 





BALTIMORE CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 7.—The annual meeting 
of the Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club 
was held this evening at the rooms of the Old 
Colony Club, in the Southern Hotel, when R. Bald- 
win Homer, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., was 
elected president, with Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill 
& Co., as vice president and W. 8. Henderson, of 
Greenleaf Johnson & Son, as secretary and treas- 
urer. A review of the business for the year was 
given informally and there was a discussion of 
various other matters and much confidence was ex- 
pressed in the future. Covers were laid for about 
twenty-five persons. 





MEMORIAL TO PATRIOTISM 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 6.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis is preparing a permanent record, 
in the form of a memorial tablet, of all purchases 
of Liberty bonds and war savings stamps and of all 
contributions made to the American Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A. and other war work funds by the 
lumbermen of Memphis. 

President J. F. MeSweyn, president, acting in 
accordance with resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors, has appointed the following committee 
to gather the necessary data and compile this tab- 
let: F, E, Stonebraker, secretary of the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association, chairman; 8. C. Major, 


John W. McClure, W. 8. Darnell and George C. 
Ehemann., 

‘‘This memorial tablet,’’ said President Me- 
Sweyn, ‘‘will be fashioned in such manner that 
it will be a delight to the eye and a record of the 
participation of the lumbermen in general war 
work that will undoubtedly be pointed to with 
great pride as the years go by.’’ 





EXCHANGE RE-ELEOCTS OFFICERS 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 6.—The managing com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its 
first monthly meeting in the new year at the rooms 
of the Old Colony Club this afternoon and dis- 
cussed informally some of the conditions affecting 
the trade. Mention was made of the fact that 
there was an agreement now to pay 80 cents a 
thousand feet for the handling of lumber from 
vessels, this price having been fixed after a study 
of the situation as equitable to the stevedores and 
within reach of the trade. The committee re- 
elected L, H. Gwaltney secretary and J. H. Manken 
assistant secretary. Both officials have held these 
positions for a number of years. In the absence 
of President P. M. Womble, whose wife died re- 
cently, W. Hunter Edwards, of W. B. Edwards & 

Sons, the vice president, occupied the chair. 





WOULD RETURN RAILROADS TO OWNERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis has addressed an appeal to all 
of the representatives and senators in Congress 
from Missouri and Illinois urging the passage of 
the bill introduced by Senator Cummins that the 
railroads should be again placed under the guidance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
turned to their original owners. The appeal states 
in part: 

We feel that all of the advances that have been 
authorized by the director general should be vacated 
and that the authority for various rules, regulations 
etc. should revert to where it was prior to Govern- 
ment control, and that the shippers be given an oppor- 
tunity to have a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before any further changes in rates, 
fares and regulations could be made. 

We make this request because additional charges 
are made without our knowledge or consent, and we are 
never in a position to know just what our freight 
rates will be, except those that are in effect today, as 
we are not advised as to when additional advances 
will be added to our commodity. 

The understanding of the Exchange is said to be 
that authority for raising revenue for the Govern- 
ment is vested only in Congress and that these ad- 
vances have not been authorized by the Senate or 
the House. 

ODP DD DDD DPB PL 

Durina November, 1918, loans made by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank to farmers on long time first mort- 
gages aggregated $8,079,605, to 3,278 individual 
borrowers. On Dec. 1 the total amount of farm 
mortgage loans made since the establishment of 
the Federal land banks was $147,452,851. The 
larger part of this sum has been expended for 
farm betterments, altho such items as seed, fer- 
tilizer, implements and other essentials of agricul- 
ture are also recognized by the Government as le- 
gitimate purposes for which loans may be ma@e, 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS HOLD QUARTERLY 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


CLEVELAND, OHIo, Jan. 9.—The first quarterly 
meeting of the directors and executive committee 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
to be held in Cleveland closed tonight with the de- 
cision to effect a meeting between representatives 
of the lumber manufacturers and the retailers at 
Chicago next week to arrange for adjustment of 
differences between the two factions. The questions 
of returning to the old terms of purchase, dealing 
with the alleged evil of the transit cars, and similar 
problems familiar to the retailers are expected to 
be taken up. The trade relations committee of the 
National Retailers is ready to meet the manufactur- 
ers’ representatives. This committee comprises 
C. H. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Co., Cleveland, 
chairman; John A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co., 
St. Louis; W. A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich.; John E. 
Lloyd, of the William M. Lloyd Co., Philadelphia ; 
A. M. Melone, of the Mclone-Bovey Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis. 

As a result of the meeting here many applica- 
tions for membership in the National body were 
received from Cleveland lumbermen. There are 
already seventeen members from Cleveland, accord- 
ing to Charles A. Bowen, National secretary. Re- 
ports on the work of the National during the war 
were submitted to the delegates and plans for the 
immediate future, in connection with reconstruc- 
tion, were announced. Chief of these early plans 
will be a tour of the country by leaders in the Na- 
tional body, who will address State association 
meetings, outline the work of the National and 
urge for as near 100 percent membership as is 
possible. Speakers at these State gatherings will 
include Pres. John J. Comerford, of the Detroit 
Lumber Co.; Secretary Charles A. Bowen; Warren 
J. Duffy, associate counsel of the National, from 
Toledo, and probably Gen. L. C. Boyle, Washing- 
ton, D. C., general counsel for the association. 

The sessions closed with a dinner to the dele- 


gates, at which the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers was the host. The affair was arranged by 
L. H. Flandermeyer, of the Prasse Lumber Co., 
president of the Cleveland Board, and J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary. Speakers at this gathering all 
urged for larger membership in the National or- 
ganization, pointed out the value of the association 
to the entire lumber industry in “ane recognition 
at Washington, and the need for codperation 
among retailers in taking up problems that con- 
front them with manufacturers. 


At this gathering T. R. Lewis, of the Lewis- 
Forbes Lumber Co., Indianapolis, was appointed a 
director, succeeding O. L. Huey, of the Capitol 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis. A decision to send out 
monthly bulletins, informing members of all the 
activities of the organization, was also taken. 


Speakers at the final session were Messrs. Comer- 
ford, O’Brien, Flandermeyer, Duffy, Guy Gray, of 
the Gray Lumber Co., Cleveland, a director of the 
National; Secretary Bowen, John E. Lloyd, of the 
William M. Lloyd Lumber Co., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Ryan, of the West Side Lumber Co., Toledo; 
K. A. Diebold, of the Higgins Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, first president of the National; Arch C. 
Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
Cleveland; O. D. Haskett, of the Haskett Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, and C. H. Prescott, of the Sagi- 
naw Bay Co., Cleveland. 





LovuIsIaANa Conservation Commissioner M. L. 
Alexander went to Urania, La., recently to receive 
a shipment of buffalo consigned to the Conserva- 
tion department and to be placed on the Urania 
Lumber Co.’s forest reserve. There are six of the 
animals—two bulls and four cows—from the Cor- 
bin herd at Newport, N. H. A five hundred acre 
pasture has been fenced in for their occupancy on 
the forest reserve tract. The shipment also in- 
cludes one bull and one cow which are consigned to 
8. T. Woodring, the well known Lake Charles (La.) 
lumberman. 
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LUMBERMEN RESUME WEEKLY MEETINGS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—The lumbermen of St. 
Louis resumed their regular weekly luncheon meet- 
ings at the American Annex today, after an inter- 
mission of more than a month on account of the 
ban on all public meetings because of the influenza 
epidemic. 

L. M. Tully, supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, 
suggested that the meetings henceforth be taken 
over by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
Hoo-Hoo having previously been in charge. Thomas 
C. Whitmarsh, president of the exchange, agreed 
to this change, with the understanding that while 
the exchange would bear the expense of sending out 
notices the luncheons would be open to all Hoo-Hoo 
and lumbermen generally. The affairs will be in 
charge of a committee of three, of which E. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, will be 
a member. Mr. Tennant’s able work in getting 
the meetings started was commended. It also was 
agreed that the day of the meeting should be 
changed to Tuesday. 

The death of Mrs. Hubert Whitaker, wife of the 
sales manager of the Ozan Lumber Co., was an- 
nounced and it was decided to send a floral piece 
and to appoint a committee to adopt suitable reso- 
lutions. 

C. A. Ewing, president of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, extended an 
invitation to St. Louis lumbermen to attend the 
convention in Kast St. Louis next week. 

The principal address was delivered by the Rev. 
E. Combie Smith, of the Maple Avenue Methodist 
Church, who spent five months at the front as a 
Y. M. C. A. worker, and related many interesting 
experiences of the war. At the suggestion of E. C. 
Robinson, chairman of the meeting, Dr. Smith in- 
terrupted the diners long enough to pay a tribute 
to the late Theodore Roosevelt at the hour of his 
funeral, 12:45. Mr. Robinson’s aids were C. A. 
Antrim and C. M. Jennings. L. M. Tully was 
elected chairman for next Tuesday’s meeting. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMEN TAKEN BY DEATH 


WILLIAM WALKER.—A pioneer mill operator 
and lumberman of the Puget Sound region, William 
Walker, for fifty years head of the construction and 
operating department of the Puget Mill Co., of 
Seattle, with mills at Port Gamble and at Port 
Ludlow, Wash., died Dec. 28, aged 78. He had been 
in failing health for the last two years, during 
which time he had been gradually closing his exten- 
sive affairs. A native of Maine, he left school at 
the age of 15, secured employment in a machine 
shop and later became interested in a small factory. 
In 1868 he went to the Puget Sound country in 
Washington by way of Panama and Aspinwall to 
visit his brother, the late Cyrus Walker, president of 
the Puget Sound Commercial Co. and manager of 
the Puget Mill Co., who had preceded him to the 
north Pacific coast some years previous and who 
died a few years ago at his home in San Francisco. 
In 1870 Mr. Walker returned to Maine and disposed 
of his interests there, after which he went back to 
Puget Sound and became master mechanic of the 
Puget Mill Co. and later its chief engineer. A few 
years later he secured a substantial interest in the 
company and he was the only one outside of the 
original owners of the company and their heirs to 
become a stockholder in the business. He was ex- 
pert in mechanical affairs and did much to adapt 
eastern lumber manufacturing machinery to the 
handling of the larger timber of the West. Mr. 
Walker was born at Solon, Me., Nov. 1, 1840, and 
was married in 1864. His wife died eight years ago, 
leaving one daughter, Mrs. Maud Walker Ames, 
wife of E. G. Ames, Seattle manager of the Puget 
Mill Co., with whom he made his home. He was 
active in Masonic affairs, being a_ thirty-second 
degree Mason and a Knight Templar, and was a 
member of the Rainier, Arctic, and Seattle athletic 
clubs. The funeral services, held Dec. 31 in Seattle, 
were private, being attended only by the immediate 
family, employees of the Puget Mill Co. and mem- 
bers of Port Gamble Lodge, A. F. and A. M., which 
had charge of the funeral. Dr. W. A. Major, of the 
Mount Baker Park community Presbyterian church, 
read the Presbyterian ritual. The services were 
followed by cremation. In the passing of William 
Walker the north Pacific coast has lost another of 
the old time lumbermen who have done much to 
make the lumber industry of that section. 





HENRY H. SCHROEDER.—One of the best 
known figures in the lumber industry and trade of 
Wisconsin and Milwaukee, Henry H. 
president of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee and Ashland, Wis., died Thursday, Jan. 2, 
at the age of 57. Mr. Schroeder was the eldest son 
of the late John Schroeder and was born in Milwau- 
kee. After leaving college he became associated 
with his father in extensive interests, and upon his 
father’s death succeeded to the presidency of the 
company, which is one of the best known concerns 
in the northern industry. Mr. Schroeder is survived 
by his brother, Fred J. Schroeder, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, and by four sisters. The 
funeral was held Saturday afternoon, Jan. 4, from 
the residence, 757 Hackett Avenue, to Forest Home 
Cemetery. Charles G. Forster, president of the M. 
Hilty Lumber Co., Milwaukee, paid the following 
tribute: “I knew Mr. Schroeder intimately for more 
than forty years and I have always found him to 
be a true friend and a most estimable gentleman. 
As a business man his integrity was unquestioned 
and I can truly say I always found him an honorable 
and chivalrous competitor. In his death not only 
his friends but the city of Milwaukee and State of 
Wisconsin have sustained a great loss.” 





Schroeder, , 


ADAIR LOCKMAN 


The death of Adair Lockman, vice president of the 
Germain Co., at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Monday, Jan. 6, removed from the ranks of the lum- 
ber industry one of its brightest and most promis- 
ing young men, Tho Mr. Lockman was away from 
his desk but one week his serious illness came 
on suddenly. Influenza Saturday, 


developed on 


THE LATE ADAIR LOCKMAN 


and rapidly turned into pneumonia that reached 
a fatal stage on Monday. 

Adair Lockman was born in Houston, Tex., and 
was 34 years old at the time of his death. He was 
educated in the public schools of Houston and was 
graduated at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
legeat Bryan, Tex.,and his entire business career has 
been in connection with the lumber trade. Mr. Lock- 
man entered the organization of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. at Houston and later was made sales manager 
for the Thompson-Tucker Lumber Co. Subsequently 
he had been employed as sales manager for the 
American Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., a position 
that he occupied with much credit up to the time 
the sales of that company’s products were taken 
over by the Kirby Lumber Co., when Mr. Lockman 
again went with that organization in the capacity 
of assistant sales manager. He went from the Kirby 
Lumber Co. to the Continental Lumber Co. as sales 
manager. In 1913 he was offered the position of 
sales manager for the Germain Co., and believing 
that this position offered an opportunity for ad- 
vancement in his chosen profession, Mr. Lockman 


accepted and with his family moved to Pittsburgh. 
His relations with that concern proved to be very 
pleasant and in 1915 he was promoted to the vice 
presidency of the company and during 1917 and 
part of 1918 had charge of the western sales office 
in Chicago. Mr. Lockman was held in the highest 
esteem by officials and employees alike of the Ger- 
main Co., aS was expressed by the president of the 
company in a letter to the AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN 
conveying news of the death of Mr. Lockman as 
follows: ‘‘We here in the office are almost pros- 
trated with the suddenness of his death, as we are 
losing not only an efficient officer but a close friend 
of the highest class of manhood and one whose loss 
we shall mourn with deep feeling.’”’ 

Mr. Lockman was of the Roman Catholic faith 
and a member of the Knights of Columbus. His 
funeral occurred on Wednesday morning, Jan. 8, 
at 9 o'clock, services being held at the Pittsburgh 
Cathedral. He is survived by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Lockman, his wife and 13-year-old 
daughter Marjorie and a sister, Mrs. Sidney Wilson, 
of Fort Worth, Tex. 








JOHN S. BRACE.—A prominent lumberman of 
Seattle, John S. Brace, president of the Brace & 
Hergert Mill Co., of that city, died Dec. 28, aged 
57, at his home in Seattle from heart trouble after 
an illness of several months. Besides a widow he 
is survived by three daughters and two sons, the 
latter both being in the Army, five sisters and one 
brother. His aged mother also survives him. He 


_was a native of Wingham, Ontario, where his father 


was a lumberman. The family came from Auburn, 
N. Y., two generations before and was of Revolu- 
tionary stock. In 1883 the family moved to Spokane, 
where Mr. Brace was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness for five ars. He moved to Seattle in 1888. 
For several years he was superintendent of the 
Western Mills, Seattle, and in 1895 he and associ- 
ates leased and afterward bought the Western Mills 
plant, and organized the present Brace & Hergert 
Mill Co. Mr. Brace took an active interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the welfare of Seattle, serving 
as a member of the city council in 1892. He was for 
many years chairman of the rivers and harbors 
committee for the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and as such was president of the Lake Washington 
Canal Association, which had to do with the con- 
struction of the Lake Washington ship canal. He 
was a very public spirited citizen and devoted much 
time and effort to civic organizations and their 
work. He was a member of the Rainier, Rotary and 
Arctic clubs. At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Chamber of Commerce Dec. 31 Mr. Brace was eulo- 
gized by President Albert J. Rhodes, of that organ- 
ization, who appointed a committee to draft suitable 
memorial resolutions consisting of former United 
States Senator Samuel H. Piles; Joseph Blethen, 
publisher of the Seattle Times, and S, H. Hedges, 
president of the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. 





te 





HOWARD S. JENNINGS.—A man who was well 
known among lumbermen of the Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, and also among Chicago lumbermen, 
Howard S. Jennings, general manager of the Supe- 
rior Lumber & Cedar Co., at Munising, Mich., died 
Jan. 1, after a brief illness of influenza-pneumonia. 
Mr. Jennings had been with the above concern, 
which is allied with Jackson & Tindle, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., about three years. He was elected 
mayor of the city of Munising for a three-year term, 
but owing to business duties was compelled to 


(Concluded on Page 67.) 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








RECONSTRUCTION WILL BE FINANCED 


The First National and the First Trust & Saving 
banks of Chicago plan to send a commission to Europe 
at an early date to participate in the underwriting of 
municipal projects there during the reconstruction 
period, according to an announcement recently made 
by James B. Forgan, chairman of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank. These securities will be 
brought to Chicago, and a market established for them 
in this city and thruout the middle West. This scheme 
of financing will have a two-fold effect, in furnishing 
the war-devastated sections of Europe with capftal 
for rehabilitation and development, and in stabilizing 
exchange rates between Europe and the United States. 

The Chicago commission will work hand in hand 
with a similar commission representing New York 
financial interests. Together they will study the finan- 
cial situation in the various European countries at first 
hand, with a view to aiding the various localities to 
recover from the effects 01 warfare and launch forward 
into their natural development. The commissioners 
will thereafter visit Latin America, and later on the 
Orient, for like purposes. The commission will accept 
only prime offerings. 

“The United States is a creditor nation and its banks 
are in position to do international banking,” said Mr. 
Forgan in a recent interview on the project. “This 
development of our banking practice is necessary if 
this country is to secure the large foreign trade it looks 
forward to. We can not expect to sell our goods in 
large quantities to Europe unless we are willing to 
finance her, at least until she recovers her footing. 
Europe is now heavily in debt to the United States, and 
must resort to her credit. 

“A municipal offering in France in normal times 
would not be permitted to go outside of Paris, being 
absorbed there as rapidly as issued. We should seize 
this opportunity to secure some of these issues,” 

Mr. Forgan said further, in speaking of foreign 
trade: 

America’s position in the world today is recognized 
as that of a great world power. When completed, our 
merchant marine probably will rank among the first. 
The American flag in the past has been conspicuous by 
its absence in foreign ports, but this condition will 
hereafter be reversed. The larger banks having world 
wide connections must assume their share of responsi 
bility, not only in the financing of international trade 
but also in the creation of the same. In other words, 
any one interested in a foreign market should be given 
eyery facility and aid by the banking institutions, by 
means of information and service, in extending his 
business across the oceans. 


ENORMOUS EXPORT TRADE IN PROSPECT 


That Europe’s reconstruction program furnishes a 
most extraordinary opportunity for American lumber- 
men is the conviction of L. L, Chipman, of Beaumont, 
Tex., manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s interests 
in that territory. He believes that Europe will require 
enormous quantities of lumber from this country, in 
order to rebuild its war-devastated regions. Mr. Chip 
man is well acquainted with the lumber markets of 
Europe, having been abroad on investigating tours 
twice, and is now arranging to make a third trip 
shortly, also on a lumber mission. Mr. Chipman has 
prepared a most informative and interesting statistical 
statement on the prospective lumber export trade 
during the reconstruction period, part of which fol- 
lows: 

Since everyone knows of the destruction of buildings 
in Europe during more than four years of war, the 
statement “enormous business to follow’? has become 
quite a common remark, not only on the part of lumber 
men but by men engaged in other lines of business. 
Some, however, have become somewhat disturbed over 
the fact that northern Europe has a lumber stock of 
more than three times the annual export from America 
to continental Europe and that Finland early in the 
war, in order to care for her multitude of unemployed, 
financed the sawmills that employment might be given 
the idle, resulting in an enormous stock being accumu- 
lated. 

America is the largest producer and consumer of 
wood in the world. Her production in 1913, the last 
full pre-war year, was 40,000,000,000 feet of all kinds 
and grades, Of this amount 14,750,000,000 feet were 
southern pine. For the same period of 1913, the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Spain and 
Germany imported 17,750,000,000 feet of all sorts of 
lumber, of which America supplied but 1,000,000,000 
feet, less than 7 percent of her production, and but 5% 
percent of the exports to these countries. 

These countries, in addition to their imports, pro- 
duced a large footage from their own forests. 

Of the 17,750,000,000 feet imported by the European 
countries mentioned, Russia and Austria-Hungary sup- 
plied 10,500,000,000 feet, 7,000,000,000 from_ the 
former and 3,500,000,000 feet from the latter, Many 
of the Russian mills have been destroyed and it is not 
believed that her political conditions would warrant 
the assumption that her lumber industry will be back 
on even a pre-war basis for some time. To some extent 
the same situation exists in what was formerly Aus- 
tria-Hungary and I am advised that Finland’s stocks 
are not as large as some have reported or surmised, 

I am confident that, because of the widespread 
destruction of property and neglect of building and 
repairing because of the larger problem, it would be 
safe to presume that Europe’s takings of lumber will 
exceed for a time the 17,750,000,000 feet imports of 
1913. The stocks on hand in European centers are 
not large. As an example, at Liverpool in November, 
1913, the dealers had on hand 178,000,000 feet of 
lumber while in May, 1918, they had on hand but 
43,000,000 feet. I am advised that other centers are 
similarly supplied. 

Mr. Chipman quotes from the British Timber Trade 
Journal, showing that the requirements for England, 
Wales and Scotland run into 500,000 houses for work- 
men. He quotes statistics showing the sources of 
Great Britain’s lumber imports in 1913 to be as fol- 
lows: From Russia, 51 percent; Scandinavia, 25 per- 





cent, and United States and Canada, 22 percent; mis- 
ecellaneous, 2 percent. Mr. Chipman gives tonnage 
figures showing that there will be ships a-plenty to 
take care of normal exports or even better during the 
course of reconstruction. 





A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY IN BELGIUM 

F. Watteau, 94-114 Rue Delauncy, Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium, desires to get in touch with American exporters 
wishing to deliver lumber in Belgium, according ta 
information furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
George Hl. Corliss, manager of the advertising and 
export departments of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., 
of Boston, Mass., manufacturer of woodworking ma- 
chinery. M. Watteau desires to learn of offers of lum- 
ber for sale or consignment. Correspondence should 
be in the French language, if possible, otherwise in 
English. 





~~ 


CANADA PREPARES FOR EXPORT TRADE 


A substantial expansion of its export trade is Can- 
ada’s determination, and an important step in this 
direction was the recent creation of a Canadian trade 
commission, which will have its headquarters at Ottawa 
and will cojperate with the Canadian commission 
in London with a view to securing for Canadian 
producers their share of the business that will arise 
out of the reconstruction work in France and Belgium 
and other war devastated parts of Europe. The com- 
mission will consist of three members: Sir Charles 
Gordon, of Montreal, chairman; Charles B. McNaught, 
of Toronto, and H. B. Thomson, of Victoria. 

In submitting the matter to council Hon. A. H. 
MacLean, chairman of the reconstruction and develop- 
ment committee of the cabinet, reported that the 
commission has under consideration the question of 
post-war trade, with particular reference to exports. 
He stated that for some time after the war it is likely 
that the-purchase and distribution of a considerable 
proportion of the Dominion’s exportable products will 
be carried out thru governmental agencies established 
by the United Kingdom and other allied nations. He 
said that many interallied boards and commissions 
have been set up during the last four years for such 
purposes, and thru them extensive control and super- 
vision are being exercised by agreement over important 
financial affairs, the distribution of shipping, freight 
rates and prices of many important commodities, and 
generally the distribution of industrial, agricultural 
and mineral production of the world. 

In view of the unusual position thus created, a 
special economic commission known as the Canadian 
Trade Commission has been established in London, 
thru which the Government may be kept in direct 
touch with the activities and deliberations of the 
agencies concerned, with a view to securing orders for 
Canadian products for reconstruction purposes and 
generally the promotion of Canadian export trade. The 
commission at Ottawa was created to link the London 
organization with the Canadian manufacturers. This 
commission will attend to the purchases of Canadian 
products on behalf of any other Government agency 
and act in the distribution among producers of con- 
tracts or orders. One of the products that the 
Dominion is especially eager to exploit on the European 
markets is that of its forests, and the exportation of 
Canadian lumber and timbers will engage much of the 
commission’s attention, 

Authority has been given the commission to select 
and appoint advisory or associate members with a 
view to associating with itself any industry or class 
of industry considered advisable. 


BRITISH DEMAND BETTER MANUFACTURE 


The subjects of scientific lumber manufacturing and 
seasoning, cutting to the sizes required in the different 
markets and of accurate grading constantly pop up. 
The British trade says that if the volume of its trade 
with American hardwood manufacturers especially is 
to be of any great volume in the future, the Americans 
must manufacture, season and grade better than the 
British sawmill men themselves can do. This does not 
seem impossible for American manufacturers to accom- 
plish, when their vastly greater experience in such 
matters and their adaptability are considered; but if 
they do not reckon their future trade connections 
abroad worth enough to spend some energy on improv 
ing their standards of manufacture to meet require- 
ments, British home grown lumber, altho it can ill be 
spared because of the great extent of domestic de- 
forestation during the war, will get a good slice of the 
business which otherwise would have gone to Amer- 
ican mills. 

sSecause of their general interest to hardwood manu 
facturers especially, in this country, the following re 
marks along this line are reproduced from an English 
timber trade journal : 

On all hands one hears the question: Will firms who 
have been forced by the war to use native timber con- 
tinue to do so? As regards certain classes the ques- 
tion, so far as any extended period is concerned, is 
easily answered: They will not, because the available 
supplies are already nearly exhausted. This applies 
to airplane ash and the big special coniferous woods. 
In a few years it will be necessary, so far as these 
classes are concerned, to sit down and await the re- 
sults of our national afforestation schemes. But as 
regards general home-grown hardwoods and softwoods, 
we believe that the demand will be on a large scale for 
many years. In the first place, the prices of imported 
timber look like remaining high for some time, and 
native timber should have no insuperable difficulty ip 
competing with inferior American oak at 20s. to 24%. 
per cubic foot, or even when it has dropped, as it will 
do, to half that figure. 

Much must depend on the trade itself. If foreigners 
take the trouble to grade their goods accurately, to 


supply specifications which our markets require, and to 
use scientific methods of conversion an seasoning, 
and we do not, then we must expect commonsense buy- 
ers to give them the orders. 





MAY LOSE AUSTRALIAN MARKET 


Oregon pine and other American woods are in 
danger of losing their hold of the Australian markets, 
due to the great development during the last few 
years of that continent’s transportation facilities and 
natural resources which the exigencies of the war de- 
manded, according to G. L. Beeby, minister of labor 
and industry in the Government of New South Wales. 
Before the war the importation of American softwoods 
was regarded as absolutely essential, but when this im- 
portation was suddenly cut off and Australia began 
to suffer a lumber famine, the industrial ingenuity 
of Australia became apparent and has been applied so 
successfully, says the minister, that henceforth only a 
comparatively small quantity of American lumber will 
be needed. 

Minister Beeby said in a recent interview that the 
Australian forests are chiefly in the interior of the 
country, and to reach them it was necessary to build 
railroads. Before the war the Australians found it 
cheaper to bring the needed lumber from the Pacific © 
coast in sailing vessels than to build railroads, in- 
stall logging and milling operations in their own for- 
ests and haul the lumber to the sea coast. “Our pine 
is not as good as that produced on the American west 
coast,” said Minister Beeby, “but it will answer the 
purpose.” 

Hence it is up to the Douglas fir lumbermen to study 
conditions carefully, and exert every possible effort, 
if they wish to retain the Australian market for their 
product which they have so painfully developed; but 
should such retention in full be impossible in face of 
the competition of the domestic product, or should it 
be too expensive to yield profit, then they must be 
satisfied with what business—for assuredly not all 
business will be cut off—is offered from this source, 
and turn their attention to some other field. China, 
for instance, should be a good Substitute. The present 
timber trade with this market of great possibilities is 
not as large as it should be, and it is felt that should 
Australia be lost as a potential customer, the lumber- 
men nevertheless would have recourse to as great a 
market, with infinitely greater possibilities. 

Another effect that the war has had on the indus- 
trial life of Australia is the establishment of steel 
mills. There was not one steel producing plant on 
the continent before the war; now one plant alone em- 
ploys 10,000 men, “All the steel used for railways and 
for all other purposes before the war was imported 
from America and England,” the minister sald. “Now 
we are making all our own steel rails and building all 
our own locomotives and other rolling stock.” 





USELESS TO SEND REPRESENTATIVES 


An authority in close touch with conditions in 
France had this to say regarding the sending of private 
commercial agents to France by American business 
men for the purpose of securing orders for reconstruc- 
tion materials : 


It is waste of effort and expense on the part of Amer- 
ican concerns. In addition, the practice is creating 
hostility on the part of French business interests, who 
are said to feel that American business concerns are 
attempting to displace them in their own country, thus 
taking advaatage of their helpless condition owing to 
their nonrecovery from wartime embarrassments. 

The French Government is planning the centraliza- 
tion of reconstruction control, which will involve Gov- 
ernment financing of private enterprises, distribution 
of raw material etec., and the Government hopes to 
protect French enterprises from American competition 
in finished commodities, machinery and even such raw 
materials as France herself can supply, desiring from 
the United States only what is absolutely essential in 
addition to some raw materials, 

Iiven if orders should be placed now with American 
concerns, it was declared, they probably will be subject 
to the vise of the French Government, which hopes to 
obtain American Government loans to assist the nation 
in its work of reconstruction, and by rationing loans 
to private concerns will be in a position to supervise 
every foreign order. 





SIBERIA’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


The area of forest lands in Siberia is estimated at 
1,833,400 square miles, according to figures given by 
the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce; 
but this total includes large areas which can not be 
classed as good commercial timber. Nevertheless, 
Siberia possesses enormous stands of timber of good 
to highest quality, and these great resources have been 
developed to a very limited extent and, with a few 
exceptions, only for domestic requirements, There are 
small sawmills in practically all the larger towns of 
western and central Siberia within the forest zones. 
Tiumen, Tara, Omsk, Semipalatinsk, Barnaoul, Novo- 
Nikolaievsk, Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, Yeneseisk, Irkutsk, 
Khabarovsk are all small sawmilling centers. Alto- 
gether there are probably not more than fifty sawmills 
in operation in Siberia, and many of these are small 
and primitive, and operate only during a short summer 
season. 

Tiumen has a certain amount of timber trade with 
European Russia, but in general there has not been 
any large and constant shipment of Siberian timber 
across the Urals. There has been very little develop- 
ment in foreign exportation of timber from western and 
central Siberia. Lack of transportation is the great 
obstacle, and there appears to be little possibility of 
any large timber trade between Siberia and western 
Europe under present transportation conditions. In 
the event that the Kara Sea route is developed on any 
large scale hereafter, certain classes of sawn and 
structural timber might supply profitable return car- 
goes, 

The Russian Far East appears to offer much better 
prospects for the early development of a timber export 
trade to the markets of the Asiatic ports. There ig at 
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present a wood veneer plant which manufactures hard- 
wood veneer almost exclusively for the English mar- 
ket. There are also possibilities of an export of hard- 
wood timber to the American Pacific coast ports. These 
opportunities are now beginning to receive attention 
from various quarters, and it is very probable that 
actual developments will soon materialize. 

Pine, spruce, larch and fir, the most important com- 
mercial softwood species of Siberia, grow abundantly. 
There also are excellent export opportunities, especially 
from the Amur region, as Japan, China and Australia, 
and possibly India, could be developed into potential 
markets for these Siberian softwoods. 


~ 


EXPORTATION OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

Prior to the great war there was a small volume of 
North Carolina pine exported by a few mills. The 
movement was almost altogether to Germany and Hol- 
land, with light shipments to Great Britain, and the 
total hardly exceeded 30,000,000 feet annually. There 














Placing a chunk of Betson’s in the side wall 


A Betson’s One-Piece 
Boiler Furnace Lining Is 


Built Up Chunk by Chunk 


Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick, a high-grade 
refractory material, scientifically compound- 
ed to eliminate expansion and contraction, 
comes in barrels in a stiff, plastic condition. 
With the ordinary fire brick lining removed, 
Betson’s is simply deposited chunk by chunk 
and pounded into a solid mass with a mal- 
let and smoothed off with a trowel, thus 
forming the entire lining, including front 
and side walls, door and rear arches and 
bridge wall in one jointless structure that 
fits up air and gas tight around the boiler 
shell or tube headers. It does not spall off, 
or break up but lasts years where ordinary 
brick linings last months. Most anyone can 
do the job and within five hours after the 
lining is finished, the boiler can be put into 
commission. 


Betson’s Is Also Ideal for 
Repair Purposes 


Send for a barrel and give it a try-out and you 
will eventually reline completely with Betson’s. 


Our Booklet “L” tells the story. 
Write for a copy today. 


Betson Plastic Fire Brick Co. 
P. O. Box 386-9 Rome, N. Y. 
New York Office: 30 Church St. 
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was then no demand for low grade lumber, only Nos. 
1 and 2 being taken, according to the January bulletin 
of the North Carolina Pine Association. But these 
conditions will soon be changed, says the bulletin, in 
these words: 


It is expected that the demand for lumber from 
Europe will now be very heavy, and that a much larger 
percentage of the supply will have to be found in this 
country on account of the convulsion wrought by the 
war in the European producing districts. For in- 
stance, in France before the war there was consumed 
only 85,000,000 feet of American woods, while it is 
now estimated that France will require from this 
country about 1,000,000,000 feet or more annually ; 
and if the French adopt to any material extent our 
style of wooden buildings, as is expected, the demand 
will be much heavier. Belgium, Holland, Spain and 
Italy, as well as Great Britain, will look to us for their 
principal supply. Germany will also probably “look,” 
but in the present temper of our American people will 
get no more than a look, so we will not consider her as 
a possible consumer just now. 

We should arrange to get our share of this foreign 
trade. It will doubtless take a wider variety of grades 
and sizes than heretofore, and afford a good safety 
valve again against an overstocked domestic market. 
We should have an organization to promote the foreign 
trade in North Carolina pine, and now is the time to 
get it 


The association further declares itself eager to have 


suggestions as to the organization of such a foreign 
trade agency from any members who are interested in 
exporting lumber. 


FURNITURE FAMINE ACUTE IN FRANCE 


Because of the acute furniture famine in France and 
the great need for enlarged manufacture to offset it, 
there is a very promising market in that country for 
woodworking machinery which should develop in the 
very near future, according to a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Frank Boole, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in France, 32 Rue Taitbout, 
Paris. His letter reads in part as follows: 

“From information obtained from several airplane 
manufacturers in Paris as well as from two wood 
products manufacturers, we understand that there 
will in the very near future be a large demand for 
American woodworking machinery in France. 

“The French Government plans to give the various 
airplane manufacturers and others, large orders for 
furniture of all kinds, doors, window frames etc. 
Altho the airplane factories already have certain kinds 





of small woodworking machines the types they possess 
will not be suitable for the manufacture of these 
articles. ‘Therefore there will be a large demand in 


the near future for machines. Naturally quick deliv- 
eries will be required. The types of machines most 
needed will be those adapted for work in series. 

“At the present moment the importation of machin- 
ery of all kinds is very limited, owing to the existing 
strict import regulations. However, we understand 
from various sources that these regulations will be 
modified shortly.” 

What is true of France should also be true of Bel 
gium, and perhaps also of Italy. The manufacture of 
furniture in all these countries has been suspended for 
four years, and much of the furniture in homes and in 
storage in the invaded regions has been removed or 
wrecked by the Germans. The net result is a great 
famine of furniture which, in addition to normal needs, 
will call for unexampled activity perhaps for years 
by the local furniture factories. Here appears to be 
a vast field for the 
machinery that he should explore immediately. 

This letter from the American Chamber of Commerce 
in France also has a meaning to the lumber industry, 
and especially to the hardwood branch of it. These 
furniture factories of France and Belgium should 
shortly be in the market for vast quantities of mate- 
rials, and to take immediate steps to ascertain what 
their requirements may be would be a wise move, so 
that the demand can be met with the least possible 
complications when it develops. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN COMMERCE ISSUED 


The annual report of the chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the Secretary of 
Commerce for the fiscal year ended June 380, 1918, 
has just been issued in pamphlet form and is now avail- 
able to those interested. This report is of special 
significance and importance, covering as it does the 
most vital period thru which American foreign trade 
has so far passed, and it should be given a careful 
reading by all those who expect foreign trade to play 
an important part in their future business. Referring 
to the accomplishments of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce during the year, Burwell 8S. Cutler, 
chief of the bureau, says in the introduction : 

There has been instituted in the bureau a quality 
and volume of foreign trade service such as no 
previous year has seen. This accomplishment is 
due largely to the fact that our commercial attache 
and special agent personnel abroad has been developed 
until it is the best in our history. No finer body of 
trade experts will, in all probability, ever be assembled. 
The studies and current reports which they now are 
submitting constitute a library from which the busi- 
ness community will draw, thru the bureau’s im- 
proved system of compilation and distribution, deta 
and advice of profitable value for years te -ome. un 
less degree do our statistics and trade ue fa a 
purely academic or perfunctory form, ness to 
business purpose is the test applied to every report and 
publication. And a new measure of thoroness, too, 
has been added to our habitual accuracy, in the face 
of every temptation to make speed the primary quality 
for war purposes. The bureau experts have been held 
to the standard of their output and they have produced 
some very substantial work. 

After a review of the year’s foreign trade, analyz- 
ing the import and export trade by groups and coun- 
tries and considering tonnage and prices the special 
features of the bureau’s activities during the year are 
explained. These features include the statistical prep- 
aration for after war trade, the formulation of a new 
plan to stimulate foreign trade, promoting commerce 
with motion pictures and furthering foreign trade 
education, all of which are worth careful study. The 
work of the various trade commissioners in foreign 
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countries, including the four men sent abroad some 
time ago to study the lumber markets in Europe, is 
reviewed in detail, as are the activities of the district 
offices scattered thruout the world. 

This report covers the field pretty widely, and is full 
of information and pertinent suggestions that make it 
most desirable as an addition to the exporter’s busi- 
ness library. 


TO ESTABLISH FINANCIAL CONNECTIONS 


The First National Bank of Boston is sending two 
of its senior officers to Australia and the Far East 
to establish further foreign banking connections. C. F. 
Weed, vice president of the bank, and D. A. de Menocal, 
vice president of the First National Corporation, will 
leave Boston about Jan. 20, sailing from San Francisco 
directly to Australia. After a few weeks in Australia, 
to be spent principally in Sydney and Melbourne, they 
will go to China and return by way of Japan. 

Clients of the bank show a keen interest in this trip. 
Messrs. Weed and de Menocal have already had many 
matters for inquiry submitted to them. They had 
planned to be absent about four months, but if these 
inquiries multiply the trip may be prolonged. 








DESIRES CONNECTION IN FRANCE 


An officer in the 20th Engineers (Forest) writes 
from “over there’ that he is desirous of forming a 
connection with some lumber concern who would wish 
him to remain in France to look after its interests 
during the reconstruction period. ‘This officer has 
many desirable qualifications, among which are a long 
and successful lumber experience, an intimate acquaint- 
anceship with many lumber and railroad men in France 
and a fluent knowledge of the French language. Any 
concern desiring the services of this officer as its rep- 
resentative in France is invited to address the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, which in turn will advise the officer, 
so that he may negotiate directly with the interested 
persons. 





EXPORT SITUATION AT NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 6.—-Within the last few 
days commissioners representing the Italian govern- 
ment bought 8,500,000 feet of southern pine timber 
(specified as “southern pine merchantable grades’’) 
for delivery at Gulf ports to be moved to Italy by 
way of ships supplied by the purchaser. This sizable 
order was placed with the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, which now is distributing the business among 
the southern pine mills east and west of the Miss?’ 
sippi. It will be inspected at the mills by association 
inspectors and shipped to designated ports to await 
the cargo steamers, which are to be furnished by the 
buyers. 

The order is important not only because of its size, 
but because of its indication that post-war lumber 
buying for European countries may be handled large- 
ly by Government commissions, which in their turn 
will deal with organized central agencies in prefer- 
ence to making direct purchases from the individual 
mills. It is not officially settled that this method will 
be adopted, but there have been recent intimations 
that France and England will buy lumber in this coun- 
try thru the “high commissions’? which have handled 
their war-time purchases. The important question of 
ocean tonnage, which has greatly perplexed students 
of the export market, may be disposed of if the busi- 
ness is handled on the lines indicated, the sellers mak- 
ing delivery at American ports and the buyers pro- 
viding cargo space. 

Lumber exports from New Orleans last week were 
of nominal volume only, totalling probably less than 
200,000 feet. Small parcel shipments of cypress, cot- 
tonwood, gum and pine decking went out aboard ships 
cleared to Falmouth, England, “for orders,.’’ Other 
parcels were moved to Central American, Mexican and 
West Indian ports. But vessels are so few and cargo 
space so strongly in demand for other freights that 
very little lumber is being moved. 

Shipments from the lumber ports on the Gulf Coast 
—such as Gulfport, Port Arthur etc.—are making a 
better showing. Stocks purchased for British Govern- 
ment account and assembled at the ports long since 
to await steamers are being lifted gradually by ves- 
sels sent overseas under British orders. Also there is 
a steady movement to South America, radically re- 
stricted by lack of bottoms. The cry is for “ships 
and more ships,’ and until they can be released by 
the Federal Shipping Board or by foreign governments 
in sufficient numbers to, permit resumption of trade 
on something near a normal basis, shipments of grain, 
cotton etc., will probably continue to take precedence 
over lumber. 


EXPORT NEWS FROM THE METROPOLIS 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 6.—In the last few weeks 
there has been a revival of inquiry in the export field, 
but actual orders have come along slowly. Two good 
sized orders were booked for River Plate delivery, 
and in one case the freight rate was a little over 
$60. This was an order for nearly 1,000,000 feet, 
and makes the cost of lumber on a delivered basis 
extremely high, but indicates the need of lumber in 
South America. For three years there has been a de- 
cided lack of tonnage for lumber and reports now 
indicate that some sections are starving for stock, 
and for this reason exporters believe there will be a 
firm demand, regardless of high freights. 





SVENSKA Snickeriexportiérernas Forsiljningsaktie- 
bolag (The Swedish Carpentry and Joinery Exporters’ 
Selling Co., Ltd.) is the name of a Swedish combina- 
tion that has been organized in Stockholm especially to 
exploit the British market. The combination is formed 
by nine of the largest concerns of this kind in Sweden, 
and their total collective annual productive capacity 
amounts to about 10,000 transportable villas and work- 
men’s barracks, 800,000 doors, 1,000,000 windows and 
15,000 standards of sawn and planed wood goods and 
molding. 
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THE WESTERNERS 


I know you’!l like the Westerners when out upon 
the Coast; 

And, when you see their Douglas firs, forgive them 
if they boast. 

You’ll like Seattle with its rush, Tacoma with its 


roar ; 

Spokane will make a fellow gush who never gushed 
before. 

You’ll like the whole Pacific slope, and think ex- 
ceeding fine 

The sawmills where they brand and rope the fir 
and spruce and pine. 

I know you’ll like the sawmill man you meet out 
in the West 

Who thinks Seattle or Spokane, 
the best. 


Tacoma, quite 


The Westerners are dandy folks and treat you like 
a king; 

‘hey ’ll lend you money, hand you smokes, 
’most anything. 

They have a certain western way of being good to 

ou 

And cane day is Christmas Day in everything 
they do. 

And then some day you’ll say perhaps, ‘‘I wish 
you’d show to me 

The house where you were little chaps, where you 
were born, you see. 

Come take me out some pearly dawn, some bright 
and sunny morn— 

I’d like to lay a wreath upon the house where you 
were born.’’ 


or do 


And fhen the Westerner will smile, a tear will dim 
his eye, 

And back along old Memory’s mile he’ll take a 
look, and sigh, 

‘«Why, I was born in Manistee, and Bill in Sag- 


inaw, 

And in Muskegon Henry he first learned to gum 
a say 

That guy who yells so loud about Spokane and 
Idaho 


Was born in Traverse and came out about ten 
years ago. 

That fellow came from Ludington who’s shout- 
ing for Spokane; 

He isn’t any native son—he came from Michigan. 


‘For these are Charlie Hackley’s men, or worked 
for Lay or Rust; 

They drove the Clam for Blodgett when he made 
the Blodgett dust. 

That fellow worked for Uncle Ike, or logged it for 
Champagne— 

And now and then a man you strike who came out 
here from Maine!’’ 

You'll like the people in the West, you people 
from the East, 

Who think the Coast about the best and living here 


a feast. 
But, if inquiring you begin, you’ll be almighty 
glad— 


Because you’ll find beneath the skin some man who 
knew your dad! 





RANDOM 

In Missouri the university forestry department 
is urging the farmers to raise walnut, which is 
much better than what the socialists in North Da- 
kota are urging them to raise. 

You can talk on the long distance now between 
midnight and 4:30 a.m. for a quarter what it 
costs during the day; and, speaking of us Scotch 
again, we see where some folks are going to get 
very little sleep. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
To You 


You were a “ship that passed in the night,” dear, 
3ut, ah, how much you meant to me! 

You came, then drifted from my sight, dear, 
Nor turned back from the wind-swept sea, 


Didst know I offered a place of rest, dear? 
No storm should e’er have harmed you here, 
sut—oh well, perhaps ’twas for the best, dear ; 
Peace does not always bring great cheer. 


Two rare things I thought your cargo held, dear— 
Pure gold and fragrant incense, too; 

And it seemed true love your bark impelled, dear. 
Ah, I would fain these kind thoughts rue. 


Pure gold? Yes, but mixed with much alloy, dear, 
The incense, too, proved bitter-sweet. 

Regrets there were, and yet I’d enjoy, dear, 
Your second passing, though as fleet. 


You have sailed past returning to me, dear; 
Still I pray that all dross be lost; 
Some haven may you reach from the sea, dear, 
Your cargo safe though tempest-tost. 
LONGVIEW, TEX. L. E. 


A PINE-TREE AIN’T A MAPLE 


Old Crazy Pete he says to me, 
‘A pine-tree ain’t a maple tree, 


‘CA tamarack it ain’t an oak.’’ 
‘Of course,’’ says I, ‘‘Now what’s the joke?’’ 


‘* Just this: At times a wife or boss 
(They ’re much alike—it’s hoss an’ hoss) 


‘*Expect an oak to be a pine— 
Or so, at least, have all of mine.’’ 


‘*T guess that I don’t follow you,’’ 
Says I, ‘‘or what you’re leadin’ to.’’ 
‘*The oak is strong,’’ he says. ‘‘It ain’t 
As soft as pine for takin’ paint. 


‘For hardness maple sure is good, 

But it don’t give like other wood.’’ 
‘“Of course,’’ says I, each 
Has its own value- 


‘‘they differ; 
even beech.’’ 


‘“Just so. The man who’s built to lift 
Ain’t like to have no other gift. 


‘*The man who’s handy with his brain 
Won’t never bust no lawggin’-chain. 


‘‘The good provider may not lead 
In table manners takin’ feed. 


‘*Whereas, upon the other hand, 
The loafer’s manners may be grand. 


‘*T guess we all are just like these— 
Have certain virtues, men an’ trees. 


‘*An’ yet some women set an’ bawl 
Because their man ain’t got ’em all. 


‘*T guess they ought to just be glad 
We had the virtues that we had 


‘*An’ not be sad because us folks 
Ain’t tamaracks as well as oaks.’’ 


This Pete is sure a crazy gink 
But not as crazy as you think. 


A man can load an owfully big load when 
it is the other man’s haul. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

CANTON, Onto, Dee. 7—Ten Roman generals 
one time were called upon to elect a commander 
in chief and were asked to express a first choice 
and a second choice. Each general received one 
vote as first choice, but one general received all 
the second choices. Needless to say whom the 
emperor appointed. If you asked a lot of retail 
lumbermen in Ohio who is the best known there 
might be many first choices, but the second choice 
would undoubtedly be O. H. Bachtel, who has 
been what is commonly called a wheelhorse in 
the Ohio association. His first name is Orlando, 
but he is a good deal better man than the cigar 
of that name is a cigar. He calls the Bachtel 
Lumber Co. the ‘One Horse Lumber Yard,’’ and 
there is a story connected with that. When he 
started someone asked someone what that new 
lumber concern was. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the other man, 
‘‘that’s just a one horse lumber yard starting 
down there.’’ Now the one horse lumber yard 
covers most of a city block and lops over across 
the street, operates a woodworking plant, has 
all its lumber under shed and is some yard, Mr. 
Bachtel attributes some of it at least to advertis- 
ing, but we suspect that service also had some- 
thing to do with it. 

Much might be written about O. H. He is 
president of the Builders’ Exchange and active 
in everything that is for the good of his town. 
Associated with him is his brother, L. M. Bachtel, 
who ought to have,a monument as big as the 
McKinley me iorial altho no sooner than abso- 
lutely necessar) 1, ‘cb at the Ohio retail con- 
vention when tue ¢...,cution opens he is always 
in the front seat and on time. 

O. H. showed us the town, and we are glad to 
report it is doing well. The Pennsylvania is 
building a new terminal, and now that the ban 
is off there will be a lot of houses to build also. 


Some fellows have selling talk, others are. 
Tell the chief your grievance, not the of- 


fice. 





A Good Job 
Well Done 












We're proud of 'em,— our fighting men,— and 
now they're coming home to enter peaceful 
pursuits once more. Peace calls for “jobs well 
done” too,—and the flooring job to live up to 
all specifications should be laid with 


Building conditions show further improvement 
daily. Now isthe time for you to go after your 
share of the flooring business. We are in posi- 
tion to fill your needs completely and to do it 
promptly. Write, or better still, wire us for 
quotations. 







**We Sell to Devlers Only” 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Lumber 


1534-44 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 





MopnicHt 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Large Lumber Compauy 
Wants 


Saw Mill Superintendes:.~ 


to take charge of band mill and barking plant 
in Northern Ontario. We want a good execu- 
tive with knowledge of bush and driving opera- 
tions. Reply in strict confidence giving full 
details of experience, salary expected, etc. 


Address, “M 100” 


Care American Lumberman. 


Capable and Experienced 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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REUNECAN DERG WISE j 


Li 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Let Us 


Play Safell 2s. vou 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’! Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( sasexn LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 


ss Phone Main 2479 








NEW ORLEANS 








Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bldg., 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Consulting Forester 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 














FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE PUBLICITY 


The readjustment period that is bridging the gap 
between the ending of hostilities in the great war 
and the period of reconstruction that is to follow is 
being used by many enterprising industrial and com- 
mercial concerns to regain their former places in the 
thoughts of the buying public thru extensive publicity 
campaigns. These campaigns are more than ever 
necessary because of the fact that many concerns 
were compelled during the war practically to give up 
their normal business in order to devote all of their 
resources to war work. Many unique and notable 
examples of publicity calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of the buying public may be seen in trade and 
other publications, but perhaps no more unique and 
attractive display has been made than that shown in 
the advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week by the Savannah Blow Pipe Co. Believing 
implicitly in the old saw that ‘‘the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating” and that what the ear hears may 
be doubted but what the eye sees can not be ques- 
tioned, this concern devotes a page to depicting a part 
of a big blow pipe installation in one of the largest 
lumber manufacturing plants on the Atlantic coast, 
that of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, at 
Georgetown, 8S. C. This installation has attracted 
the attention of lumber manufacturers generally in 
that territory and in using a picture of a part of the 
installation in a full page display the company is driv- 
ing home the truth about the merits of its ‘“‘blow-ezy” 
system for conveying shavings and sawdust in a way 
that thousands of words of text could not accomplish. 
In this unique and attractive advertisement the Savan- 
nah Blow Pipe Co. is demonstrating its faith in the 
future of the lumber business and its determination to 
share to the fullest extent in the general prosperity 
that is facing industry and commerce. 





NEW TYPE DRY KILN DOES GOOD WORK 


The reader if left to his own resources with the 
illustration which graces this article would probably 
come to the conclusion (which is eminently correct) 
that it represents a pile of thick oak wagon stock 
of somewhat miscellaneous quality and indifferent 
manufacture. If he has had any experience in the kiln 
drying of thick green oak, however, he will be some- 
what surprised at the information that this stock, 
in which season checks are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, was dried in a kiln from a condition of 48 per- 
cent of moisture, which is about as green as Arkansas 
oak usually comes, 

No particular efficiency of speed was attempted in 
this operation, this material having been picked up 
casually for the purpose of testing a new type of kiln 
which has been under development by the National 
Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. One of its cus- 
tomers engaged in manufacturing Government wagon 
parts, diverted this carload of green oak to it for the 
purpose of the test. Some of the oak was very excel- 
lent white oak; some of it was red oak of indifferent 
quality, and in a great deal of the material the grain 
instead of being either flat or quartered was diagonal 
of the piece which, of course, inevitably led to distor- 
tion in seasoning, inasmuch as in the oaks tangential 
shrinkage is 50 to 130 percent greater than radial 
shrinkage, 

The new kiln is equipped with automatic devices 
for controlling both temperature and humidity, and 
the run was very largely for the purpose of observ- 
ing the operation of these devices, which accomplished 
their purpose perfectly, The run was continued for 
ninety-eight days altho undoubtedly the proper sea- 
soning of the stock could have been accomplished in 
less time, and this would be done in ordinary practice. 

The thickness of the stock varied from 24% to 4% 
inches. It was desired for use in 7-foot lengths but 
much of it was 14-foot. This gave opportunity for 
cutting the pieces in two after seasoning, and the 
taking of tests from the middle of the pieces, which 
tests indicated 6 percent of moisture or less, 


The humidifying device used in this kiln consists of 
steam heating coils immersed in a constant level water 
container, the supply of steam to the coils being auto- 
matically controlled by the percentage of humidity 
present in the air of the kiln. 

Undoubtedly more information regarding automatic 
dry kiln control will be available later to our readers 
and it will be interesting because that has been the 
weak point in dry kiln practice. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to determine the conditions necessary to 
produce the best results in seasoning any kind of ma- 





PART OF PILE OF THICK OAK WAGON STOCK 





terial. It has been another and much more difficult 
problem to secure exactly these conditions in the 
control of the dry kiln by human effort. In early 
steam engines the valve motion instead of being auto- 
matic was shifted by a boy at the proper point in each 
half revolution, and later great development did not 
begin until the valves were linked to the revolution 
of the crank shaft by the development of the familiar 
eccentric. 

In a similar way the linking up of the dry kiln so 
that it will be self controlled may well be welcomed 
as a great step in progress, 





A BOOKLET FOR THE WOMEN FOLK 


“Mrs. Jones” is the title of a booklet just issued 
by the paint and varnish department of the Du Pont 
Co., of Wilmington, Del. Mrs. Jones usually is known 
to the world in general as a very talkative lady. But 
in this case Mrs. Jones is not discussing things in 
general, but is telling her sisters how she remodeled 
her farm home. ‘The wall paper, the carpets, the 
furnishings clashed. The general effect was not good. 
Mrs. Jones saw the home of a friend and realized 
that fact. In this booklet she tells what she did to 
bring order out of chaos, to make a hideous nightmare 
into a work of decorative art. She did practically all 
the work herself from suggestions obtained from a 
paint manufacturer’s catalog. As a matter of fact, 
“Mrs. Jones’ is that very catalog, which farmers’ 
and mechanics’ wives will find interesting. It would 
not be a bad idea for retail lumber dealers to look it 
over. 





PLANT FACILITIES GREATLY ENLARGED 
The largest wheel known to have been cast in the 
Southwest, weighing ten tons and 12 feet in diameter, 
with a 48-inch face, was 











— cast recently at the plant of 
the Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., of Lufkin, Tex. 
This giant wheel is illus- 
trated herewith, and gives 
good indication of the con- 
cern’s greatly increased fa- 
cilities for turning out com- 
plete sawmill equipment. Its 
plant recently has _ been 
equipped with a 12-foot Niles 
boring mill, a 42-inch Niles 
mill and with a Cleveland 
open side planer—all large, 
uptodate tools that place the 
already complete and efficient 
plant in an enviable position 
for turning out big work. 

The Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. specializes in the 
production of sawmill and 
ship yard equipment and is 
particularly prepared to fur- 
nish transmission machinery 
of any description. Fly wheels 
and large pulleys of the very 
best designs for any service 
can be furnished on short no- 
tice. 

The Lufkin company has 
been in constant night and 
day operation for over three 








years and has a large volume 


GIANT WHEEL CAST AT PLANT OF LUFKIN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. of work ahead. 
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MOTORIZED DELIVERY FOR LUMBER RETAILERS 





Present Conditions Call for Most Efficient Methods — Motor Trucks Reduce 
Expense and Please Customers—Retailer Tells Experience 





THIS IS A YEAR FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Many lumber retailers who by their own observation 
and by study of the experience of other dealers have 
become convinced that motor trucks offer many advan- 
tages, both along the line of extension of business as 
well as of economy and speed in making deliveries, 
have delayed investing therein because they deemed the 
time inopportune while the war continued. It must be 
frankly admitted that their position was essentially 
sound, both because the limited volume of business 
coming their way under war building restrictions 
hardly required more efficient delivery facilities, and 
because the Government’s need of trucks taxed the 
capacity of the manufacturers to the utmost, so that 
patriotic men who desired to see the war won as 
quickly as possible were willing to postpone buying 
even trucks that they really needed, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government had specifically listed 
commercial trucks as essential and permitted their 
manufacture and distribution thruout the entire war 
period. This action, it may be remarked in passing, 
was a striking recognition of the fact that the motor 
truck is indispensable for conducting with maximum 
economy and general efficiency, any business of consid- 
erable size that involves the delivery of commodities 
or materials that have much weight or bulk. There is 
perhaps no line of business where the motor truck 
is more logically a necessity, or at least a tremendous 
aid and money-saver, than that of retailing lumber. 
This statement is amply justified by careful investiga- 
tions made by the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, extending 
over a period of years, in the retail lumber field. The 
experiences of scores of retailers have been embodied 
in articles and individual contributions published in 
this department from week to week, with statements 
of costs as compared with delivery by teams, and dis- 
cussion of other factors entering into the motor truck 
proposition from the retailer’s standpoint. Therefore 
readers of this department are qualified to judge, at 
least as far as the experience of others goes, whether 
a truck, or trucks, will be a paying investment. It is 
a fact, however, that most truck buyers have found 
that the savings effected and the other advantages 
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there is no denying the fact that the motor truck is 
the best expression of modern, progressive business 
methods that the average retailer can employ. As 
such it has a marked advertising value quite apart 
from its utilitarian functions. It is not enough to get 
the lumber from the yard to the consumer. That could 
be done by ox team just as well as by motor truck if the 
user was in no special hurry for his material, but the 
dealer who delivered by ox-team in this day, altho that 
was an excellent method fifty years ago, would soon 
find his customers buying their lumber of his com- 
petitor who recently installed a motor truck and 
thereby served notice that he intended to give his 
trade first class delivery service. 

Preparedness in business is just as necessary as in 
war, and now is the time to prepare for the new condi- 
tions that are developing and that promise big rewards 
for those who are alert to their opportunities. Resolve 
that you will modernize your delivery methods and be 
prepared to meet any competition that may develop 
along that line. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
very glad to give unbiased advice to any lumberman, 
who may be considering installing one or more trucks, 
as to the best type for his individual requirements, 
cost ete., and will gladly answer to the best of its 
ability questions bearing upon the hauling problems 
of firms or individuals in any branch of the lumber 
or allied industries. In order that such questions 
may be intelligently considered they should be accom- 
panied by full details covering such points as the 
specific use that is to be made of the truck; approxi- 
mate distances to be covered; type of roads, and 
whether level or hilly; whether there is enough work 
to keep a truck busy all or only part of the time; 
how many teams, and number of horses, are now re- 
quired ete. 


RETAILER’S USE OF TRUCKS GROWS 


The Rikerd Lumber Co., retailer of lumber and manu- 
facturer of sash, doors and millwork, Lansing, Mich., 
is a pioneer in the use of motor trucks. It is interest- 
ing to note that there has been a steady increase in the 
equipment employed. It first bought two 1-cylinder 
trucks some years ago when trucks were only be- 
ginning to come into gen- 
eral use. These two light 
trucks replaced five single 
rigs formerly required for 
ordinary town delivery, and 
the company also found 
that its customers were 
much better satisfied with 
truck deliveries than by 
horse-drawn vehicles, — be- 
couse of the greater speed 
with which their orders 
reached them. Some time 
later the company  pur- 
chased three 2-ton trucks, 
whicn rendered exceedingly 
satisfactory service, 





The company’s latest in- 
stallation, made this sea- 
son, was a Duplex 4-wheel 
drive truck, bought with a 
special view to use on 








DUPLEX TRUCK LOADED WITH 5,600 FEET OF LUMBER 


accruing from the installation of this equipment have 
far exceeded their expectations. Scores of letters to 
this effect are on file in this office. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN firmly believes that now 
is the time for every retailer doing a business exceeding 
$50,000 a year to consider, investigate and study the 
matter of investing in a truck, or trucks, according 
to the size of his business. The word “investing” 
is used advisedly, because a truck, of the proper type 
and capacity for the business installing it, is not an 
expense but an investment, and one that will pay good 
dividends. From all indications the lumber industry 
is at the threshold of an era of unexampled prosperity. 
Reports from all parts of the country indicate that 
there will be a tremendous amount of building of all 
kinds the coming season; in fact, it will require years 
to overtake the shortage of new buildings caused by the 
rigid restrictions of the last year and the impossibility 
of securing materials or labor for any but war-essential 
structures. Therefore the volume of building materials 
that will have to be delivered by retail lumber dealers 
during the next twelve months will, unless unforeseen 
circumstances intervene, exceed that of any similar 
period in many years. How shall this lumber be hauled 
—by the old, slow, expensive horse team method, which 
will in many cases involve purchasing additional horses 
at high prices to take care of the increased business, 
besides the never-ceasing feed bills, or by the modern, 
economical and time-saving motor truck? ‘The dealer 
who invests in more horses is simply helping to anchor 
himself to an obsolete delivery system that competition 
will sooner or later force him to abandon, because, all 
other factors being equal, the retailer using teams can 
not successfully compete with the dealer who uses 
motor trucks. The factor of economy in delivery costs 
is not the only one to be considered. Even more impor- 
tant is the well demonstrated fact that customers like 
to have their purchases delivered by truck. It means 
speed—getting the lumber when they want it—and it 
also caters to a certain element in human nature. 
People like to be served in an up-to-date way, and 


rough, soft or hilly roads. 
Regarding it, President H, 
W. Rikerd writes the AMmER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN : 

“We have found no load too big to handle with this 
truck, nor could any road conditions stop its going. 
The exceptional ability of this type to perform under 
any and all conditions, coupled with its proved econ- 
omy in operation, is such that we feel that every lum- 
berman conducting a business of any size should be 
given ample opportunity to familiarize himself with 
the Duplex 4-wheel drive.” 

In the accompanying illustration this truck is shown 
carrying, with a semi-trailer, 5,600 feet of lumber, 
weighing about 21,000 pounds. 

During the last season the company has begun 
using trucks in its own yard work, with very satis- 
factory results. Formerly it used a large number of 
wagons for unloading from cars, hauling to piles and 
handling stock from yard to mill. By shortening the 
wagon poles and arranging the trucks so they can 
haul the wagons as trailers it has been found possible 
to handle the yard work in fully as satisfactory a man- 
ner as was ever done with teams. 

With regard to cost of operating trucks, as compared 
with teams, Mr. Rikerd says: 

“Prankly, our initial experiences with motor trucks 
were so wholly and decidedly in favor of that method 
of transportation as compared with teams that we 
found it unnecessary to continue keeping actual cost 
figures. Suffice it to say that under no consideration 
would we return to the use of horse drawn vehicles.” 





LECTURES ON MOTOR TRUCK LOGGING 


In connection with the short courses in logging and 
forestry given by the University of Washington, which 
began Jan. 6, there will be a series of lectures dealing 
especially with the use of motor trucks for logging 
work. On account of the great increase in the use 
of trucks for logging in the Northwest there has arisen 
a considerable demand for information on this subject, 
especially on the part of owners of small tracts and 
loggers who can readily command the limited amount 
of capital necessary to engage in this method of log- 


ging but who would not find it practical to construct 
steam logging roads to reach these small and often 
isolated tracts. The subjects to be discussed are 
thoroly practical, as will be noted from the following 
titles of the lectures that will be given: 

Types of Motor Trucks Available for Logging; 
Capacities Required for Logging; Types of Trailers; 
The Laying Out of Motor Truck Logging Roads; The 
Construction of Motor Truck Logging Roads; Plank 
and Corduroy Roads; The Cost of Motor Truck Log- 
ging Roads; Yarding for Motor Trucks; Loading for 
Motor Trucks; Circumstances Under Which Motor 
Truck Logging Is Justifiable; Legislation Affecting 
Motor Truck Logging; Cost Keeping Systems for 
Operators of Motor Truck Logging Camps. 





RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,283,490. Sawmill carriage. Samuel Forsythe, 
Davis, W. Va. 

1,283,495. Process of treating wood. Robert L. 
Gilliam, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to the Gilliam Proc- 
ess Co., same place. 

1,283,736. Jointer. Otis G. Graham, Portland, Ore. 
» conan Sawing machine. Roy Green, Bodcaw, 

r 


1,283,785. Saw guide and support. William B. 
James, Scotts Mills, Ore. 

1,283,871. Lumber stacking apparatus. Aaron §, 
Nichols, New York, N. Y. 


‘(Redwood 


is the biggest value wood in the United States 
for Factory use or the Retail yard. Let us tell 
you how to buy it to best advantage. 








Well informed salesmen will 
call om you om appointment. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


of Illinois — JoxN D. MERSHON, Pres’t. 
New York, 103 Park Ave 1222 Lumber Exchange, 








Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 











& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 











Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 


LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 





The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH, 








— ————————— ~~ : — 
Bradley, Miller & Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 














Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Save from $1.00 to $3.00 on every car of 
lumber loaded or unloaded by the use of 
Dow Gravity Carriers. They pay for 
themselves in a few months. Send for 
complete information. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Incorporated 


Louisville, - ~ 


O 


Louis: 
VILLE 


Kentucky 


























Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of Califoroia Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes’”’ 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. _..60 cts. 
“‘West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. .-60 cts. 
“Little Bungalows”’ 
40 Plans, $50U to $2000... 40 cts, 


(QPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
$ get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans....-- FREE 
Money bach if not satisfied, 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects. 741 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








An Excellent’ Western Soft Pine 
No.3 & No.4 Camener2: Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., §4,Am. Trust Bide. 


CALIFORNIA 


—BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
S 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
aiacrenronoce deere MND ciara orice 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
oon Factory and Pattern Stock 








California Sugar 
and White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 











News of American Hardwood Industry 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 7.—-Altho production of southern hardwoods, 
combined with the relatively light sales, during De- 
cember resulted in an increase in total stocks com- 
pared with the preceding month, it can be stated on 
reliable authority that the total is still well below 
normal for the time of year and that it will be con- 
sumed, with anything like an average demand, before 
new stocks of importance can be placed on sticks and 
made ready for use. The most important increase oc- 
curred in the case of gum but gum stocks, sold and 
unsold, are but little larger than they were at this 
time last year when there was general complaint of 
comparatively small holdings. A large decrease is 
shown in oak stocks and oak occupies an exceptionally 
strong position. Opinion grows stronger each week 
that the trade is on the eve of distinct revival in de- 
mand for hardwood lumber, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
interior trim, dimension stock and all specialties, and 
that 1919 will be an exceptionally good year even 
tho the revival is somewhat further delayed. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading 
Co., says that there are not more than 5,000,000 feet 
of logs awaiting loading on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley and the Missouri Pacific roads compared with 
between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet at the cor- 
responding time last year. He further says that un- 
less there is material increase in the rate of cutting 
and hauling to the right of ways of the railroads, the 
company will be entirely up with its loading within 
thirty days. 

The decline in the price of building materials since 
Germany signed the armistice will result in rapid 
expansion in building operations in Memphis early 
this spring, in the opinion of members of the Memphis 
League of Architects who held their annual meeting 
here yesterday. Lumber has declined slightly but the 
view among members of the league is that it will ad- 
vance when the expected large demand from domestic 
and foreign sources materializes, 

Erskine Williams, formerly assistant sales manager 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., and 
sales manager of the Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, 
Ark., at the time he entered the reserve officers’ train- 
ing school at Camp Gordon, Ga,, has received his 
discharge and is now sales manager for the General 
Lumber Co., Memphis. This firm handles all kinds 
of southern hardwoods but specializes in cypress. Mr. 
Ierskine is in line for a commission in the reserve 
army but will continue his civil duties until such time 
as he may be called. He brings to his new position 
a wide experience in the sale of southern hardwoods 
and is quite popular with both the manufacturing and 
consuming trade. 

On his discharge from the navy this month, Donald 
Stonebraker, son of F, E. Stonebraker, secretary of 
the Southern Alluvial Land Association, will go to 
Australia to represent the Nicholson File Co., of Prov- 
idence, R. I, He is now chief yeoman in charge of 
estimates and specifications at Newport, R. I., having 
entered the navy in 1917 immediately after gradua- 
tion from Cornell University. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 8.—-The new year has brought no changes in 
business conditions as yet, but the lumber trade in this 
territory is very hopeful for the future. Everything 
points to the fact that the so-called reconstruction 
period following the war is not to be nearly so serious 
a matter with business men as was expected some 
months ago. The money market seems to be loosening 
up considerably and plenty of capital seems to be 
available for all kinds of building enterprises. 

The trade reports that considerable estimating is 
under way and the early spring months are expected 
to see a resumption of building activities on a larger 
scale than for many months, 

The large wood consuming plants also seem to be in 
a very prosperous condition and are booking orders at 
a rate that foretells a good future business. Few 
price changes have been noted and as a result retailers 
are somewhac careful in buying for future require- 
ments. The trade, however, shows a distinct willing- 
ness to buy, because reserve stocks are below normal 
and it is hoped that the demand will be heavy in the 


spring. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 6.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers of Evansville and vicinity has been rather slow. 
Lumber yards and prospective buyers have a tendency 
to hold off in the belief that prices will fall. <A fair 
number of inquiries are coming in, many from automo- 
bile and furniture manufacturers. A few mills near 
Evansville are either operating on part time or are 
closed down, Reports show that the epidemic of the 
Spanish influenza among employees of the smaller mills 
has about subsided. Trade conditions are good and 
manufacturers expect much business during the year. 
Furniture manufacturers are especially hopeful over 
the outlook. 

Edward C. Kerth, city building inspector, says that 
building permits for the last year totalled approxi- 
mately $400,000, as compared with $1,000,000 or more 
during 1917. He says the outlook for building in 
Evansville is encouraging. Monday night Mayor Ben- 
jamin Bosse gave his annual address before the city 
council, in which he urged a campaign of public im- 
provements. Architects and contractors are planning 
on a large scale. 

Carl Wolflin, son of Charles A. Wolflin, manager of 
the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., was here from 
Niles, Ohio, to spend the holidays with his parents. 
Mr. Wolflin is employed jin the Government aircraft 
department at Niles, | 


Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers, in 
spite of the war did more than $1,000,000 worth of 
business last year, according to Daniel Wertz, the head 
of the company. ‘With the renewal of export trade, 
cut off during the war, and the shortage of stocks,” 
said Mr. Wertz, “I look for an excellent demand.” 

Beginning on Jan. 1 there will be no discrimination 
in freight shipments to and from Evansville, according 
to a statement of John C., Keller, traffic manager of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. Mr. Keller has _ re- 
ceived this information from the War Industries Board. 
Beds, dressers, chairs etc. are on the same pre-war 
footing with searchlights, steam shovels, gasoline en- 
gines and plows and there will be no more priorities. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 7.—Lumber manufacturers and distributers in 
this market report no more than seasonal quiet, and 
that prospects are bright when the general situation 
is considered, Stocks of lumber at mills are unusually 
low and stocks in the hands of distributers, wholesale 
and retail, are much below what are normal for the 
trade to carry, This, together with the prospect of a 
heavy European demand, is expected to maintain the 
market on a high level, possibly at prices above those 
of 1918, and at a volume of movement greater than 
any before the war. Credit conditions: have been gen- 
erally good thruout the year, and mortality in the 
industry has been light. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in building supplies 
report no material change in activities since the signing 
of the armistice except for a broadening of interest in 
the future. No actual expansion of construction work 
has taken place and some dampening of enthusiasm has 
resulted from the proclamations of labor leaders that 
consideration of lower wages will not be tolerated. 
One encouraging development in this vicinity is the 
announcement that employing contractors and the 
unions have practically reached agreement for arbitra- 
tion of all controversies during the new year, which 
insures no strikes until every effort has been made to 
adjust disputes. There is improvement in the supply 
of available labor and reason to believe that in spite 
of what union leaders declare more competitive condi- 
tions may prevail before all of it is employed. 

Furniture manufacturers are gradually rebuilding 
their factory organizations and are looking forward 
to an increased demand for their products. There is 
some discussion among furniture and desk manufac- 
turers of what may be the effect on the office furniture 
industry when many of the war offices are closed, 
should all that furniture be thrown on the market. 
However, it can not affect the market for household 
furniture, which promises well because so little has 
been purchased during the war, and the prospect of 
much new house construction during the coming year 
assures a market for a great deal of new furniture. 

Manufacturers of carriages, wagons and automobiles 
are generally busy with a good amount of orders ahead. 
They report having some trouble getting material 
promptly and express disappointment that prices of the 
material going into their products have not lowered, 
while the prices of their products have remained 
stationary. 

The Charles F. Shiels Co. has closed a deal for a 
renewal of its lease on the ground occupied by its 
hardwood yards and buildings, with a frontage of 240 
feet on Gest Street, and for the option of purchase of 
the land for $13,850. This secures the present location 
for a number of years. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 8.—Hardwood manufacturers report a very 
fair run of business, with some _ fairly good 
orders coming in and inquiries holding up nicely. 
Mills are generally busy, altho a few mills in the 
South, which have been down, will not resume produc- 
tion until the middle of the month or the first part 
of February. However, the market is fairly firm and 
there is a very good demand for hardwoods from the 
cabinet, musical instrument and automobile industries, 
with the furniture trade demand picking up steadily. 

Heavy rains and mushy weather caused flood warn- 
ings to be sent out in numerous sections of the State 
during the last ten days, but low temperatures checked 
the rush of waters, and high tides in the Kentucky, 
Barren, Licking, Ohio, Cumberland and other streams 
are passing out without doing any damage. While the 
weather has been cold enough to hold the water in 
check, no zero weather has been experienced as yet 
and outdoor work progresses nicely. 

Work on the cantonment at Stithton, Ky., is at a 
standstill. There is an embargo against shipments or 
material to the camp, as the sidings or elsewhere have 
no room to place it, and men for handling it are scarce, 
while roads are so bad that it is next to impossible 
to truck much material. However, from reports com- 
ing from Washington it is believed that the camp will 
be completed in order that it may house 45,000 men, 
but not for 60,000 as originally planned, This camp 
will become the most prominent artillery range in the 
country, and represents one of the few cantonment 
projects that give promise of being carried to com- 


pletion. 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Jan. 7.—Logging: conditions in the North have 
been greatly improved during the last few days by a 
cold wave of unusual severity. Reports of the situ- 
ation in respect to woods labor continue to be con- 
flicting. It appears that there is a very uneven dis- 
tribution of the supply up to this time. However, in- 
dications are that a large number of men are about 
to become available to logging and mill companies be- 
cause manufacturers, particularly metalworkers, have 
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completed war contracts and of necessity are releas- 
ing a considerable number of men. Not a few of these 
men have had woods or mill experience and if they 
can be induced to return to the old jobs some of the 
worries of loggers and lumbermen will vanish. 

The showing made by the city of Milwaukee during 
1918 in respect to number and volume of building per- 
mits is better than had been anticipated in view of the 
sharp restrictions which for the greater part of the 
period prevented nearly all new work. The official 
report of the building inspector shows that 2,281 per- 
mits, with a total given value of $4,362,127, were issued 
during the year. Frame construction was used in a 
very material percentage of all construction 

The Commercial Club of Phillips, Wis., has adopted 
resolutions approving the land colonization plan which 
has been adopted by the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, mainly in view of the needs of returning 
soldiers and sailors. The club considers the steps 
taken by the Milwaukee association as the most com- 
prehensive and progressive yet proposed along these 


lines. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 6.—During the season just closed 3,978,000 less 
feet of lumber were received at this port than during 
the season of 1917, while 4,032,000 more feet were 
shipped. 

A new circular sawmill, with capacity of 20,000 
board feet daily, has just been completed and put into 
operation by the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison to saw material that can not be readily 
obtained commercially for various experimental 
projects. When fully equipped the mill will have a 
power rip saw, table saw, cut-off saws, jointer and 
chipper for the use of the pulp and paper section. 
The experimental projects include tests ofemechanical 
properties, preservative treatment, fire and moisture 
resistant treatment and kiln drying. 

A new industry in this part of the country that will 
all for fine grade lumber is the toy factory at Manis 
tique, Mich. ‘The firm has been making toys for four 
years, starting in a small way, with only hand tools, 
and gradually adding power equipment. The business 
is constantly expanding. , 

The Peninsula Box & Lumber Co, has purchased the 
standing timber on 1,000 acres of land owned by C, E. 
Rollins, of Chicago, near Intervale, Marinette County. 
C, W. Redhead has taken the contract to cut the box- 
wood for the company. He will employ ten men and 
the bolts will be sent to Athelstane for shipment to 


this city. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 7.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. 
resumed operation today after a shutdown for repairs 
since last October. They will run one shift for the 
present, but expect to put on another shift in the 
spring. 

The extremely cold weather of the last week has 
improved logging conditions and good prospects are 
in view for a large cut this winter. The number of 
small jobbers is not so great in this vicinity this year 
due to the high cost of supplies and wages, altho quite 
a number have crews in the woods and report fairly 
good success even tho hampered by labor shortage. 

Labor is very plentiful in the cities and large ship- 


ments have been made to local concerns from Chicago 
and Minneapolis. The largest day’s shipment was 
made to the Langlade Lumber Co., who received forty- 
three men last Friday. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 8.—Buffalo building permits for 1918 numbered 
3,457, with total costs of $7,014,000. This compares 
with $10,501,000 costs in 1917, or a decline of about 
34 percent last year. The last month of the year made 
the poorest showing of any, the number of permits 
being eighty-six and the costs $143,000. In December, 
1917, the number of permits was 231 and the costs 
were $684,000. A good deal of work is said to be 
planned for this spring, some of which may be done 
by the city itself. 

Arthur Rittner, formerly an inspector of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., who was with the 108th Infantry in 
France, has returned to this country. He was wounded 
by a machine gun bullet, which struck him in the 
head, and will be operated on in a New York hospital. 

Maurice W. McKendry, who for six years was an 
inspector with the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
has written home that he left the hospital about a 
week before the armistice was signed and has rejoined 
his regiment, the 302nd Engineers. He was wounded 
by shrapnel in the severe fighting in the Argonne for- 
est. He thinks it will be some time before he returns 
to this country. 

There is still considerable discussion among lumber- 
men in regard to the reduction in the discount rate. 
In spite of resistance and refusal to continue business 
on the part of dealers, the mills insist on 1 percent. 
One shipper says he thinks the mills ought to have 
a better showing. He says that the retailers do not 
pay up as promptly as they used to, At the same time 
he observes that this smaller discount separates the 
retailer and the consumer from the mills more than 
ever and gives the wholesalers a better chance. 

Some lumbermen are a little concerned about the 
candidacy of James B. Wall for director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He will get the vote of every lum 
berman member of the chamber and he has many 
other friends besides, but the Chamber of Commerce 
has 4,200 members, and it is said that some candi- 
dates have dozens and even hundreds working for 
them. On this account the lumbermen’s influence in 
the chamber is not what it used to be. 

President Horace F. Taylor, of the lumber exchange, 
has returned from a trip to Washington, where he 
went to assist in an effort on the part of lumber ship- 
pers to induce the Government not to throw on the 
market the lumber which the close of the war has 
rendered superfluous. He reports that nothing will be 
done until after an inventory can be taken, which will 
require three months or so. Letters have been received 
by certain members of the exchange from others in 
the trave stating that this lumber is often not cut to 
sizes that will put it in close competition with ordi- 
nary lumber. <A great deal of it is in 38-inch thick- 
nesses, in order to be used for ship-planking, 

William Meyer, who was for several years with the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Co., and who enlisted in the 
Canadian infantry in 1917, has returned to this city, 
after being wounded several times. He will resume 
his duties with the lumber company. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The attitude of the sash, door and millwork trade 
is one of expectancy rather than of realization, and 
it is likely to remain so for perhaps a month or so 
longer, as orders will not come in very heavily until 
the opening of the spring building season is actually 
at hand. However, the outlook is encouraging and 
everyone looks for a good trade. A favorable develop- 
ment of the present week is the announcement by the 
American Radiator Co. of a 25 percent reduction in 
the prices of radiators, boilers and other staple goods 
of its manufacture. This is bound to have an en- 
couraging effect upon builders, as the high cost of 
heating apparatus has been one of the chief factors 
operating to deter the erection of apartments and 
individual dwellings. 

Prices of all kinds of sash, doors and interior finish 
are firmly maintained and with the high prices of 
shop lumber and the high wages now prevailing no 
reduction is likely. Window glass, like all other ma- 
terials used in the trade, continues on a firm basis, 
without prospect of being cheaper soon, 

There is fair activity in the mills of Cincinnati and 
vicinity, but no accurate survey of the outlook for 
spring business can be made for three or four weeks. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants are handling a fair trade 
for this season of the year, and are laying in stock 
and arranging their labor forces for a big spring trade, 

The Buffalo (N, Y.) door factories and planing mills 
are opening again after a shutdown of a week or two. 
Trade thus far this year has been quiet, but there 
is a feeling that the spring will see active business. 
Labor in the building line is more plentiful than for a 
long time and builders are in hopes that construction 
can be carried on more economically this spring than 
has been possible for some time, 

The situation is quiet at Baltimore, Md., where 
during the last few months the plants have been 
handling a good deal of war work, which is now at 
an end, and there has as yet developed little normal 
business to take its place. 

Toledo (Ohio) dealers are reported as expecting a 
heavy demand this spring and making preparations to 
handle it. 

Just now the San Francisco sash and mill work 
plants are having a lull, but reports indicate a good 


. deal of building work in prospect for spring. Produc- 


tion of finished doors is light at the California white 
and sugar pine mills, but there is increasing demand 
for white pine door stock and open sash. Pine box 
shook is in big demand for a variety of packages, and 
prices are well maintained. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 9.— The J. P. White lumber 
interests have sold to the Powell Lumber Co. 22,000 
acres of southern pine stumpage in Vernon Parish not 
far from the town of Leesville, the parish seat. This 
is a part of the tract that was bought last year by the 
White people from the Gould estate. The big mill of 
the White system at Oakdale is logging from the main 
body and contemplates building another mill so as to 
be in the immediate vicinity of the timber. 





Wuitespure, Ky., Jan. 7.—-The Buckhorn Coal & 
Lumber Co., Buckhorn, Ky., has closed deals on several 
hundred acres of rich hardwood timber lands along the 
Middle Fork River and Buckhorn Creek in Perry and 
Leslie counties. 

Peoria, ILu., Jan. 9.—Organization of a syndicate 
to purchase 4,000 acres of land from the John L, Roper 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., was completed recently by 
the Weisenborn Land Co., of this city. The land is 
near Elizabeth City, N. C., 65 miles from Norfolk. 
Henry Gordon, of Peoria, made the appraisal for the 
Peoria interests. 

Granp Rapips, MINN., Jan. 7.—A sale of State tim- 
ber was held recently by Oscar Arneson, head of the 
timber department of the State auditor’s office. About 
ten tracts were sold. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LirtLe Rock, ArRK., Jan. 7.—The Grief Bros. Coop- 
erage Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was ordered to pay back 
$21,000. which had been advanced the company against 
the estate of George A. Booser, bankrupt, of Corning. 








CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


‘Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 





























[CALIFORNIA |}— 
Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood 777i fmt 


GET OUR PRICES 


skastern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping 
of all orders, 


Alblon Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobert Bidg. ,San Francisco 


Anrerican Trading 


244 California St. Co m p y 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 
when their inquiries are addressed to our 


New York Office: — 25 Broad Street 
e can supply you with anyt! in 


Ca White Pj 
alifornia Sugar Ine 
REDWOOD — FIR — SPRUCE , 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 





| Ree: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 
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SEATTLE. . 


"| EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
4|/ AMERICAN 
|} EXTRA *A*’S 


RELIABLE, 
Red Cedar Shingles always 
Dependable.—They arc Na- 
ture’s product, and any one 
can tell their quality at a 
glance, while ittakesachem- 
ist to determine the quality 
of artificial roofings. 


DURABLE, 




















TRADE MARK 
Red Cedar Shingles do not rot, rust, crack or blister. They 


are proof against rain, hail and wind, sun and frost. They 
will wear out by the mechanical action of the weather be- 
fore they will decay. Properly laid, they will last forty to 
fifty years; in many cases they have lasted longer. 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Artistic in Form.—Their form lends itself most readily to 
beautiful designs, Al! substitute roofings which have any 
pretensions to beauty imitate the shingle form, 


We can load “Clear A” Red Cedar, 4” ior 6” Bevel Siding 
8’ to 18’ N. B. with the above Brands, B. C. Manufactured. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., starrut: wasii 

















White Pine Specialists of the West 


o Eostesy <= ed pate 
2 ects and Pattern ran toc! 
White J Lamber Westera. |} Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yurd Stocks 
Factory Stocks Hosidings 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects . 
fornia | Common Boards Idaho Factory Stocks 
White eng Ver ped White Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
Pine Mouldings Woods (Lath 
pecia! 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A, M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinoia 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM, D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mixed Cars 7 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS —-FIR—SPRUCE—-CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


PY SYHEF—S ERM EE > 


\ 525-527 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE , 
































PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludiow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,3¢1! 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them rneing Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 4.—It is reported here that Lynde Palmer, who 
has been connected with the Fir Production Board 
work in Washington, D. C., for several months, will 
represent the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
in New York. At a recent meeting in Portland it 
was decided to establish a New York branch and Mr. 
Palmer was chosen as the man to organize it and 
take charge. 

The Yaquina Bay Railway & Lumber Co. is getting 
ready to build a 150,000-foot capacity sawmill at 
Toledo near its present plant of 75,000-foot capacity. 
A well known mill architect has been engaged to pre- 
pare the plans and it is intended to start work as soon 
as possible in the spring. 

The O. R. Menefee Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Yeon Building and mills at Yacolt, Wash., and Deer 
Island, Ore., is operating the Yacolt mill. The Deer 
Island mill will resume as soon as the lumber market 
begins to show the activity that is expected in a few 
weeks. O. F. Tipton, in charge of the sales depart- 
ment, says that he looks for a very busy spring and 
summer. 

Jay S. Hamilton is winding up the affairs of the Fir 
Production Board here and in a few weeks the offices 
will be closed. 

Donald C. Conn, branch manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., has just returned to Oregon from a trip to 
Minneapolis, where he attended a conference of all of 
the officials of the company. Mr. Conn looks for a big 
business as soon as the inventory period is over. The 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. operates extensively in the Bend 
country. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Jessup, of Havana, N. D., were 
among Portland visitors during the week. Mr. Jessup 
is president of the Havana Lumber & Fuel Co, They 


have toured the Northwest and are on their way to 
Los Angeles, whence they will go to Kansas City and 
back home. 

Dean George W. Peavy, of the school of forestry, 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore., 
was in Portland this week. Forestry work has been 
crippled at Corvallis this year, according to Dean 
Peavy, because so many forest men, both faculty and 
students, are now in France. With Professor J. P. 
Van Orsdell taken into the commercial end of the 
work, with Professor H. C. Newins inspector of dry 
kiln airplane lumber in New York, and with Professor 
E. O. Duol a lieutenant with the engineers in France, 
Dean Peavy has had no assistance, except from two 
substitutes. Enrollment in the school has been largely 
among the §, A. T. C. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 4.—Some of the mill owners express themselves 
as in no hurry to start, altho it is expected that 
by the first of February the main harbor industry will 
be enjoying some of the old time prosperity. Mills 
that have been supplying ship timbers have continued 
to run inasmuch as work is in progress on about 
eleven steamers which were partially completed for the 
Government. Logging camps have been starting up 
gradually since the first of the year. Mayor Roy 
Sargent, who is at the head of the Aberdeen Logging 
Co., says that now that the war has ended there will 
be large cargo shipments to Australia and offshore 
ports which were cut off by the war. China, Australia 
and South America will make heavy demands for 
lumber shipments, he says, and every mill will be 
running to full capacity in the ensuing six months. 

The total cut of the lumber mills of Grays Harbor— 
which includes Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Cosmopolis, Monte- 
sano, Carlisle, Aloha and Moclips—was approximately 
a billion feet. Of this amount Aberdeen mills cut 
about 450,000,000 and Hoquiam mills about 300,000,- 
000 feet. This does not include the cut of the shingle 
mills in the cities mentioned, which was about 800,000 
feet. These are estimates, as it is hardly possible to 
get an absolutely correct figure. Notwithstanding the 
shortage of vessels for offshore business about 50,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was shipped from all the harbor 
mills to foreign ports. The amount does not include 
about 4,000,000 feet shipped to the Hawaiian Islands. 
To coastwise points about 210,000,000 feet were 
shipped in 287 cargoes. 

Since the early period of the world war 68 wood 
ships have been built at Grays Harbor, 25 of them for 
the Government. The Matthews ship yard in Hoquiam 
built 10, the Grant Smith-Porter yards 11, the Grays 
Harbor Motorship Corporation 14, and Andrews Peter- 
son, who organized the yard which was subsequently 
purchased by the Grant Smith-Porter company, built 
8. About 3,000 men altogether were employed in the 
ship yards, 

More than 30,000,000 feet of spruce logs were cut 
during the eleven months period that operations of the 
Airplane Spruce & Lumber Co. were continued under 
Government direction. Of the total output about 
8,000,000 feet is undisposed of. The Polson logging 
line was extended with the expectation of tapping the 
big spruce district in the Quinault Indian reservation 
and the reservation had just been reached when the 
armistice was signed. This road would have opened 
about 800,000,000 feet of spruce for the Government. 
In the Elk River district it was expected to tap a 
section on which there is 60,000,000 feet of spruce and 
a railroad had been projected into that section also. 
About 75,000 feet of logs a day were being turned out 
when operations stopped. Auto trucks exclusively 
were used at Deep Creek as no other method was 
deemed advisable. Elsewhere donkey engines and 
railroads were used. These spruce projects carried 
with them the purchase of much material, including 
three locomotives, 47 donkey engines, 15 auto trucks, 
many miles of steel cable and a large amount of logging 


tools. The property is to be assembled in Portland, or 
what amount is not disposed of here, and sold to the 
highest bidder. Officers of the Airplane Spruce Pro- 
duction Co, during these operations were Alexander 
Polson, president; A. L. Paine, secretary; W. J. Pat- 
terson, treasurer; P. J. Mourant, general manager; 
T. C. Soule, assistant manager. With the exception of 
W. J. Patterson, all are Hoquiam men. 

State Land Office Commissioner Savidge reports that 
the Federal Government was allowed to go upon State 
lands and cut spruce for airplanes, without going thru 
the formality of purchase. Contracts were entered 
into between the State and, the Federal Government 
agents known as riving contracts, which were after- 
ward changed to selective contracts. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 4.—Altho the present period is rather quiet, 
there is a promise of splendid business to makers of fir 
lumber and red cedar shingles. Practically all mills 
have resumed work, tho a number of logging camps 
still are closed. 

BH. B. Wight, buyer for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
will leave tomorrow night for St. Paul, to be followed 
within a week by Manager William Boner and R. W. 
Hunt. The three will attend a conference of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., which is to consider a pub- 
licity campaign. Preparations are being made by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to begin work in its new 
factory building, located near Mill “B.” One of the 
chief tasks of this big conservation plant will be the 
manufacture of silo stock. Business is reported good. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports plenty of railroad 
business, having taken 1,000,000 feet of orders for 
stocks. The cutting of ties is profitable to those 
able to secure the right kind of fir timber, for the 
Government is paying 75 cents a tie. 

Stars and clears are reported stronger by the C. N. 
Lumber & Shingle Co. Logs are said to be scarce and 
high priced. This company’ further asserts that it sees 
every reason to expect advances in prices during the 
next thirty days. 

The two shingle mills of the Jamison Shingle Co. in 
Everett and its one mill in Anacortes are running full 
time to capacity. The company’s plant at Hamilton 
is closed. The clear market is strong, and after 
becoming well stocked with clears the concern has 
turned its attention to producing stars. Clears are 
reported to be strong at $2.50 to $2.55, Coast basis. 

The Crown Lumber Co. reports having more export 
business than it can handle. All export business trans- 
acted by the Crown Lumber Co., including charters, is 
arranged in San Francisco. 

The Canyon Lumber Co., like most other lumber 
exporters in this district that have no private arrange- 
ments for bottoms, is looking forward to a loosening 
of charter possibilities. For two months the Canyon 
office has had 225,000 feet of timbers for shipment to 
Japan piled up in the yard awaiting transportation. 
The company asserts that rates must be adjusted be- 
fore cargo for export can be successful in America, 
because of a difference in charter rates here and 
abroad. 

Conner & Bailey (Inc.), formerly well known to the 
trade as Conner & Groger, manufacturers and whole- 
salers of Everett, are better equipped to do business 
than ever before. The reorganization of the company, 
wherein A. M. Bailey, a capitalist of Snohomish, 
joined forces with E. L. Conner, has given the com- 
pany considerable impetus. Big business in manufac- 
turing and wholesaling red cedar shingles and cedar 
siding is expected this year. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 7.—The new year opened with local lumber 
business quiet, because of lack of building demand. 
Lumber dealers, however, are not worrying, as stocks 
are always allowed to run down before the annual 
inventory. Much building work is planned and the 
lumber market ought to show signs of life in February. 

While there has been a good deal of talk of weakness 
in the fir lumber situation on the Coast, the northern 
mills are said to be holding fairly firm, at the new 
Discount Sheet 24 at mill. There seems to be a good 
rail demand, and a big export demand is expected 
later. Prices on specials are well maintained by San 
Francisco wholesalers, quoting on the new List 7, 
which is about equivalent to No. 24 with water freight 


added. There is practically no demand for 1- and 
2-inch stuff here. Random is bringing $19, delivered 
price, 


Things are looking up in white and sugar pine, with 
eastern orders coming in for shop lumber. The firm- 
ness in the California pine market has a tendency to 
support ,the lumber market generally. Sugar pine is 
getting to be almost a thing of the past, with the 
mills closed for the winter and stocks low. In white 
pine a number of orders have been received, during the 
last thirty days, and stocks are considerably reduced. 
The inquiries are largely for factory lumber. Ship- 
ments from the mills are increasing a little. There 
is an upward tendency in prices, 

The redwood mills have had a good year, the total 
business showing an increase over 1917. The eastern 
business increased more than anything else. While 
yard business was comparatively light, specials, which 
brought good prices, made up for the lack of local 
demand. A fair amount of Government business was 
done in tank-stock, redwood pipe, ceiling etc. Produc- 
tion is below normal with a number of redwood mills 
shut down on account of the scarcity of logs. Because 


of the shortage of labor during the fall, the mills were 
unable to accumulate the usual stocks of logs for 
However, winter logging can be carried 
The mills are short on 


winter use. 
on at many of the mills. 
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uppers of 1% inches and thicker. Stocks of common 
are low on account of the demand for redwood ties. 
Additional tie orders have been placed for South 
America. Orders for eastern rail shipment are coming 
in, a little late and not up to normal. Buyers had 
been waiting for the market to sell off, but the prices 
are holding firm. With small stocks, the mills are 
in a good position. Most of the manufacturers are 
optimistic as to the future. They hold that prices can 
not come down as long as expenses remain high. There 
are no indications of lower wages. 

The export demand for redwood has improved. Some 
good foreign orders are on file for clear redwood for 
shipment early in the year. ‘There is considerable 
inquiry for redwood ties for export to South America. 
The Redwood Export Co. has just booked two orders, 
including one for 600,000 feet of 6x8 8-foot ties, and 
another for 10,000 pieces of 5x8 6-foot ties. These ties 
will be divided among several of the redwood mills 
and cut promptly for January and February shipment 
to the west Coast. 

The offshore freight market is somewhat easier and 
there are hopes of lower quotations. There are pros- 
pects of an increased supply of tonnage for export 
shipments of lumber during the year. Offshore lumber 
freight rates are unchanged on the Pacific. But the 
shipping board has announced a reduction of the Gov- 
ernment rate between the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 
The new tonnage rate to China and Japan is $30 and 
to Manila $25, Coasting lumber freights are easy, with 
enough steam schooners to accommodate the present 
volume of shipments between the northern mills and 
California ports. Coastwise freight quotations con- 
tinue to be $7, from Puget Sound or Columbia River 
to San Francisco, and $8 to southern California ports. 

Vice President Junius H. Browne states that the 
Pacific Lumber Co. did a larger business during the 
last year than in 1917. ‘The greatest proportion of the 
increase was in eastern rail trade. Stocks in the yards 
connected with the manufacturing plant at Scotia are 
smaller by 10,000,000 feet than at the beginning of 
last year. 

President James Tyson announces that William H. 
Falconbury has been appointed manager of the country 
yards of the Charles Nelson Co. Mr. Falconbury will 
assume his duties at once. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Summit Lake Lumber Co, 

The Yosemite Lumber Co.’s white and sugar pine 
sawmill at Merced Falls closed down for the winter on 
Dec. 24 after a long season with only a moderate cut. 
Mr. Fay, the new manager, was formerly interested in 
the Spanish Peak Lumber Co. as an owner and 
operator. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s mill at Fort Bragg will 
resume operations on redwood after a week’s over- 
hauling. The company accumulated a fair stock of 
logs, before the rains commenced. Winter logging will 
be carried on at some of the camps. Improved eastern 
rail shipments are being made, with the embargo off. 

B. W. Adams, head of the Adams Lumber Co. and 
Coast representative of Carr, Ryder & Adams, 
Dubuque, Iowa, handled a good volume of lumber 
during the last year. Mr. Adams reports the white and 
sugar pine lumber demand improving, with some buying 
of shop stock around the country. 

James T. Carr, of Carr, Ryder & Adams, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident several 
weeks ago, is on the road to recovery. 

The executive and tariff committees of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting last Saturday and discussed Tariff 32-A, to 
see what effect it will have on California lumber in- 
terests. It was decided to employ A. Larsson, traffic 
expert, to investigate the proposed tariff and make an 
exhaustive report. He will take into consideration car 
loading, lumber weights, distance hauled etc. The 
association has asked that the hearing before the 
freight traflic committee be postponed, so as to give 
time to analyze this tariff and some of the tariffs 
proposed in other regions. On Jan. 17 the monthly 
meeting of the trustees of the association will be held 
at which it is expected addresses will be given by men 
of importance in the industrial world, followed by a 
dinner and theater party. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., reports that a little eastern rail business has been 
done during the last week. Rail shipments from the 
mills in Oregon are coming thru promptly, with plenty 
of cars available. Several northern millmen who are 
in the city are optimistic. Many fir mills are closed 
down for repairs and will not reopen until the last 
of the month. It is thought that business will begin 
to open up about Feb. 1. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s new sawmill at Weed, which 
is to operate all winter, was forced to close for a few 
days after Christmas by a sudden cold snap which 
froze the big log pond. It is expected that a good winter’s 
cut will be made. A large stock of logs is on hand in 
the pond, which can hold 12,000,000 feet. 

Lieut. Col. Robert A. Johnson, who distinguished 
himself in connection with the lumbering work of the 
20th Engineers (Forest) in France, has returned from 
Europe. He will resume charge of his lumber and 
manufacturing interests at Klamath Falls. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., and Sales Manager Kahman spent the holidays 
in this city after making a good year’s cut of white 
and sugar pine at Klamath Falls. There was a short- 
age of labor during the latter part of the season. 

Maj. S. O. Johnson, of the 20th Engineers (Forest), 
is on his way home from France. His home-coming 
will be saddened by the news that one of his little 
daughters died at his home in Berkeley on Dec, 81. 
His entire family are suffering from the influenza. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., has arrived from Minneapolis and will spend some 
time in California. 

Assistant Manager Hemphill, of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., spent the holidays here. The mill at Madera 
is closed for the winter, after having made about the 
usual cut of white and sugar pine lumber. 


The new sawmill being built by the Chiloquin Lum- 
ber Co. at Chiloquin, Ore., on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad north of Klamath Falls is now ready for 
operation, according to HE. A. Blocklinger, of San 
Francisco, who is president of the concern and its 
principal owner. The sawmill has an excellent loca- 
tion with ample piling ground at the junction of the 
Sprague and Williamson rivers. It is equipped with 
a circular and a gang and it is likely that later the 
circular will be changed to a band mill. The plant 
will have a capacity of about 20,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber a year. C. F. Flynn, formerly with the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., has been superintending 
the erection of the mill and the installation of the 
machinery. Mr. Blocklinger is president of the Dorris 
Lumber & Box Co. at Dorris, Cal., near Klamath Falls, 
which operates a box factory and to this plant box 
lumber will be shipped from the Chiloquin mill. Dur- 
ing the coming year the Dorris factory will use about 
one million feet of lumber a month in making box 
shooks. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., the largest individual red- 
wood lumber manufacturing concern, has sawn about 
95,000,000 feet of lumber in the last year. Junius H. 
Browne, vice president and general sales manager of 
the company, states that stocks on hand are a little 
below normal, 

During the last year the sawmill plant of the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. at Hilt, Cal., manufactured 24,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. It had been planned to make 
nearly 30,000,000 feet but because of the influenza 
epidemic operations were curtailed. The plant closed 
early in November. The box factory continues run- 
ning, however, using about 100,000 feet of lumber a 
day. It is one of the largest box factories in the 
State. M. H. Grover, in charge of manufacturing 
operations, says that the company has a good stock of 
lumber on hand at the mill which is nearly all pine 
and runs about 35 percent sugar pine. There is on 
hand about 8,500,000 feet of No. 2 shop and better, 
which will soon be ready to be put on the market. The 
stock on hand is well assorted for the general lum- 
ber trade requirements, 

The Hammond Lumber Co, cut about 63,000,000 feet 
of lumber at its plant at Samoa on Humboldt Bay in 
the last year. During the war the redwood door fac- 
tory of the company at Samoa was operated only to 
part capacity, but this year W. R. MacMillan, manager 
of the manufacturing operations, states that there 
will be a larger output of redwood doors owing to 
the belief that on account of the resumption of build- 
ing operations thruout the country there will be a 
greater demand for doors. Mr. MacMillan recently 
spent a few days at the general offices of the company 
in San Francisco. Louis Stewart, secretary of the 
company, spends much of his time looking after the 
affairs of the Redwood Export Co., with offices ad- 
joining those of the Hammond Lumber Co, 

Paul Dimmick, manager of the Albion Lumber Co., 
at Albion, Cal., spent the holidays in San Francisco, 
his former home. ‘Theodore Lerch, in charge of the 
sales of the company at its office in the Hobart Build- 
ing, says that the yearly cut was over 30,000,000 feet 
of redwood lumber and that the company has ex- 
perienced a good demand. 

One of the conservative lumbermen of San Francisco 
is L. L. Long, vice president and manager of the F. 
P. Doe Lumber Co., which handles fir, pine and red- 
wood lumber, specializing in pine for eastern shipment. 
Mr. Long has been a factor in the California market 
for over twenty years and jis thoroly familiar with 
conditions. He looks for a gradual resumption of 
building thruout the country that will require lumber. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 4.—Nearly all the large mills that closed for 
the holidays or prior thereto in northwestern Wash- 
ington resumed operation this week and the others will 
in most cases do so next week. Companies starting 
again this week were: Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Sie- 
mons Lumber Co., Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. and the 
Morrison Mill Co. at Anacortes, operating the Old 
Oregon mill. Next week the plant of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, also its new box factory, will 
be operating. The Whatcom Falls mill has been closed 
since November. It is now running in all departments. 
The Morrison and EF. K. Wood mills are running, they 
having observed only one day for Christmas. 

The most encouraging optimism marks the attitude 
of Bellingham lumbermen toward the lumber trade 
prospects of 1919. Within the last week or two all the 
leading lumbermen of this neighborhood have expressed 
themselves cheerfully on the outlook, the latest being 
J. H. Bloedel, formerly president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and J. A. Loggie, secretary 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. Mr. Bloedel, inter- 
viewed last week, said: “Beginning in March, we 
expect a fine business and we are preparing for it. 
We intend to keep all our mills running and our new 
box plant will start running Jan. 6. Immediate busi- 
ness is not plentiful, but I look for a good spring trade. 
The demand for lumber is beginning to set in now.” 
Speaking of the building prospects, Mr. Bloedel said 
his impression is that building will be general in the 
United States. 

Mr. Loggie admitted that trade is comparatively 
quiet now, but he expects improved conditions with the 
opening of spring. The Siemons Lumber Co. an- 
nounced the reopening of its shingle mill with the 
statement that it hopes to cut at least as many 
shingles as it did in 1918. Hopeful statements have 
also been made by J. J. Donovan and by others who 
did not care to be quoted. 

It is plain that the millmen of northwestern Wash- 
ington look forward to a busy year. They are agreed 
that the world must have lumber in immense qu-ntities 
for years to come to take care of the reconstruction 
program and thus far the AMERICAN LuM :erM\n’s 
correspondent has not heard a pessimistic word from 
one of them concerning 1919 business. Their optimism 
is endorsed by other business interests of this city, 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—-HEMLOCK-—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 
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ANVFACTURERS 
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Pine 


Idaho White Pine 


California “327° 


Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 











ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 





Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs: 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Plants at Clay Peters Bidg., 


Verdi, Nevada 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 























Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 


Dimension, etc. 








E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho end Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries, 





IDAHO WALLACE-BALLORD ween 
WINE LUMBER CO. We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, 
All Grades pce “ : epecialty of 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











THE LUMBERMAN’S “ACTUARY & | gt - 


a 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 eee any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5. , postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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LONG FIR JOISTS‘ ...... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS * 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


yanos: H. B, WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY’ 















PRODUCTS MARKETED EXCLUSIVELY 


by DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER. 
CO/APANY 


on Bidy. 


fortland Ore. 








ST HUNUENAUENIENT 


~Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 











Telecode E 


= 910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. - 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 


(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


HEUCOEVEAEUL SUES EC SENET HTT 






Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 
San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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Cedar 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


- We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestera Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














TACOMA, WASH 


Jan, 4.—A large number of the mills and camps in 
this neighborhood are idle this week for the usual 
holiday shutdown. Dates for resuming work vary. 
Some of the mills are working on unfilled orders, The 
millmen are all hoping for more settled conditions 
when they resume, so that the manufacture of lumber 
may be carried on at a profit. 

Announcement of a $1,000,000-hotel to be built in 
Tacoma at once on the site now occupied by the 
Tacoma Hotel, was made Tuesday by H. F. Alexander, 
president of the Pacific Steamship Co., who is associ- 
ated in the project with a number of prominent busi- 
ness men and some easterners interested in the city. 
The new hotel will be a community project, in that 
300,000 of the total capital will be raised in $100 
shares in a 3-day community drive open to all citizens. 
The new hotel will be a strictly modern structure of 
ten stories containing 318 rooms and will be named 
the Alexander, after Mr. Alexander. 

The Lebam Mill & Timber Co. has recently completed 
its new mill at Lebam, Wash., and will soon operate it. 
The mill is modern, replacing the one destroyed by fire 
a few years ago. It will have a capacity of 75,000 feet 
a day. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. resumed 
operations Thursday after being idle since Saturday. 
The company reports door prices firm and demand be- 
ginning to improve a little after an inactive December. 
Sales Manager Roger McAuslan says some buyers are 
waiting for doors to slump, but that there is no 
chance for cheap doors with logs at from $19 to $20 
and war-time labor costs still prevailing. The Buffelen 
company finds door demand beginning to improve and 
expects trade to start soon, 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co, is idle for the annual 
overhauling and repairs, 

D. E. Servis, president and general manager of the 
Maytown Lumber Co., was in Tacoma yesterday with 
his son Lester, who will attend the College of Puget 
Sound, The Maytown company’s plant is at Maytown, 
southwest of Tacoma. The company is cutting 50,000 
feet a day and, until peace came, 95 percent of its out 
put was Government work, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 4.—-Announcement was recently made that the 
big match block plants of the Diamond Match Co. and 
the Ohio Match Co., a short distance west of Spokane, 
will be hurried to completion. Inability to secure 
some of the necessary material such as electrical sup- 
plies and concrete caused the delay in the construction 
of the plants, 

The apple crop in this State materially boosted the 
lumber mill output of the district in the making of 
15,000,000 fruit boxes, according to data gathered in 
Spokane. The figures show that the mills were called 
upon for 63,000,000 feet of lumber which had a value 
of approximately $1,260,000. Working the lumber 
into boxes cost approximately $567,000 more. 

W. J. Ballard, head of the Ballard Plannery, and 
affiliated with the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, this week received a patent on an automobile 
luggage carrier. It is attached to the running board 
and disappears under the board when not in use. Mr. 
Ballard expeets to manufacture the carrier in Spokane. 

It was announced this week that various lumbermen 
of the district have offered the Government. approxi- 
mately 170,000 acres of logged-off land for use in 
supplying homes for returned soldiers. The offer was 
made to Secretary Lane. It is expected that the 
acreage will be doubled, when a further canvass is 
made among the lumbermen. Most of this land is in 
Spokane and Stevens counties, Washington, and in 
northern Idaho. 

“Every sawmill of the Inland Empire comprising 
eastern Washington, northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana will be kept working at top capacity and an army 
of workmen will be kept busy in the forests to keep 
the supply of lumber coming to the mills to meet the 
unprecedented demand for lumber to be exported to 
the countries touched by war,” declared A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Spokane, today. “While there probably will 
not be a great many export orders received by. the 
mills of this district, all mills at tide water will be 
swamped with export orders. The result will be that 
every Inland mill will be occupied with orders to sup- 
ply the home trade. I look for one of the biggest 
years in the history of the lumber industry.” 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 4.—-The market was never quite so uncertain. 
It is fairly definitely settled that yard business will be 
good. The basis of optimistic feeling is a firmer under- 
tone, which is here without an actual advance in 
prices, and one quarter gives color to the belief that 
with only sixty days until March, the market may be 
practically established on Discount No. 24. There are 
numerous inquiries. One wholesale house reports a 
blanket inquiry for 100 cars; and on this basis it 
would appear that the increased buying which was not 
generally expected until Feb. 1 has begun already. 

The contrary view is that while manufacturers are 
trying to hold out for Discount No. 24, they are not 
sure about getting it. The representative of a local 
firm who has been on a scouting trip in Minnesota 
expresses the opinion that the yards will buy only 
for the purpose of sorting up, with the fixed plan of 
waiting until next summer in hopes of being able to 
buy more advantageously. 

While on the one hand the mills are holding out for 
Discount No. 24, on the other there are concerns as 
in the case of one eastern house, which on the basis of 
Discount No. 24 reported all vertical grain flooring $2 
off, all slash grain uppers from 50 cents to $2 off, 
all flat grain uppers from 50 cents to $2 off, and com- 
mon dimension $2 off. 


J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will leave here 
Saturday, Jan. 11, to attend nine eastern and western 
conventions during January and February. He will 
be absent more than five weeks. Prior to his return 
to Seattle, Mr. Williams will visit Columbus, Syracuse, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Troy, Des Moines and Madison. At 
Madison he will pay especial attention to the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

A. Takahashi, representing Iwai & Co, (Ltd.), of 
Osaki, Japan, was an interested visitor during the 
week at the headquarters of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, where he was assisted in his work 
by 8S. O. Krantz, director of the trade extension bureau. 
Iwai & Co. are preparing to take part in the export 
business, and the mission of Mr. Takahashi is to in- 
form himself on west Coast woods which prior to the 
war were extensively used in Japan. 

Berne 8S. Barker, of Los Angeles, was in the city 
during the week, renewing acquaintance among the 
representatives of the fir and shingle industry. He is 
connected with the Pacific Portable Construction Co. 
({nec.), manufacturer of Pacific ready-cut and factory- 
built houses. He says a new field is opening for fir 
as silo material in southern California and Arizona. 

C, C, Hone, sales manager of the Jamison Lumber 
& Shingle Co., arrived from Kansas City during the 
week and is visiting the mills and familiarizing himself 
with conditions on the Coast. The Coast headquarters 
of the company is at Everett. 

Walter J. Elliott, western manager of the Wyatt- 
Prock Lumber Co., has been promoted to the position 
of general sales manager He will report to the 
headquarters in Philadelphia, probably about Feb. 1. 
The company will retain the Seattle office. 

Lysle S. Vincent, president of Lysle S. Vincent & 
Co., is back from Camp Dix. Mr. Vincent chose the 
“treat ’em rough” division, and the closest he came to 
real action was to reach Camp Dix, receive his orders 
to sail, and then the day before going aboard ship to 
have them countermanded with the news of the signing 
of the armistice. On his return Mr, Vincent lined up 
a considerable volume of business, 

I[ale Hetherington, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance 
Agency (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C,, was in Seattle a few 
days this week. Mr, Hetherington was formerly in 
the lumber business in Seattle and vicinity but has 
been in British Columbia the last two years. He states 
that the lumber market there is firm, with better de- 
mand coming from the prairie Provinces, and he looks 
for a good business this year for the British Columbia 
mills. His concern operates a large mill at Port 
Moody, B. C. 

Arthur E, Lane, a wholesale lumberman of New York 
who has specialized in Pacific coast lumber and shingles 
for many years, is spending a week or two in Seattle 
and other Puget Sound lumber centers. He represents 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co, in New 
York. 

The Seattle Port Commission has awarded contracts 
for 12,000 creosoting piles for the new Smith Cove pier 
to the Colman Creosoting Works, of Seattle, and the 
Pacific Creosoting Co., of Eagle Harbor, across the 
sound from Seattle. The amount involved is approxi- 
mately $450,000 and the contracts are arranged on a 
sliding scale by which the Port Commission will get 
the benefit of any reduction in the price of creosote. 
It is stated that at the present price the cost of creo- 
sote required to treat a foot of piling is 28 cents. On 
this basis, the commission will pay 55 cents a foot for 
the piling, which will be reduced if the price of creosote 
decreases, 

Rt. Hopper, formerly sales manager for the Index- 
xalena Co., Index, Wash., and later in the spruce 
production division of the army, from which he was 
recently mustered out, has returned to Seattle and is 
with the U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 

A. H. Sager, who some months ago severed his 
connection with the Blackwell Sager Lumber Co., of 
which he had been secretary for nine years, has asso- 
ciated himself with IF’. D. Root under the name of 
the A, H. Sager Lumber Co. with offices in the Henry 
Building, Seattle. The concern has been incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000, with Mr, Sager as president 
and Mr. Root as secretary. It is engaged in the 
wholesale handling of Pacific coast lumber and shingles, 
specializing in rough, green clears and catering to the 
general yard trade. The concern has the exclusive sale 
of the output of three mills. Before going west Mr. 
Sager was for four years in the wholesale lumber 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Kansas 
City. Mr. Root entered the wholesale business in Seat- 
tle ten years ago, He spent three years with the M. W. 
Judd Lumber Co.; three or four years with the Foster- 
Morgan Lumber Co,; and for the last three years has 
been doing a wholesale lumber business on his own ac- 
count. Both Mr, Sager and Mr. Judd have had long 
experience in the wholesale lumber business and an 
extensive acquaintance with the trade. 

J. W. Wingate, formerly with the Saari-Tully Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., who entered an officers’ training 
camp shortly before the close of the war, has gone to 
Kansas City to engage in the lumber jobbing business 
on his own account, 

Charles B. March, manager of the State Lumber Co., 
Kalispell, Mont., was a holiday week visitor in Seattle. 

BE. H. Lewis, of the BE. H. Lewis Lumber Co., of 
Seattle and New Yotk, is spending a couple of weeks 
at the Seattle office of the company and renewing 
acquaintances with his old friends in the trade on the 
north Coast. Mr. Lewis spends most of his time in 
New York and has done so for several years. He is, 
however, one of the pioneer lumber wholesalers of the 
Puget Sound country, having started in the business 
in the latter part of the ’80s and continued it ever 
since. 

A rush of water from a dam in the Cedar River 
used to generate electricity for the lighting department 
of the city of Seattle, located above Edgewick, Wash., 
recently resulted disastrously to the sawmill plant of 
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the North Bend Lumber Co. at Edgewick. The sawmill 
plant was practically destroyed and many homes of 
the employees were washed away, altho fortunately no 
lives were lost. 

Joseph G. G. Morgan, construction engineer for 
the Danaher Lumber Co., of Tacoma, at its logging 
camp for several years, has severed his connection with 
that concern and is now in Seattle, 

The plant of the Western Lumber Co. at Aberdeen, 
Wash., of which Frank Shields is manager, is now 
wperating only two 8-hour shifts, having laid off one 
8-hour shift because of the decreased demand for 
ship building lumber. The Western Lumber Co. sup- 
plies the big wooden ship yards of the Grays Harbor 
Motor Ship Co., adjoining, which still is busy working 
on old Government contracts for wooden ships. 

E. H. Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle, is the proud father of a 
baby boy, almost a Christmas present, born December 
27. This is the third child in the family and is also 
the third grandchild of James R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. To celebrate this event and also the arrival 
of the New Year Mr. Schafer has sent out to the trade 
one of the most beautiful calendars of the season. It 
bears a reproduction of a painting by Jean Beauduin, 
entitled “Somewhere in France as the Sun Goes Down.” 
It depicts a peaceful pastoral scene in Normandy, A 
peasant maid at eventide pauses in her work in the 
field and stands in a pensive mood, her thoughts being 
with a dear one fighting for France. The color scheme 
is splendid. Attached to the calendar with a silken cord 
over the name of the company is this presentation 
statement: “With a _ better appreciation of what 
America means to us all.” Mr. Schafer is receiving 
many compliments on his good taste in selecting such 
an exquisite work of art for his calendar, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Jan. 6.—The lumber situation is a little quiet just 
now. The mill of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. 
has been idle for a couple of weeks making repairs. 
The Bay Park Mill & Lumber Co, closed for a week at 
Christmas time, The Oregon Export Lumber Co., how- 
ever, is running full time on special orders for the 
navy, and had planned a night shift, but scarcity of 
cars made this inadvisable. Most of the soldiers have 
been taken out of the camps and mills on the bay and 
the offices closed Jan. 2. The ship yard of the Kruse & 
Banks Co. has been closed for two weeks for inventory 
taking. 

There has been a second and more severe outbreak 
of the influenza epidemic on the bay. As several deaths 
occurred the close quarantine law is being enforced. 

The Hubbard sawmill, located on the Umpqua River 
at Reedsport, which was expected to be ready for opera- 
tion Jan. 1, has been temporarily abandoned until the 
lumber situation develops. The mill was nearly fin- 
ished and practically all of the machinery was on the 
ground. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 6.—-The attempt of Major Hoover, of the quar- 
termaster’s department, to employ non-union carpen- 
ters to take the place of the union carpenters who 
struck caused union men of other trades to quit the 
supply-base job. Several thousand men are now out, 
The matter has been referred to the Government au- 
thorities at Washington. 

Discussing the farms-for-soldiers project during a 
visit here last week, Gov. Pleasant of Louisiana de- 
clared that “the United States Government can name 
its own price on Louisiana lands to be devoted to 
returning soldiers.” ‘I laid down this principle,” he 
added, “in my speech before the Southern Land Con- 
gress at Savannah. Before I made the statement I 
had the assurances of large land-owners in the State 
that this would be permitted. It would be obviously 
unfair to have the price of this land advanced with 
the prospect of soldier occupancy.” 

M. J. Sanders, manager of the federal waterways 
service on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, an- 
nounces that contracts for construction of three tow- 
boats, twenty wooden barges and four self-propelled 
steel barges will be let here during January. 

Three thousand invitations were mailed Saturday 
to cattlemen, bankers and others interested to at 
tend the annual convention of the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association, which will be held in New Orleans 
Feb, 11-14 next. The development of the cattle-raising 
industry in the South is very near to the interest of 
lumbermen-owners of cut-over lands. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 8.—The demand for southern pine is a little 
slow during the holiday season. The volume of inquiry 
is extremely heavy, especially from points east of the 
Mississippi River, where the yards have not stocked 
up for months past. The buyers are finding it difficult 
to place retail yard stock orders for dimension because 
the Government maximum price list was too low on 
dimension and there was no inducement to manufac 
ture any of that class of stock. Specified orders for 
dimension are, therefore, extremely hard to place, even 
tho premiums of $2 to $3 a thousand are being offered 
to the mills that are in a position to handle them. The 
market on boards has also advanced from $1 to $1.50 
a thousand, and likewise all items of Nos. 1 and 2 
common, 4- and 6-inch dressed and matched stock, drop 
siding and the like. No, 1 center matched flooring, 
6-inch, has jumped from $1.50 to $2 a thousand, ship- 
lap from $1 to $1.50, and boards common S28 from 
50 cents to $1. Timbers have also advanced from $3 
to $5 a thousand and certain items hard to get are 
now selling at several dollars above the Government’s 
old maximum list. Mills are getting out new price 
lists showing the advancing prices. 

The buyers realize that a stiff buying competition 
is in prospect from overseas, and it is understood that 


’ 


several mills are preparing to handle export almost 
exclusively. 

The market will soon show considerable average 
above the Government maximum prices. The mills are 
receiving long lists of stocks wanted by wholesalers 
and big buyers, and a strong speculative buying element 
is also appearing thru the large wholesalers of the 
country. 

The output among the mills for the last two weeks 
has been curtailed about 50 percent because of bad 
weather, which has cut down the volume of shipments. 
The smaller mills have been hampered to even greater 
extent. 

The labor situation is improving materially. 
car situation is excellent. The year just passed is the 
first that ever witnessed the fall season free from 
car shortage in the South, which is a splendid tribute 
to Mr. McAdoo’s management. Shippers say that this 
one feature alone would outweigh all others in the 
argument for continued Government control of rail- 
roads. Shippers are largely in favor of the continued 
Government céntrol, figuring that -thereby the car 
shortage that annually costs the South several million 
dollars may be avoided. 

Undoubtedly a_ very 
southern pine industry. 
of building activities. 

According to an official report submitted by City 
Building Inspector H. C. Bellows, December led all 
months of 1918 in building operations. There is every 
prospect of a great building boom. 

The erection of residences has been resumed. During 
December fifty-four permits were issued, representing 
a total expenditure of $18,024, an increase of about 
$3,000 over November, when there were only thirty-six 
permits. During 1918 the local building operations 
aggregated $552,377, compared with $865,712 during 


1917. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan, 6.—-Last week practically nothing was done at 
the mills on account of very heavy rains and a big 
snow. For several days this section has been in the 
grip of an unusual cold wave the like of which has 
not been seen here for many years, and this condition 
will doubtless make logging and lumber hauling pac- 
tically impossible for a week or ten days to come. 
Inquiries of all kinds for southern pine lumber con- 
tinue to reach the shippers in a steady stream with but 
very little business being entered. The greatest op- 
timism as to the immediate future of the market pre- 
vails and shippers ‘are loath to take on much business 
just now with the favorable market and bright pros- 
pects for the future that they feel reasonably sure of. 
Dimension sells for Government list and better and a 
number of the larger mills ask two to three dollars 
above the Government maximum list, with other items 
on a comparative basis. 

Stocks are unusually low and for some unknown 
reason are not being replenished to any great extent. 
Cut to order timbers and random width boards seem 
to be the weakest items on the list. Shippers are 
offering cut to order timbers at from $1 to $3 below 
the Government maximum list and random width 
boards at from list to $2 off. 

Labor conditions are considerably improved and some 
shippers believe that the labor shortage will cease 
to be a factor by the middle of March or the first of 
April at the very latest. Cars are more plentiful and 
one shipper reports the very unusual experience of 
having been solicited by a railroad official to accept 
some empties, 


The 


bright future confronts the 
Already there is a resumption 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 6.—The housing situation will have full consid 
eration here at a meeting to be held at the city hall 
for its consideration by committees and prominent citi 
zens and others interested in this movement. High 
officials of the ship building plants say that not 25 
percent of their skilled labor have been able to find 
suitable houses to occupy. A movement is on foot to 
establish a building and loan association in order to 
give some relief and give the skilled workmen an 
opportunity to own their own homes, Mobile has an 
abundance of capital for the financing of any plan that 
might be adopted, but there seems to be a feeling that 
at the present high prices of building materials and 
carpenters demanding from 50 to 75 cents an hour the 
time is not opportune to build houses of any kind as 
an investment. 

The export movement grows very rapidly at this 
port since the signing of the armistice, if the tonnage 
figures are to be taken as a good indication of the out 
ward movement going on at this port. During Decem 
ber twenty-nine foreign bound ships of a net tonnage of 
62,546 tons entered the port of Mobile. This is an 
increase of nearly 140 percent over the tonnage of 
November, when only 28,015 tons arrived. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 6.—-Inquiries and orders for southern pine con- 
tinue good among millmen in this section, altho the 


unprecedented bad weather has practically stopped 
shipments. ‘There was little if any activity in the 
hardwood market last week, altho during its latter 


part inquiries started coming in again, and it is hoped 
from now on there will be a good trade in hardwoods. 
Shipments, of course, have been light on account of the 
very bad weather. 

The A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of New 
Orleans, has recently established a branch office in this 
city. Aurelius Milch will be manager of the Beaumont 
office. Mr. Milch was formerly connected with the 
Standard Export Lumber Co. and Hugo Forchheimer, 
and local lumbermen are much pleased at having Mr. 
Milch with them again. 

Retailers report a slight improvement in building 
operations since the first of the year, and indications 
are that they will have a good trade during January. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 
General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
ss YELLOW PINE Scont'icar ‘f= 
SournerN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 

Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


= 7.4.43) £010) BD 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


I RERS| 
‘Yar TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co.. 


$ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 











HARDWOODS 


Basswood” 


10 cars 4-4"’ No. 2 and Btr. Basswood 
(full product of log, nice stock.) 
2 cars 5-4"" No. 1 Common Basswood 
(g00d average widths and lengths, 
full product of log.) 
2 cars 6-4"" No. 1 Common and Better. 
2 cars 6-4"" No. 2 Common. 
3 cars 8-4°" No. 1 Common and Better. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
“Famous” Shawano Connty Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 

























A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 


a 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, a 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leadin, 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber _ Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 














_lry us ., 
"Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000’ | 1/16"x2” Clear Maple Flooring 

35,000’ 13/16"x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
P . | & Better Maple Flooring 

40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better Ash 

20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 

200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

250,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000’ 4/4” Ist & 2nd Birch 

60,000’ 4/4” Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 

500,000’ 6/4” No. : Common & Better Elm 

225,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

75,000’ 12/4” No. - Common & Better Elm 

/4” No. 3 Common Elm 


. tlm 
30,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red o See Oak 


10,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White 
5,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 


| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., “ncn.” 


J 
—JACKSON & TINDLE— 





We will ote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 No rthern Hardwoods, 
2 ~- cosh 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com, 
. Maple 
2 cars each 0/4 and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. . & Btr, Maple 
i car = 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 sad-tried White 
com ft. WA No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. & Btr. Basswood 


{ Com 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high n+ hy Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
1,i2 Dd ice: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











AUSTIN, TEX. 


Jan, 6.—Building in Texas at this time is not con- 
fined to the larger cities. Dealers in building materials 
say that the smaller towns, particularly those situated 
in the central west Texas oil producing region, are 
showing remarkable activity in the matter of erecting 
business buildings and residences. In some of the oil 
towns thousands of people are living in tents because 
it has been so far impossible to erect residences fast 
enough to accommodate the influx of new population. 
Farm improvements are being carried on more exten- 
sively all over the State than for many years. Hun- 
dreds of new tenant homes, most of them of a sub- 
stantial character, are being built. In the vicinity 
of Texarkana one large plantation owner is erecting 
twenty-five tenant cottages. Each building contains 
three to six rooms and is of lumber or brick con- 
struction. 

The era of the “big red barn” seems to have just 
struck Texas. In former years little, attention was 
given to the protection of live stock and the storage of 
foodstuffs, but with adoption of modern methods of 
farming the necessity of large barns has been forced 
upon the farmers of the State. Many of these modern 
barns are now being built. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 6.—Bad weather has interfered to some extent 
with lumbering in the Calcasieu section during the 
last week. For several days last week rain followed 
by sleet and snow and then rain drove all the logging 
crews indoors and kept them there. The labor situa- 
tion is gradually adjusting itself and mills are getting 
closer to normal conditions. There is a good demand 
for all the building grades, and lumber people look 
for a constant increase in this respect until late spring. 
Stiff prices are features that are attractive just now 
and there is a general belief that still higher levels 
may be reached in the near future. 

The work of salvaging the pine timber blown down 
by the storm of Aug. 6, last, is making fairly good 
progress. very lumber manufacturer with stumpage 
thus damaged has lost no time in making what arrange- 
ments were necessary to save as much of the fallen 
timber as possible. Altho it is rather too early now 
to make anything like correct estimates in this respect 
it is probable that 75 percent of the timber blown down 
will be saved. Of course in some instances it will be 
of a deteriorated character, but still good for various 
kinds of building purposes, 

Gray Sigler, the well known lumber and tie man 
who was for years with the Houston Tie & Lumber Co., 
has leased for a number of years the small sawmill of 
T. H. Watson, at De Quincy, which has a daily capacity 
of 15,000 feet, and Mr, Sigler has leased several thou- 
sand acres of falled timber from the Lutcher & Moore 
people at Orange. He says he has enough timber on 
hand to last several years. 

Lock, Moore & Co. have not as yet started on their 
new mill at Lockport to replace the one that was 
destroyed by the storm last year, but it is understood 
that work is to begin soon, and that Krause & Managan 
are sawing the building timbers for the new structure. 
In order to reach their timber that was some distance 
away, Lock, Moore & Co. extended their tram to 
Gordon on the Frisco and built a small mill, which is 
used in sawing tram ties mostly. The fallen logs are 
brought from the woods to the tram, carried to the 
Calcasieu River and dumped. 

Morgan Bros, have built a mill in the country seven 
miles from De Quincy, to be right in the center of a 
vast area of fallen timber, The mill has a capacity 
of about 20,000 feet daily and the lumber is being 
hauled on trucks to Holden. They have stumpage 
amounting to about 6,000,000 feet. 

W. H. Sanders and W. T. Strange are building a 
small mill at Singer, La., to handle the fallen timber 
on about 22,000 acres that belong to the American 
Lumber Co, and R, F. Littrell is putting in a mill three 
miles from Singer on one of the American Lumber Co.’s 
tram lines in order to cut the fallen timber on 30,000 
acres. If labor can be secured it is the intention of 
the lumber people to run continually in order to cut 
a large amount of timber in as brief a time as possible. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 6.—Owing to the usual holiday dullness nothing 
really definite as to demand or prices has developed in 
the southern pine market as yet. However, many new 
lists are in evidence, most of them effective Dec. 24, the 
day after expiration of Government prices, practically 
all showing advances of from 50 cents to $2.50 a thou- 
sand on all standard items, and it is known that con- 
siderable business has already been booked at new list 
prices and it is believed that with the advent of spring 
a demand from the interior will develop that can not 
be satisfied by the available supply, that prices will 
be a second consideration, and that southern pine will 
attain its zenith. 

Most of the larger operators who cater to the export 
trade in normal times are quite optimistic over export 
prospects for the coming year. Owing to the scarcity 
of bottoms and the present war-torn condition of 
European countries it is not expected that a large 
volume of trade will develop in the early months but 
thought that the export branch of the industry will be 
the greatest ever before the close of the year. 

A sale of No. 2 boards for the West Indies was 
recently made by one of the local mills with prices 
ranging from $4.50 to $5 a thousand over recent 
Government prices. Inquiries for sawn timbers 11x11 
and up in 40 cubic average from South American and 
Cuban points are numerous. An inquiry is also in 
circulation from Marseilles for 1,000 cubic meters 
(about 500,000 feet) sawn pitch pine timber, merchant- 
able quality, to conform to Gulf coast classification of 
pitch pine, 12x12 and up in 85 cubic average, to be 
delivered first boat sailing from any port, all of which 
presages an increasing activity in the export trade. 


There is no material change in market conditions of 
standard grades of hardwoods. Oak leads in both 
demand and prices. 

There is a notable depression in box material both 
in poplar and gum, caused largely by cancelation of 
Government orders. It is also reported that fiber boxes 
are now being used for butter shipments. Only the 
best poplar was formerly used in this trade on account 
of its being odorless. Undoubtedly the experiment will 
soon prove that fiber boxes are too fragile for butter 
shipments, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 6.—The volume of new business booked by the 
mills in and around Alexandria is smaller than for 
several weeks previous, which is attributed to the 
retail line yards’ taking inventory. The millmen in this 
section are very optimistic over the outlook for 
southern pine, for inquiries calling for all classes of 
stock are heavier than for many weeks previous. 
Especially heavy is the demand for stringers and the 
larger sizes of timbers in both heart and No. 1 grades. 
One of the millmen advises that during the week 
inquiries calling for at least 10,000 pieces of stringers 
were received and that railroad construction material 
is being called for in large volume. Many of the mills 
have enough special cutting on the books to last from 
three weeks to three months without booking any 
additional orders. One-inch lumber still continues to 
be in good demand with prices on many items showing 
a very good increase and expected to advance with the 
increased demand, as the stocks of 1-inch in the 
common grades such as No. 1 and No. 2 are lower 
than ever before, with little chance to replenish the 
depleted stocks. Boards, shiplap and fencing still 
move in fair volume, with all widths and grades being 
called for steadily. Upper grades such as B&better, 
B and C are not moving as well as the millmen would 
like to see them move, but prices being obtained are 
very satisfactory. 

Cars are more plentiful than for many weeks 
previous but the supply is still far below normal. 
Box cars are more plentiful than flat or gons, but 
with the greater part of the shipments running in 
the common grades and timbers they are not in such 
demand as the flats and gons. Labor conditions con- 
tinue to improve in this section with several mills 
reporting that they have full crews, the first in 
many months, while others report that the number of 
common laborers continues to increase and that the 
labor question is easier than for several years previous. 

Local demand continues to show an improvement 
weekly and building permits are on the increase, the 
farmers especially making extensive improvements 
which make the local volume grow steadily. Many 
lumbermen have been in Alexandria during the last 
week and report that they are having a great deal of 
trouble in finding the items which they want as so 
many of the mills have their stocks so badly broken 
that it is almost impossible to place orders. It is 
more a question of locating an item now than of prices. 
Everything points to a very successful year for 
southern pine and everyone in this section is very 
optimistic over the outlook. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan, 6.—While not much has been done in the lumber 
business since the first of the month, the sawmill opera- 
tors enter the new year feeling that it will be very 
good one for the lumber business. Stocks are very low, 
orders are plentiful and prices are good, with little 
likelihood of any great decline in prices on any item. 
Some items have been raised by the mills since the 
Government price list has been discontinued; dimen- 
sion being one of these items, as the mills thought it 
was too low. There has been an improvement in labor 
conditions, tho they are not good yet. The skilled labor 
situation is in fairly good shape, but many places still 
need woods- and railroad men. There is no disposi- 
tion among the mills to reduce wages, but the ineffi- 
cient men will be replaced by capable men as fast as 
they are available. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan, 6.—The new year has brought a better demand 
for North Carolina pine than was noticeable during 
December. A number of inquiries are in circulation, 
some for rather large orders, coming from box makers 
and wholesalers in northern cities. There has been 
considerable improvement in the buying of good rough 
lumber during the week, much of this coming from 
the New England market. The mills find little diffi- 
culty in getting the maximum prices for this stock, 
which covers not only 4/4 boards but thicker lumber. 
The orders range from three to ten cars each of the 
various products. Some yards are placing orders for 
building lumber for prompt shipment before bad 
weather and transportation conditions interfere with 
the lumber movemeht from this section. 

In the lower grades the sales of 4/4 edge box and 
box bark strips were larger during the week. Several 
large sales were made. ‘The price of 4/4 edge box 
has been slightly weakened by the action of the small 
air-dried mills in offering bargain prices and the sales 
recently made have been at from $1 to $2 a thousand 
less than the maximum prices obtaining until Dec, 31. 
Box bark strips, on the other hand, bring the maximum 
price. Inquiries are being received for stock box rough, 
but very few sales have been made. There has been a 
recent increase in the sales of dressed lumber as com- 
pared with those during the week previous. Activity 
was centered in No. 2 }#-inch flooring, all grades of 
ys-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 2 partition, and Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strip partition. Solid car orders of these items 
were frequent. 

Prices are firm and a disposition on the part of the 
standard kiln-dried planing mills to reduce their quota- 
tions has not yet appeared. Some mills resumed 
operations Jan. 2 but many are still closed. The 
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weather recently has been very rainy and continues 
to interfere with logging, manufacturing and shipping. 

Just how the holidays affected the production of 
North Carolina pine may be seen from the following 
figures: For the week ending Dec. 28 forty-seven 
mills reported a production of 2,800,000 feet, or 13 
percent of their normal production. Shipments also 
fell off during that week but were 27 percent larger 
than production. Labor, according to those plants 
close to wartime activities, is more plentiful but wages 
are still high. Production could have been increased 
since Dec. 30 but the weather has seriously interfered 
with production. Both buyers and sellers are looking 
for a more brisk business before the end of this 


month, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 6.—The report of the building inspector for the 
last year shows that the declared value of the new 
buildings for which permits were granted in 1918 did 
not exceed $3,529,352 as against $12,000,000 or even 
$14,000,000 in ordinary times. An aggregate of 
‘$1,137,600 was spent in alterations and $719,901 in 
additions; a grand total of $5,386,853 disbursed for 
construction. The deficiency was largely in 2-story 
dwellings, which accounts for the scarcity of dwelling 
accommodations and the sharp advance in rents. Real 
estate men confidently predict that rents will go even 
higher this year, which fact makes it practically cer- 
tain that construction work to supply additional dwell- 
ings will be stimulated. 

The old firm of Amos Bright & Co., exporters and 
wholesalers in hardwood lumber, oak staves, walnut 
logs and other forest products, at 300 and 301 State 
Bank of Maryland Building, Baltimore and Holliday 
streets, has been succeeded by Thomas F. Christopher 
& Co. The change, however, is entirely in form, as Mr. 
Christopher has been proprietor of the business since 
about a year ago, when he took over the interest of 
Mr. Bright, of West Virginia. 

The educational committee of the Maryland Council 
of National Defense at a recent meeting last week 
adopted resolutions in which a high tribute is paid 
to Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry 
Lumber Co. and chairman of the council. The com- 
mittee in the resolutions emphasizes the faithful and 
efficient service General Waters has rendered to the 
State and nation. 

The American Lumber Co, has decided to go out of 
business and is now winding up its affairs. L. H. 
Gwaltney, who looked after the affairs of the company, 
has joined the forces of the Baltimore Box & Shook 
Co., of which H. Rowland Clapp is president. 

The Manasota Lumber Corporation, in which Bal- 
timoreans are interested and which was organized last 
year, is about completing the erection of a large saw- 
mill at Venice, Fla. The work on the plant has been 
delayed, but plenty of labor is said now to be avail- 
able and progress in construction is rapid. The equip- 
ment is to include three dry kilns of the Moore Moist 
Air system. Among those interested in the company 
are R. Lancaster Williams and P. Heury Strohmeyer, of 
Baltimore, with W. J. Parris, of Norfolk, Va., as presi- 
dent; P. C., Warwick, of the Richmond Cedar Works, 
as general manager, and W. W. Harris, formerly of the 
J. L. Roper Lumber Co., as general superintendent. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Jan. 6.—While the log crop of Maine is greater 
than ever before, less than half of it now goes to the 
sawmills, and the proportion manufactured into lum- 
ber is constantly decreasing. Old timers can remember 
when there were a dozen or more sawmills, many of 
them operated by water power, between Bangor and 
Milford, and seven mills, six of them operated by 
steam power, at and below Bangor on tidewater. To- 
day there are only two or three mills between this city 
and Milford and only two on tidewater. All the others 
have been burned, allowed to fall into decay, torn down 
or devoted to other uses. 

The reason for this decline in lumber manufacture 
in this vicinity is that the pulp mill has outbid the saw- 
mill in the log market—capital has found that there 
is more profit in grinding spruce into pulp than in 
sawing it into lumber. The lumber industry survives 
to some extent, but the mill has gone to the log, in- 
stead of the log coming to the mill as of old. In other 
words, the sawmills are now located close to the source 
of supply, along the northern railroad lines, and all 
the lumber is shipped by rail. Of the 1,000,000,000 
feet of logs annually cut in Maine ten years ago about 
half went into pulp; now the pulp mills claim nearer 
two-thirds, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 8.—Lumber business continues depressingly 
quiet. Prices on the whole remain fairly firm, how- 
ever, doubtless due to the inroads made in available 
stocks of finished lumber by the war demand. 

The homestead commission a few days ago filed with 
the legislature a request that $100,000 be appropriated 
for its use this year in continuing its work of providing 
small homes for workingmen. Last year the commis- 
sion built several frame houses on a chosen site in 
Lowell as its first experiment in homestead building. 
This experiment is proving a success and the com- 
mission wishes to build more homes on the same site. 
The commission on waterways and public lands has 
filed a recommendation that it be given an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for development of State property in 
South Boston and in East Boston for the development 
of the shipping facilities of the port. 

The United States Housing Corporation under Gov- 
ernment orders instead of putting up the forty-two 
houses in Waterbury, Conn., for fifty-six families it 
contracted to, will build instead twenty-five houses for 
fifty-six families, some of them to be of the two-family 
house type. 

Losses from fire in Massachusetts during the year 
just passed totalled $205,627, according to a state- 


ment issued by the office of the State forester, as com- 
pared with $141,073, for 1915, the highest previous 
record. The department contemplates favoring legis- 
lation that will require those who cut lumber to keep 
a clear strip 100 feet wide between the slash or waste 
wood and the standing timber and buildings. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 7.—Local lumber trade is quiet. There has been 
much talk, however, of more active building opera- 
tions and in builders’ lines, and especially among 
Builders’ Exchange members that indicates that the 
spring is more promising. The first to show it has been 
industries, which are now carrying out building 
projects delayed because of the war. The Truscon 
Steel Co. announced this week it would complete its 
new machine shop at its works at Youngstown, Ohio, 
which was held up by the war and requiring an out- 
lay of $50,000. 

Aside from building, industrial trades show no in- 
terest yet in the new year’s needs in lumber, but there 
is not a sign of disturbance over this; in fact, that con- 
dition appears to have been expected. Two factors 
noted in the trade are the improved railroad situation 
and ability to get shipments out from mills quickly, 
and the other the vastly improved labor conditions as 
thousands of men have come back from the army 
service. Both have strengthened the lumber situation 
materially and placed it in a position to take care of 
new business, 

The Babcock Lumber Co. takes an optimistic view of 
the spring and IF’, R. Babrock said that he looked for 
a change for the better within the next thirty days. 
For the moment, Mr. Pabcock said, matters are quiet 
and seasonable conditions as well as readjustment 
periods make them so. There is so much new business 
in sight and the needs of the country are so great 
that the dullness can not remain long. O. H, Babcock 
is out of the city on business, 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports conditions quiet and 
prices firm, with the feeling that there can be no con- 
cessions so long as fundainental costs remain as they 
are. F. X. Diebold and A. J. Diebold of this com- 
pany will start next week for the Pacific coast on busi- 
ness and will be gone for three weeks. Ihis company 
notes considerable interest shown in southern pine and 
prices, but with small changes in the situation as yet 
to justify any prediction of higher prices, 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., 
reports trade conditions very uncertain as yet. There 
is apparently a period of forced waiting, he says, that 
must be passed bhetore any new business can be started. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., is 
expecting to sail in February for France, and will be 
gone for some weeks in connection with export lum- 
ber business which this company began prior to the 
war and which it is expected will continue now as 
peace conditions are more settled. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 6.—Last week was very quiet in the lumber 
business, with a strong undercurrent of expectation, 
Prices are reported steadier than they were and there 
does not seem to be a surplus of any kind of lumber 
offered except a few items of unused Government 
material that were put on the market early and have 
not been disposed of as yet. The actual beginning of 
building holds off. Some municipal and business work 
is now out and a little of it is actually under way. 
The final report of the Bureau of Building Inspection 
shows that war conditions cut building in this city 
to just about half of normal. During last year 5,011 
permits were issued, for 5,950 operations, the total 
cost of which was $15,452,670. ‘The average for the 
last ten years has been over 15,000 permits and of 
expenditures nearly $40,000,000. The figures for 1917 
were 8,977 operations and $34,016,480 expense. The 
records show, however, that during the last year work 
done here by the Government amounted to $7,852,600. 
This does not include all the Government work even 
actually within the city, but does cover the cost of 
a gun plant, an emergency hospital and 2,250 houses 
for workmen. 

On Jan. 10 the Philadelphia Real Estate Board will 
start its “Own Your Home” campaign, under the direc- 
tion of Philip N. Arnold, chairman of the campaign 
committee. At a meeting that night final plans will 
be made and work assigned, and it is understood that 
the campaign is to be on in full swing when build- 
ing time in the spring comes. 

On the last afternoon of the year the Lumbermen’s 
Pxchange held another of its end of the year parties, 
and it turned out to be a splendid representative meet- 
ing of all branches of the trade. It was the first since 
the war and all seemed glad to have the affair back 
again. Over one hundred were present, cordial good 
wishes were exchanged, an excellent lunch was served, 
followed by a good show, and from the standpoint 
of “get together” the affair was a great success, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 7.—The market uncertainties are still suffi- 
ciently pronounced to account for the continued dull- 
ness in all lines. Prices have been well maintained 
and in some instances there are reports as to ad- 
vances especially in some southern pine sections. 
Wholesalers see little to warrant the price advances 
from the standpoint of the demand itself. There are 
other factors like the high production cost ete. which 
are taken into consideration, but buyers continue to 
assert their indifference and feel they have little to 
risk from a price standpoint in holding off. Stocks 
among yards are broken and it can not be long before 
a strong retail demand will show itself. In the mean- 
time reports indicate a pronounced decrease in lumber 
production so that when the improved demand begins 
it will create no surprise to find a shortage of staple 
and desirable sizes and grades. 

In ship building circles there is enough uncertainty 
to account for the drop in business from that source. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 
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Cancelations in connection with the wooden ship pro- 
gram have not been absorbed and while much is ex- 
pected to develop from the demands for private con- 
struction the readjustments will be brought about 
slowly. 

Suburban retailers state they begin to see signs of 
more activity in their localities, but the one disturb- 
ing element is not so much the price of material as the 
labor situation. Carpenters continue to demand the 
highest scale of wages. The lack of employment in 
other lines is showing itself to such an extent that 
it is difficult to see how the high labor cost can be 
maintained in construction lines. The future is bright 
and the demand for buildings either new or altered to 
meet moderate requirements is bound to grow. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 7.—According to the report of the building 
commissioner, 5,024 permits were issued in 1918 for 
buildings constructed at an estimated cost of $6,302,- 
712. In 1917, 7,010 permits were issued for buildings 
valued at $12,538,332, showing a loss of $6,235,620. 
In 1916 the permits numbered 7,657 for buildings 
valued at $15,444,103. 

i. J. Russell, chairman of the committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce that made a survey of building 
conditions in St. Louis, has been summoned to Wash- 
ington to aid in the division of public works and con- 
struction, which will undertake to interest the nation 
in construction and building enterprises, with the aid 
of a survey in each great industrial center showing 
needed construction, 

sox manufacturers of St. Louis, who are heavy con- 
sumers of hardwoods, look for a big business during 
1919 because of the heavy demand for packages for 
exports. Manufacturers of packages for packing house 
products believe that this will be every bit as big a year 
as 1918. 

Will G. Funck, of Frank J. Shields & Co., is back 
at his desk after an attack of the “flu.” 

The report of business conditions for December in 
the eighth Federal reserve district shows that while 
the cancelation of war contracts has affected many 
concerns general business is greatly helped by the lift- 
ing of Government restrictions. Agricultural condi- 
tions in the district continue favorable. 

Ludger French, well known in the lumber trade, has 
been added to the staff of the wholesale department of 
the Waggener Stores Co., of which S. M. Masters is 
manager. Mr. French was connected with Germain & 
Boyd, of Saginaw, Mich., eleven years, seven of 
which were at their mill at Atlanta, Miss., and the 
last four at Saginaw. The wholesale department of 
the Waggener Stores Co. was established about eighteen 
months ago by Mr. Masters, with offices in the Wright 
Building. The company was founded in 1878 and 
has headquarters at Festus, Mo. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan. 6.—Local lumbermen have just closed a fairly 
good year in Omaha, tho not so good as the year 1917, 
for the reason that the curtailment of the use of mate- 
rial for building, as ordered by the Government, has 
had its effect here. The lumber business of Omaha 
fell off more than $3,500,000 last year, but now that 
restrictions are removed nearly $5,000,000 worth of 
big building is to be constructed in Omaha as soon as 
spring opens. These are definite propositions that are 
under way and have been waiting only for the restric- 
tions to be removed. 

Sash, door and millwork business also fell off in 
Omaha during the year, but the manufacture of sash, 
door and other mill products increased in Omaha dur- 
ing the year by fully 12 percent «ver last year. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 7.—Below zero weather aud heavy snows, fol- 
lowing the holidays, have served to hold the market 
down to a narrow limit. Conditions in southern pine 
greatly restrict the market. There is some compensa- 
tion in increased business in fir as a substitute. Specu- 
lators anticipated this demand by taking on a big line 
of fir at the low prices of a few weeks ago. 

Indications are that buyers are about ready to come 
into, the market with a large list of wants. So far 
there has been little complaint of shipments, though 
southwestern and western lines have had several short 
snow blockades. 

A definite promise has been received from Gov. Henry 
J. Allen, of Kansas, that he will address the lum- 
bermen at the Southwestern annual the la’ter part of 
this month. 

I. 8. Cutler, of the Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., visited old friends among lumbermen 
last week. Mr. Cutler, who was connected with the 
lumber utilization division at Washington, was on 
his way home to Portland, 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Jan. 6.—-The local lumber trade still suffers a little 
from holiday sickness, but is expected to pick up with 
the new year. Prices are firm, but in the opinion of 
leading lumbermen an increase is due shortly. One 
of them predicts a jump of from $5 to $10 a thousand 
feet, depending on the quality. There is not too much 
lumber on the market, tho probably enough to fill the 
demands, which are light. Practically no building is go- 
ing on and a bit of trade is being lost thru the em- 
bargo on shipments put into effect by the New York 
Central Railroad, but it is expected that the embargo 
will not remain in effect long. 

Reports from the lumber camps back up the predic- 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Birmingham Box 
& Lumber Co. succeeds the Birmingham Box & 
Veneer Co., and the capital is increased from $16, 000 
to $75,000. The president of the concern is F 
Cornelius and J. Cornelius is secretary. 


GEORGIA. Quitman—The Interstate Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Bursik & Krupka Co., 
sash, door and blind manufacturer, has sold its 
plant at 1919 South Fairfield Avenue to the Bauerle 
Bros, Manufacturing Co., handle maker. The prop- 
erty consists of a lot, 192x125 feet, with a 2-story, 
mill-constructed factory building, containing 21,000 
square feet of floor space, power plant, dry kilns etc, 

Chicago—On Jan. 1 Upham & Walsh (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded Upham & Agler, wholesale hardwood lumber. 

Taylorville—With the purchase of the L. P. Dodg- 
son & Son lumber yard at McLean, IIl., the Carlin- 
Jones Lumber Co., of this place, now ‘has five big 
yards—at Taylorville, Kenney, Raymond, Gillespie 
and McLean. Ray Jones will take charge of the 
McLean yard for the present. 


INDIANA. Farmersburg—W. V. Jennings has 
sold his lumber business to Lloyd & Weeks. He has 
been in the lumber business here for twenty years. 

South Bend—The J. BE. Donahue Lumber Co, has 
filed application in the court requesting permission 
to change the name of the company to the Michigan 
Avenue Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Bode—The Pederson Mitsven & Co. lum- 
ber business here has been sold to the Botsford 
Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn, 

David—The C, W. Chapman Lumber Co. 
ported to be closing out. 


KANSAS. Mayetta—The Canfield Lumber Co. 
succeeds R. L. Miller in,the lumber business. 


KENTUCKY. Paris—T. T. Templin has sold his 
lumber business to J. Monroe Mansfield & Garrett. 


MAINE. Bangor—The recently incorporated John 
MacGregor Co, has sold its property to the Clark 
Thread Co., of Newark, N. J., for $700,000. The 
MacGregor interests will continue to operate the 
business, which is the manufacture of birch spool 
bars, under the old firm name. The property in- 
cludes factories at Lincoln and Dexter and timber 
tracts in various places. The office will be in 
Bangor, and Roderick J. MacGregor will be presi- 


is re- 


dent. 

Biddeford—It is reported that Ivory E. Davis, 
lumber dealer for many years at 30 Union Street, 
has sold his business to a real estate company in 
another Maine city for $25,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hiawanne—The Brown Lumber 
Co. has ceased operations, having cut out the 
timber near its mill. 

Jackson—The Havis-Virden Lumber Co. is in- 
creasing its capital from $30,000 to $100,000. The 
Planters Lumber Co. is also increasing its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $100,000, 


Maxie—C. W. Phillips has sold his interest in the 
sawmill operation of Phillips & Wentworth to R. D. 
Wentworth, who will continue to operate the plant. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Gram Lumber Co. 
has removed to First and Warren streets. 

NEBRASKA. Adams and Polk—The Aspegren & 
Strand Lumber Co. is succeeded by the J. A. Aspe- 
gren Lumber Co. with purchasing department at 
Lincoln, 

Union—The Frans Bros. Lumber Co, succeeds the 
Brandon Bros. Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Bayside and Flushing—The Bay- 
side Lumber Co. has changed its name to the 
Queensboro Lumber Co. 

New York City—L. W. 
Fassett in business, 

OHIO. Canton—The King Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Walker Lumber Co, The 
secretary, George Walker, has conducted the busi- 
ness for the last three years. 

Lake View—The Lake View Lumber Co. has been 
organized and capitalized at $10,000 for the purpose 
of taking over the lumber yard that the Belle Center 
Lumber Co., of Belle Center, Ohio, has been oper- 
ating for several years. The manager will be Clay- 
ton Emery. New modern sheds will be erected. 

OKLAHOMA. Crowder, Lamar, Stilwell, Wapa- 
nucha—The Southwestern Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing department at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
succeeded in business at these places by the S. H. 
Weakley Lumber Co., with headquarters at Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

OREGON. Aumsville—C. M. Miller will remove to 
Turner. 

Halsey—The Valley Lumber & Supply Co. corpo- 
ration has been dissolved. The business will be con- 
tinued as the Valley Lumber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Citizens’ 
Lumber Co., of Asheville, N. C., has purchased the 
business of the Neeard Lumber Co. The former 
owners of the latter company have purchased the 
Oregon Lumber Co. Both businesses will continue 
under the old names. K. E, Neely is manager of the 
Oregon company. 

TEXAS. Troy—The Thompson Gin & Lumber Co. 
has sold out to William Cameron & Co., with head- 
quarters at Waco. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—The Dubois Lumber 
Co. has acquired the plant and assets of the 
National Home Builders’ Association which recently 
went into bankruptcy. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sisterville—L. E. Hess, mem- 
ber of the Booth & McCoy Lumber Co., has retired 
from that organization with which he has been 
connected for seven years and will go into business 
for himself. 


WISCONSIN. De Pere—C. O. Gretzinger has re- 
signed as manager of the Central Lumber Co. and is 
succeeded by Lieut. L. H. Ross, who before entering 
the army was manager of the Wrightstown branch 
of the business. 

Madison—E. J. Young, wholesale lumber dealer, is 
organizing the business under the name of the E. J. 


Fassett succeeds Bush & 
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Young Lumber Co., and will have as a partner Leo 
L. Luenenschloss, who for six years previous was 
engaged in the wholesale and retail lumber business 
at Richland Center, Wis., and Des Moines, Iowa. 
The company has extensive lumber interests in 
Marinette and Wausau, Wis., and in Montana, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. 

Marshfield—R. P. Kraus has bought the interest 
of his partner, H. J. Stone, in the firm of Kraus & 
Stone and will operate a wholesale hardwood lum- 
ber business under his own name. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Parry Sound—Niebingall, Cook & Co. 
have sold out to Rogers Mark. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Pine Hill—The Simpson Lumber Co, 
has been incorporated. 

Selma—The Baker-Reid Lumber Co. (Inec.) has 
been formed with an authorized capital of $50,000, 
fully paid up in cash, and is a consolidation of the 
interests of the Dickerson-Baker Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, and Charles R. Reid & Co., of Selma. The 
new concern will do a general wholesale and manu- 
facturing business. 

ARIZONA. Patagonia—The Patagonia Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated by H. S. Corbett, E. E. 
Young and Ben C. Hill. Mr. Corbett is the manager 
of the J. Knox Corbett Lumber Co., and Mr. Young 
is connected with the same concern. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Little Rock Cas- 
ket Co. has been incorporated. 

Little Rock—The Manning-Blei Co. has been in- 
corporated to engage in the lumber business with a 
capital stock of $25,000. George B. Blei is president, 
Thomas Manning treasurer, and Silas W. Rogers 
secretary. ‘ 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Macomber- 
Savidge Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000. Office at 719 Hobart Building. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Helen Coal, Lime & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to mine coal and to deal in lumber. 

FLORIDA. Live Oak—The Sutton-Haworth Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. President, L. B. Sutton; secretary- 
treasurer, O. S. Haworth. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—The Valdosta Coffin & 
Casket Co. has been incorporated. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—The Lynch Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 to manufacture lumber. Directors: 
John N. Lynch, Arthur A. Lynch and Elmer W. 
Hughey. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Wood Silva 
Lumber & Supply Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock o¥ $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Malden—The Pilgrim Spe- 
cialty Co., manufacturing specialties, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $150,000. 

MINNESOTA. Fosston—The Farmers’ Coépera- 
tive Lumber Co. has been incorporated. 

MISSOURI. St, Louis—The Benton Cabinet Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 

St. Louis—The Manassa Timber Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

OHIO. Lakeview—The Lakeview Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to take 
over the business of the Bellecenter Lumber Co., 
which has been a branch of the Bellecenter yards. 
Clayton Emery is manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greensburg — The South 
Greensburg Lumber Co., lumber dealer and planing 
mill operator and general contractor, has been in- 
corporated under the same name. 

Sharon—The Charles Flower Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $70,000. The 
stock is owned exclusively by Charles 8S, Flower 
and his employees. The new company expects to 
carry a complete line of lumber, sash, doors and 
millwork. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Volunteer Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
by E. R. Oates, W. B. McGill, T. A. Wright and 
others. 

Memphis—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. has 
filed a certificate of incorporation, with capitaliza- 
tion of $8,000,000. About $50,000 will be used in 
Tennessee operations. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—The Columbia Shingle 
Co. has been incorporated by G, Scheible, W. McClel- 
land, C. T. Meyers and C. O. Windle. 

Seattle—H. G. Wells and M. E. Wells have tncor- 
porated the H. G. Wells Lumber Co. with a capital 
of $50,000. 

Seattle—The Fir Production Board, capital $1,000, 
has been incorporated by Ralph H. Burnside, F. B. 
Hubbard, O. M. Clark, R. S. Shaw and W. Bb. Nettle- 
ton. 

Seattle—The A. H. Sager Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The General Manufac- 
turing Corporation, maker of pool and billiard tables 
and phonograph cabinets, has been incorporated 
with a éeapital of $100,000, by G. P. Shea, Joseph G. 
Konop and Michael Levin, attorney. 

Port Washington—The Phonograph Improvement 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 
to manufacture talking machines, wooden sounding 
boxes and other parts. Incorporators: William H. 
Thommen, Olaf Elton and Harry W. Bolens, of Port 
Washington, and J. B. Thierry, of Milwaukee. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Ozark—The Dyke Lumber Co, is 
enlarging its- office building and preparing to build 
— for storing lumber and other building mate- 
rial. 

ILLINOIS. Jerseyville—A steam sawmill will be 
operated by Arthur Mallet on the Clifton Schudel 
farm, south of Macoupin Island. Equipment has 
been ordered and as soon as the machinery is in- 
stalled and help procured, operations will begin. 
The mill will have a capacity of 4,000 feet a day. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—R. W. Harris and 
others will establish a plant to manufacture box 
veneer, it is reported. 

Poplarville—The Haskin-Moore Lumber Co. has 
purchased a mill here and will make improvements. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Haffner Manufactur- 
ing Co. is.repairing its brick factory building at an 
estimated cost of $3,000. 

St. Louis—The Logeman Chair Co., Main and 
Madison streets, is making alterations to its factory 
at an estimated cost of $2,500. 

OHIO. Caldwell—Frank Clark, lumber dealer, has 
purchased property on North Miller Street and will 
=" it into a lumber yard. A warehouse will be 
yuilt. 

_ West Jefferson—The West Jefferson Lumber Co. 
is completing the erection of a sawmill of from ten 
to twenty thousand feet capacity. 

TENNESSEE. Paris—E. E. Davis is interested in 
the installation of excelsior machinery, according to 
recent report, 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Chowan Cooperage Cor- 
poration will enlarge its plant. 

Norfolk—The Norfolk Glass Manufacturing Co. is 
planning the erection of a building and will install 
woodworking equipment for box and crate manufac- 
turing. 

Pound—George Smith and L. H. Bolling purchased 
a timber tract along Pound River and will establish 
a sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Doty—The Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Co. is preparing to extend its logging road 
about four miles in order to reach new timber. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The Multitone Manu- 
facturing Co., maker of talking machines and mus- 
ical instrument cabinets, intends to build a plant 
of its own, having outgrown its leased quarters oc- 
cupied for the last five or six months, Definite plans 
are now being prepared. E. J. Sailstad is president 
and general manager. 

Eau Claire—The International Toy Co., organized 
recently and now operating in leased factory space, 
is preparing plans for a large frame factory, 30x300 
feet, in style akin to a huge toy house, and an office 
building of the bungalow type. Work will begin 
about March 15. L. D. Pangborn is president and 
manager. 

Washburn—The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., boxes 
and veneers, has completed extensive improvements 
in its factory to increase the general efficiency. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—The Canadian Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. has been granted a permit to erect a $40,000, 
2-story brick and frame factory, to replace its 
planing mill which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—Announcement is made 
of the organization of the Deal Saw Mills Co. (Inc.), 
which opened offices in Tuscaloosa Jan. 1. The 
officers of the new company are: President, H. B. 
Wood, former president of the Standard Lumber Co., 
of Birmingham; vice president, N. S. Curtis, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Deal-Curtis Lum- 
ber Co., Coal Fire, Ala.; treasurer, S. E. Deal, presi- 
dent of the Deal Lumber Co., of Buhl, Ala.; direc- 
tors: Officers and W. W. Deal, secretary of Deal 
Lumber Co., and U. M. Bachtel, secretary and 
general manager of the Elmont Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The new concern will market the 
entire output of the Deal interests, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Wood Products Sales 
Co. has recently begun a lumber and wood products 
business at 11 South LaSalle Street. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Schwartz Lumber & 
Coal Co. will reéstablish in business and is placing 
large and extensive orders for lumber and building 
materials. 

KENTUCKY. Lebanon—Pettus & Campbell re- 
cently began in the retail lumber business here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Central Hardwood 
Co, recently began a wholesale hardwood lumber 
business. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—-The Lovelace-Hoff- 
man Lumber Co. recently opened a wholesale lumber 
business. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Thompson & de Fena- 
lon recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills’ new box factory on Dock Street 
began running on Jan. 1, employing seventy-five 
persons. 

Seattle—The H. G. Wells Lumber Co. recently 
opened a wholesale lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sisterville—L. E. Hess will 
open a local lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Coeburn—The Virginia Lumber Co. is 
organized as successor to L. F. Jackson and will 
continue to manufacture lumber such as predomi- 
nates in this region, specializing in poplar and oak 
for rough wagon, auto, implement and furniture 
stock, singletrees etc. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The retail office of the 
Standard Lumber Co, was burned Jan. 2. 

INDIANA. Richmond—The plant of the F. M. 
Watt Co., casket manufacturer, was damaged to the 
extent of $50,000 by a fire which originated in the 
engine room, The loss was fully covered by insur- 
ance, 

NEW YORK. Mexico—Fire destroyed the plant 
of the R. L. Kenyon Manufacturing Co., entailing a 
loss of $100,000. The company manufactured phono- 
graph cabinets. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—tThe plant of the 
Mayer Wagon Co. was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Edgewick—The plants of the 
North Bend Lumber Co, and the Innovation Shingle 
Co. were badly damaged by flood when the Cedar 
River overflowed its banks and washed away the 
town with the exception of only three houses. The 
main plant of the North Bend Lumber Co. is a total 
wreck, while the planing mill is badly damaged. 
The Innovation mill was carried down stream about 
a quarter of a mile. 

Olympia-—Fire destroyed the: mill of the Olympia 
Shingle Co. on Christmas Day, and nearly a carload 
of cut shingles was also destroyed. The d kilns 
were saved. The damage is estimated at "$20,000. 
The plant was one of the oldest in Thurston County, 
and had been a coéperative establishment for three 
years. The management will rebuild at once. 
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second to none in 
quality and mill- 
work is the kind 
exacting buyers get 
from Camp. Send 
your future orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 


Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
GEO. W. JONES, Magr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed. 
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TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
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Union Cypress Co. 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Kanfla Lumber Gamay: | 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Y ellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 

















The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In Long and Short Leaf 


Shvoeen Vllow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 








mixed cars. 

\ -, 
THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
CYPRESS and ourck SERVICE 


LONG LEAF Southern ong Eastern Sales Office, 
YELLOW PINE Springdale, . Fla. 


Central "St tes Sales Office, 
Good Grades--Excellent Mill Work 902 Commercial Bldg... Dayton, 0. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers « ,2¢f208 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. . These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

American Lumberman, Publish-- 431 So. Beerbern 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles W. Myers, Chicago representative of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., spent part of the week 
in Michigan territory on a sales trip. 


J. E. Jones, of New Orleans, La., chief inspector of 
the Southern Pine Association, who occasionally visits 
Chicago, was here this week on association matters. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, spent the week in Cincinnati 
territory this week on association matters and inci- 
dentally added some members to the organization 
roster, 

Charles T. Early, of Portland, Ore., superintendent 
of manufacture for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, was in Chicago this week en route to Washing- 
ton, D. C., on matters relative to lumber transportation 
in the West. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was 
in Washington conferring with L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the National, with other lumbermen there and with 
Government officials, returned Thursday. 


George VanVorst, retail lumber dealer of Union Hill, 
Ill., was in Chicago Thursday placing some orders for 
stocks and while here said that a good retail business 
was expected this spring and summer, especially from 
the farmers in his home community. 


The Morse Bros. Lumber Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 


. makes the announcement that K. 8. Darrow has be- 


come associated with its sales department and will 
call on the trade in the territory in which the com- 
pany has built up an extensive business. 


I’. J. Winslow, of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday conferring 
with C. BE. Paul, consulting engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, on some matters 
relative to lumber tests conducted at the laboratory. 


R. C. Biddle and G. N. Austin, of the local sales 
force of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., went south for 
the holidays. Mr. Austin, who spent Christmas and 
New Year’s with his mother at Dallas, returned this 
week, but Mr. Biddle tarried in the sunny South a 
bit longer. : 


After being stationed for ten months at the United 
States Government explosives plant at Nitro, W. Va., 
as engineer on progress for the Thompson-Starrett 
Co., M. W. Ehrlich has returned to the forces of the 
George H. Gibson Co. of New York, engineering 
specialist. 


The Virginia Lumber Co., of Coeburn, Va., with sales 
office at 1530 Monadnock Block in Chicago, has been 
organized to succeed the business of L. F. Jackson at 
Coeburn. The company will specialize in poplar and 
oak for rough wagon, automobile, implement and furnt- 
ture stock. 

Cc. J. Fulkerson, of the Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of cypress lumber, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Chicago for a few days last week calling on the 
local trade, and while here expressed himself as con- 
fident of the recovery of the lumber business to a 
normal basis soon. 


J. L. Dawson, who as salesman for the Normal 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., was well known among 
hardwood dealers and buyers in Chicago territory, has 
engaged in business for himself, having organized the 
Dawson Lumber Co. at Louisville, and is operating a 
hardweod yard there, 


Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in 
Chicago Monday on association matters and said while 
here that the coming convention from all indications 
would be well attended, and certainly had the promise 
of being an interesting annual. 


George Yount, of the Little Rock Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago 
part of last week and expressed himself as hopeful 
of the hardwood demand, saying that he could not 
see anything that could stop an active demand once 
the start on trade revival was under way. 


Lieut. C. Thomas Baird, of El Paso, Tex., who previ- 
ous to entering the service traveled in Texas territory 
for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago this week , having just been mus- 
tered out. Lieut. Baird expects to get back into the 
selling end of the lumber business shortly. 


Albert L. Washburn, of Marinette, Wis., has resigned 
as manager of the Brown-Mitcheson Co., wholesaler 
and retailer of hardwoods, hemlock and northern pine, 
after twenty years of continuous service. The resig- 
nation took effect on New Year’s and Mr. Washburn 
expects to engage in the manufacturing business. 


Cc. F. Thompson, vice president of the C. L. Gray 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., and Walter B. Van- 
landingham, southern pine buyer for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., are among the Chicago lumbermen now 
in the South. Mr. Thompson went to Meridian and 
Mr. Vanlandingham oe to visit several mills while 
away. 

J. H. Paxton, aie manager of the Evanston 
Lumber Co., of Evanston, Ill, has been appointed 
manager of the Edwards Lumber Co., a retail concern 
of Muskegon, Mich., in which he has purchased an 
interest. He recently spent several weeks in the army, 
having been stationed at one of the camps in the 
South. 

T. B. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., visited the 


Chicago trade Thursday, being a guest at the Lumber- 
men’s Association. He said that the Memphis hard- 
wood men never felt more confident of the future 
than now, and fully expected that business would be 
moving along in fine shape very soon. 


Frank H. Campbell, sales agent in Chicago territory 
for the Peavey-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavey- 
Wilson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., was in Detroit 
Thursday calling on the trade there. Frank Burnaby, 
of Burnaby Bros., was another of the local lumbermen 
who picked out the City of the Straits this week as a 
fertile field for lumber orders. 


George L. Curkendall, of Minneapolis, Minn., sales 
representative of the Milwaukee Land Co., and his 
bride, who was Miss Cora C. Thomas, of Minneapolis, 
spent their honeymoon and the holidays with friends 
in Chicago. They were married at Joyce Memorial 
Church, Minneapolis, on Dec. 24, and this week re- 
turned north after their stay in Chicago. They will 
make their home in Minneapolis. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., well known 
hardwood manufacturer and member of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Chicago Tues- 
day. While here he expressed a very hopeful view 
as to the lumber industry outlook for 1919, tho saying 
that business had been quiet for many weeks. Hard- 
woods should have a very good year, when business 
once gets on its revival clothes, he said. 


W. L. DeWitt, of the Holt Hardwood Co., of Oconto, 
Wis., was in Chicago early in the week buying electric 
motors for installation in the shoe last block mill that 
the company is building at Oconto, and which it is 
said will be the largest wood shoe last mill in the 
world. Shoe lasts are made of well seasoned maple, and 
the company, which also manufactures maple flooring, 
will soon be using an even larger quantity of that hard- 
wood than it has, 


BE. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Thornton returned Monday from a three 
weeks’ stay at Hot Springs, Ark., where they went to 
get the benefits of that resort. Mr. Thornton played 
a little golf, but found the weather there not much 
more conducive to the greatest of outdoor sports, as 
the golf bug views it, than in Chicago. ‘Now I am 
ready for any big rush in the lumber business,” said 
Mr. Thornton. ‘Let’s go.” 


jeorge W. Dilks, of the Land-Dilks Co., and T. H. 
Hill, of the Louck & Hill Co., furniture manufacturers 
of Richmond, Ind., took occasion to call at some of the 
lumber offices while in Chicago this week attending 
the furniture expositions. When asked about future 
trade in their line they smiled broadly and said, ‘‘Never 
better.” They were of the opinion that they are in 
one of the favored lines of industry during the recon- 
struction period, as the furniture manufacturers every- 
where are expecting a big demand. 


Lieut, James D. Merrill, of Sioux City, Lowa, who 
previous to entering the service was sales representa- 
tive of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
in Iowa and South Dakota, is again back in his favor- 
ite pastime of selling lumber and, as the J. D. Merrill 
Lumber Co., now has headquarters at 211 Farmers 
Loan & Trust Building, Sioux City, Iowa. The com- 
pany will specialize in Douglas fir and other Pacific 
coast woods. Lieut. Merrill received his commission 
at the second officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., and until mustered out a few days ago was sta- 
tioned at Camp Grant, Rockford, Il. 


Rev. William Chalmers Covert, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, who is well known 
among lumbermen as a speaker and writer, left Chicago 
on Thursday for the East, expecting to sail for France 
shortly. Dr. Covert goes abroad with several other 
leading pastors of the country to engage in Y. M. C, A. 
work among the army of occupation, now mostly on 
German soil, and will be gone several months according 
to present plans. Dr. Covert is the type of minister 
best described as ‘fa man’s man” and he will be a 
valuable asset to the Y. M. C. A. in its work among 
American soldiers. 


Capt. T. B. Lawrence, of the United States Army, 
who came to Chicago a month ago as sales agent 
for the Government in the disposal of the spruce side- 
cut lumber at the Government mill at Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., received instructions this week to 
return to Portland as the Government had disposed of 
all its surplus stock there. Capt. Lawrence was 
not able to leave immediately as he was compelled 
to go to the Chicago Union Hospital for treatment 
of an ailment. The salesmen the Government placed 
at St. Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, were also recalled to Portland. 


S. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, Minn., vice president 
of the International Lumber Co., was in Chicago early 
in the week, returning from New York, where he went 
on business. He reported finding optimism everywhere 
and business interests in the East fully confident that 
the great day in industry in America is coming. 
Jeorge A. Hoene, sales manager of the company, 
spent the week end visiting his father and mother at 
Wausau, Wis., and greeting his many friends in his 
old home town. Mr. Hoene says he finds it easier to 
sell lumber if he only gets back to the old home place 
occasionally, have a few hours’ chat with his parents, 
view the familiar haunts of his boyhood days, and 
greet those who still live in the sawmill town which 
was famous for its lumber production in the days that 
have gone by. 
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OPENS CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


In way of starting 1919 right the Gill-Andrews Lum- 
ber Co., of Wausau, Wis., manufacturer and whole- 
saler of northern hardwoods, opened a sales office in 
Chicago. The company is one of the well known north- 
ern concerns that have witnessed a rapid growth of 
their business in Chicago territory and Wisconsin, and 
its business among local hardwood consumers has 
reached a stage that justifies the Chicago office which 
it has opened at 503 Lumber. Exchange Building. 

So hopeful is the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
future trade that it is not content with one salesman 
in the Chicago territory but has placed here H. W. 
Maffett and W. H. Abbott. Mr. Maffett, who will 
have charge of the Chicago office, has been with the 
Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., for 
the last ten years and has covered the Milwaukee 
territory for the last seven years. Mr. Abbott has been 
at the Wausau office for some time and is thoroly 
familiar with conditions in the North. He will call on 
the trade south and east of Chicago within a radius 
of 100 miles. Mr..Abbott’s place at Wausau will be 
taken by H. F. Early, who previous to entering the 
service of Uncle Sam last spring to inspect hardwoods 
for the aviation department of the United States 
Government, was connected with the company. He 





H. W. MAFFETT, 
In Charge of Chicago Office of Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


was released on Dec. 20 and his former employer 
promptly reéngaged his services. R. G. McWhethy, 
who has been with the company for the last two years, 
will continue to cover the Milwaukee territory. 

The opening of the Chicago office means that Charles 
Gill, president of the company, will be able to devote 
more of his time to operations in the north and sales 
work from the Wausau office, a work which heretofore 
has fallen mostly to J. B. Andrews of the company. 
Recently when in Chicago Mr. Gill said that he could 
see nothing but big business ahead in 1919 and the 
company is backing up his statement with an office 
facility in the Chicago territory which means that it 
intends to get a fair share of the good trade which 
seems certain to prevail. 





—— 


ARTICLE 14 WORTH YOUR THOUGHT 


While you are dividing your thoughts over the four- 
teen articles of the permanent world peace program 
as elucidated by President Wilson it might repay you 
as a lumberman to hesitate a moment and think 
solemnly over the meaning of Article 14 of General 
Order 41 of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, being regulations governing disposition of inter- 
road freight claims for loss and damage. It is as 
follows: 


“NOTING EXCEPTIONS ON PAID FREIGHT RECBIPTS: 
Agents delivering freight to consignee, when shortage 
or damage is known to exist, shall make specific nota- 
tion of extent and nature of the loss or damage on 
face of original paid freight bill and sign and date 
such notation in ink. When freight bears external evi- 
dence of pilfery or damage at time of delivery, a joint 
inspection with consignee or his representative shall, 
when practicable, be made at the delivery station and 
receipt taken in accordance therewith. Claim for value 
of freight checking short at destination shall not be 
paid until inquiry has been made of delivering agent 
and consignee to ascertain if shortage has since arrived 
or reached consignee thru any source.” 

One of the large lumber manufacturing companies 
in a letter of comment on the article sent to its differ- 
ent sales agents says: 

“We want you to read this over very carefully in- 
deed, for the railroads are now taking the position on 
carloads of lumber that they will not entertain a short- 
age claim unless Article No. 14 is carried out to the 
letter. 

“This means that the railroad, if the seals of the 
car are broken on a closed car, or if there is any indi- 
cation of loss in transit on an open car, will not con- 

‘sider a claim for shortage or loss in transit unless the 
station or freight agent has made a specific notation 
of the extent and nature of the loss on the face of the 
original freight bill and signed such notation in ink. 

“We experience more or less trouble in collection of 
claims on account of loss or damage, and hereafter, 
according to the policy of the United States Railroad 
Administration in filing claims for loss, something 
more will be necessary than certified copy of tally at 
point of shipment, supported by sworn affidavit by the 
consignee that shortage exists, and to support such 
claims it will be necessary that Article No. 14, as stated 
above, be carried out to the letter.” 

Many dealers and consumers have frequently waited 
weeks after a receipt of a car before filing a claim for 
loss or damage with the shipper, and then in turn the 
shipper would file the claim with the railroads. Under 
the new ruling the buyer will find it necessary to file 
claims promptly, because the shipper will not be in any 
mood to make settlement unless it has redress from the 
carrier, which under Article 14 can not be done unless 
the rule is complied with. 
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NEW HOME FOR RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


One of the biggest transactions in many months in 
the lumber district took place last week when the Red 
River Lumber Co. bought the big shed of W. O. King 
& Co., 2452 Loomis Street, one of the finest lumber 
sheds in Chicago. It will be recalled that the fine 
plant of the Red River Lumber Co. at Ashland Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street burned last August, entail- 
ing a loss of approximately $200,000, and since then 
the officials of the company have been undecided as to 
whether to rebuild in Chicago or purchase another 
plant. 

A short time ago negotiations were entered into 
between them and W. O. King, with a result that the 
King plant is the new home of the Red River Lumber 
Co. The indecision caused by the transaction has been 
passed on to Mr. King, who says he does not know 
what he will do—build a new yard, buy another or 
gradually dispose of his stock. In the meantime he 
will retain his office at the old place, and he still has 
there considerable hardwood lumber. 

As soon as the deal was consu.nmated in Chicago 
by H. T. Fall, manager of the yard branch of the Red 
River Lumber Co., which has sales offices at Minne- 
apolis and here and mills and factories at Westwood, 
Cal., a big shipment of California white and sugar pine 
was started immediately from the mills to stock the 
new yard of the company in Chicago. The King shed 
will provide much larger quarters than the company 
had on Ashland Avenue, and it will be stocked to 
capacity with all grades and thicknesses of 4/4 and 
thicker California sugar and white pine, principally 
the better grades. The company until its recent loss 
by fire carried in stock in Chicago an extensive volume 
of California white and sugar pine for the yard, fac- 
tory and pattern making trade, and thru its recent 
acquisition will be able to carry even a larger stock of 
the same kinds of lumber. ‘The fine office that the 
company had on Ashland Avenue has been sold to the 
Pottinger-Flynn Coal Co. 

The new home of the company in practicability and 
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WHICH MAKES KING YARD THE NEW HOME OF THE RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


a 


convenience is hardly to be excelled anywhere. It has 
seven alleys, each alley-way having not only a street 
entrance but also an entrance on the river slip. The 
structure itself is built of longleaf yellow pine framing 
and cypress siding. Thirty-five skylights on the roof 
make the yard well lighted in every part. The office on 
the second floor is as up-to-date in its appointments as 
if it were in one of the down-town office structures, 
and downstairs there ‘s a large room, steam heated, 
where the yard help can eat their noonday meal. There 
are four steam heated rooms upstairs given to office 
purposes, and one downstairs, which is the shipping 
office. The upstairs office quarters are finished in oak 
and the downstairs in bircu. The yard is well supplied 
with fire extinguishing apparatus. It has a storage 
capacity of 10,000,000 feet of lumber and has both 
switch track and water route facilities. The Burling- 
ton tracks reach the yard and lumber boats thru the 
Stetson slip. 





HARDWOOD CONCERN CHANGES NAME 


After having first been sales manager and then 
general manager of Upham & Agler, 2322 Throop 
Street, one of the well known hardwood concerns in 
Chicago, since 1903, James C. Walsh celebrated New 





JAMES C. WALSH, 
Now Vice President and Treasurer of Upham & Walsh 


Year’s as an official of the company, having been 
elected vice president and treasurer. The company 
also changed its name to Upham & Walsh. As the 
lumber trade will recall, O. O. Agier, one of the best 
known hardwood men in the middle West, who at one 
time was president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, died in May, 1915, and the affairs of the 
company have been managed since by Mr. Walsh, 
Frederick Upham, the senior member of the firm, who 
is president of the Consumers’ Co., Chicago, and one 
of the business leaders of the city, as well as high up in 
the councils of the Republican party, having been 
national treasurer many years, and gives the lumber 
business but little of his personal attention. 

Mr. Walsh, who has a wide acquaintanceship, has 
had many years’ experience in the hardwood lumber 
business. In 1900 he was night agent for the Illinois 
Central Railroad at Cairo, Ill., a city where it is im- 
possible for a railroad man to escape some knowledge 
of the lumber business. Familiarity with the lumber 
business in a traffic way gained at Cairo led to his 
appointment as traffic manager for the BE. Sondheimer 
Co., now of Memphis, Tenn., but then of Chicago. 
Three years later he joined the company which he is 
still with, but then known as the Fred Upham Lumber 
Co., which had been in business since 1883. The com- 


pany handles all kinds of northern and southern hard- 
It also handles 


woods and specializes in basswood. 





H. T. FALL, 
Chicago Manager Red River Lumber Co. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


large quantities of oak and gum, tho most of the hard- 
woods, kiln dried, are kept in stock. 

The many friends of Mr. Walsh will be pleased to 
know that his name is now at the masthead of the 
company with which he has served so long and faith- 
fully, and wish him even greater success in the future 
than he has experienced in the past. 





WAGON STANDARDIZATION CONTINUES 


The standardization program of the makers of farm 
wagons, establishing the 56-inch track and 38-inch bed 
thruout the United States, which was inaugurated as 
a conservation measure during the war, is to be made 
permanent, according to an announcement made on 
Monday by E. W. McCullough, secretary of the Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Association, 76 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. These standards may also be 
adopted in Canada. Some fear was expressed that 
with the passing of war restrictions manufacturers 
might resume the old, wasteful variety but the wagon 
makers, thru their department of the National Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Association immediately sent out an 
agreement form, which to date has been signed by 
over forty-five manufacturers, including every manu- 
facturer of influence thruout the country. One con- 
cern. doing business in all parts of the country has 
been making and shipping nothing but the new stand- 
ard wagons for the last sixty days. Many plants be- 
gan the manufacture of standardized wagons with the 
new year, 


AAR Anan 


AGAIN IN THE WHOLESALE FIELD 


Now that he has served the Government thoroly and 
well as assistant to the head of the hardwood section 
of the bureau of aircraft production, which looked 
after the procurement of hardwoods for aircraft pro- 
duction, J, C. West, well known Cincinnati (Ohio) 





P a 
Who Reéngages in Wholesale Business 


WEST, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


lumberman, has reéngaged in the lumber business. 
Previous to serving in the capacity mentioned, Mr. 
West was president of the Atlas Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., and he now enters the trade again as presi- 
dent of the J. C. West Lumber Co., with offices at 2506 
Union Central Building in Cincinnati. 

The many friends of Mr. West in the mill, distribut- 
ing and consuming trade will be pleased to know that 
he is again in the lumber business and wish him 
further success. He has had years of practical expe 
rience in manufacturing and marketing West Virginia 
and southern hardwoods. When the armistice was 
signed, Mr. West tendered his resignation, effective 
immediately, but later was persuaded to continue with 
the bureau for a time in order to help adjust some of 
the various contracts it had made with lumber 
concerns, He was offered a majority in the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) but was unable to accept on account of 
his other service connection with the Government. 


eee 


A VERY SUITABLE GIFT 


A very suitable New Year's gift was sent out this 
year by the R, T. Feltus Lumber Co., of Chicago, the 
gift being a key chain. The medal part of the gift is 
bronze and on one of its sides says: “Return to the 
R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., Chicago, for reward,” and 
also gives the number of the key. chain. Each gift 
sent to a trade friend is recorded by number at the Chi- 
cago office of the company and in case it were lost with 
keys attached, the owner could be identified. On the 
reverse side is a replica of Old Glory and the flags of 
the Allies, 





TAKES CHARGE OF LUMBER DEPARTMENT 


A recent addition to the executive force of the L, D. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., of Seattle, is E. A. Wright, who 
takes charge of the lumber department. The L. D. 
Carpenter Lumber Co, has been long known to the 
trade as a specialist in premium brand shingles, not 
only operating its own mills but handling the output 
of others. Of late it has been making a feature of its 
lumber department and Mr, Wright, who takes charge 
of it, is a young man with extensive acquaintance and 
experience in the lumber trade in the middle West and 
East. 


He is the son of Bert J. Wright, of Kansas City, who 
has represented the Three Lakes Lumber Co. at Three 
Lakes, Wash., in the Southwest for the last dozen or 
more years. E. A. Wright at one time traveled for the 
Huttig Millwork Co, and the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works, and for three and a half years before he went 
to the north Pacific coast he was on the road in Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas for the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., of Kansas City. 

The shingle department of the L. D. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co. is handled by Clyde L. Frost, who has marketed 
north Coast shingles for years. During last year Mr. 





EK. A. WRIGHT, SEATTLE, 
In Charge Lumber Department, L. 
sumber Co, 


WASIL. ; 
D. Carpenter 


Carpenter has personally looked after the ship build- 
ing and industrial lumber business for his company and 
ou Jan, 4 he left Seattle for a six weeks’ visit to the 
trade in the middle West and East, intending to go to 
the Atlantic coast, stopping on the way at principal 
lumber centers, 


LAR RAR Ae 


POPULAR SALESMAN CHANGES POSITION 


L. C. Stafford, who is. well known in the retail lum 
ber trade, is now a member of the sales force of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co, (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., 
and with the Chicago office, which is the general sales 
office of the company in the United States, as his 
headquarters, will travel in territory in which he is 
well and favorably known. Mr. Stafford has been for 
the last several years the exclusive selling agent in 
Chicago and adjacent territory for the Western Pine 
Lumber Co., of Klickitat, Wash., and knows west 
Coast products thoroly. The company with which he 
is connected specializes in red cedar shingles, red 





L. C. STAFFORD; 
Now with Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 


cedar siding and western hemlock. R. L. Andres is 
manager of the general sales office of the company in 
the United States, a position he has held for many 
years. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., invites bids for 
lumber as follows: 

Delivered at 





ARTICLE— Quantity Navy Yard Schedule 
Lignum vite.....Miscellaneous. .Brooklyn, N. Y..3619 
Mahogany ...... Miscellaneous. . Brooklyn, N. Y. .3632 
Maple, white.....Miscellaneous. . Brooklyn, N. Y. .3619 
Oak, white, live, 

domestic ...... Miscellaneous. . Brooklyn, N. Y. .3619 
Pine, yellow Miscellaneous. . Brooklyn, N. Y. .3619 
Spruce, New Eng- 

1” re Miscellaneous. . Brooklyn, N. Y. .3619 
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OTTAWA, ONT. 
(Concluded from Page 62) 


tion that the cut this year will be not more than 60 
percent of last season’s, due to the fact, principally, 
that an adequate supply of labor was impossible to se- 
cure and also to the fact that the very wet fall in the 
Ottawa Valley and Georgian Bay districts made it a 
bad log-cutting season. This latter fact indicates to 
lumbermen a steady decline in the annual output. Last 
year the cut was but 75 percent of normal, so a fur- 
ther decrease of 15 percent is not viewed with satis- 
faction. 

Ottawa lumbermen behind the Canada Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., which plans to build knockdown wooden 
houses for shipment to the devastated regions of 
Europe, have sent Alex Rose, for many years connected 
with the Estate of James Davidson, to England to 
make the necessary reconnoitre and negotiations. The 
company plans to put together 2-, 3- and 4-room 
houses at an approximate cost of from $375 to $475. 

The Imperial Munitions Board, whose buying of 
munitions for the British Government in Canada has 
ceased now that the war is over, has given the mu- 
nicipality of Ottawa 143,000 shell boxes, composed of 
hard- and softwood, the value of which is placed at 
$110,000. The board has no use for the boxes. The 
wood represented by the boxes would cost $10,000 to 
replace in hard- or softwood for fire purposes. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 6.—The lumber trade in Ontario is more or less 
marking time, on account of the holiday season and 
the taking of inventories. There is a steadily increas- 
ing belief, however, in the probability of the trade 
improving steadily with the advance of the winter and 
in the appearance of a good and well diversified de- 
mand in the early spring. Much attention is being 
given by the larger manufacturers and wholesalers to 
the problems connected with the renewal of export 
business. It is reported that Great Britain will re- 
quire 100,000 standards of softwood a month for 
rebuilding purposes. Reports are to the effect that 
offers have been made on behalf of European govern- 
ments for a large amount of eastern spruce at prices 
averaging 10 percent above the current market prices. 

The last two weeks of December, from a hardwood 
point of view, were characterized by an abnormal 
inquiry for all lines of stock. The tendency of a good 
deal of the market has been toward shop, with the 
idea of getting the lowest price possible. Many firms 
are beginning to realize that there is a shortage of 
supply of dry hardwoods; that the cut is greatly cur 
tailed and that 1919 stock is being produced at a 
considerable advance in cost over that of last year. 
This is responsible for the development, during the 
last week or two, of a considerable amount of buying 
by manufacturers, such as automobile truck makers, 
railway car construction firms, for both box and 
passenger cars, and furniture, piano and casket manu 
facturers. There has also been improvement in the 
trade in trim and a considerable amount of business 
from the ship building concerns, which apparently are 
going on with their ship building programs. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 6.—Comparative figures giving the amount of 
new buildings erected in Winnipeg during 1917 and 
1918 and their respective values show a fairly satis- 
factory condition of affairs. During 1918 the total 
of the buildings was a little less than in the preceding 
year. This is due to the fact that nearly $500,000 
worth of permits was issued last year for the new 
Parliament buildings which are being erected at a 
cost of $5,000,000. In 1917, 1,227 building permits to 
a total of $2,212,450 were issued, while in 1918 there 
were 1,434 permits, representing buildings erected at 
a cost of $2,050,000. 

Local builders do not expect any building boom like 
that experienced in 1912. It is certain, however, that 
there will be many residences, apartment blocks and 
industrial buildings built during 1919. ‘There is a big 
demand for housing facilities in Winnipeg. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Jan.6.—Lumbermen in eastern Canada report a slight 
improvement in demand for forest products, Despite 
the fact that war with its huge lumber requirements 
has given way to peace those best informed say that 
present prices will probably prevail for another two or 
three years. Undoubtedly there will be immense 
demands for all kinds of lumber for rebuilding the 
ruined portions of France and Belgium, as well as in 
the domestic market, where building activities have 
been at a standstill for upward of four years. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 7.—Advices from Virginla, Hibbing and other 
points in this State are to the effect that operators 
have been successful in obtaining large numbers of men 
during the last few days, and that camps are now 
fairly well supplied in some districts. Duluth timber 
operators still believe that this season’s cut will be 
less than 50 percent of last year’s record. Labor is 
still scarce in some districts. 

J. W. Bayly, vice president of Alger, Smith & Co., 
does not hope to produce more than 30,000,000 feet, 
altho the output of the company’s mill at Duluth last 
year was 59,000,000. Mr. Bayly, in referring to the 
company’s application for permission to discontinue 
the operation of its logging railroad, states that this 
application does not mean that the company will 
discontinue logging operations on its extensive timber 
holdings in Cook County, but that it has a lot of 
timber there and purposes to get it out. It wishes to 
be rid of the burden of operating a small logging rail- 
road under the same regulations as are applicable to a 
large railroad. 

The price of spruce bolts loaded on cars along the 


Canadian Northern Railway in Coochiching County has 
reached the $20.50 mark for a double cord. But it 
is said that owing to labor shortage the price will 
not result in a large output. 

Operators in this market have been advised that 
Canadian pulpwood in increasing quantities will be 
rafted across Lake Superior to Ashland next season, 
to be used by the paper mills at Neenah and Menasha, 
Wis. The business will be handled by the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co. and the shippers are the Russell 
Timber Co. and the James Horrigan Co., of Port 
Arthur, Ont. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 8.—Building permits issued by the city of 
Minneapolis for 1918 totalled $5,391,740 in estimated 
cost. The figure for 1917 was $9,258,365. The banner 
— in the city’s history is $22,000,000, attained in 
1 ‘ 

Lumber shipments for the week ending Dec. 28, 
reported by seven mills to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, were only 1,464,759 feet, com- 
pared with 3,411,746 feet for the previous week. Lath 
shipments were 97,000, as against 326,600 for the week 
ending Dec. 21. Orders received came to only 776,984 
feet, compared with 2,511,290 feet for the week before. 
Production was nominal, only 14,750 feet of lumber and 
3,500 lath, compared wtih 14,816 feet of lumber and 
5,000 lath for the previous week. 


OOOO 


THE prices for furniture woods cause much perplexity 
in Liverpool, having advanced during the war as they 
have ‘far beyond the dreams of pre-war conception.” 
The question now is how and when the value of 1-inch, 
No. 1 common plain oak, for instance, now selling at 
about 20s. a cubic foot, can be brought down to its 
nominal value of 2s. 6d. It is felt certain that such 
a considerable reduction must be made, however, before 
furniture for the 100,000 new houses soon to be erected 
in the Liverpool district can be brought within the 
limits of the average man’s purse. 
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resign after one year. He was born at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and leaves several brothers in the East. He 
was at one time connected with Chicago lumber 
interests. A widow and one son, Frank, and a 
sister, Miss Mae Jennings, survive him. 


MARCUS MULLINS.—At. his home in Darwin, 
Va., on Jan. 3, Marcus Mullins, a Wg known lum- 
berman of that section, died, aged 5 Mr. Mullins 
entered the lumber business thirty. _.. or more 
ago. He operated a half dozen mills and two retail 
yards. A wife and several children survive him. 

E. E. SMITH.—The head of the Fort Smith Excel- 
sior Co., Fort Smith, Ark., E. E. Smith, dropped 


dead at Waldron, Ark., rece ntly, while on a hunting 
trip. 


SAMUEL N. FAIN.—At his home. in Glenwood, 
Ark., Dec, 24, Samuel N. Fain, treasurer of the A. L. 
Clark Lumber Co., died of pneumonia, aged 35. He 
was formerly at Tyler, Tex., and went to Glenwood 
about two years ago. 


GEORGE W. COOPER.—One of the first mill own- 
ers Of Manitowoc, Wis., George W. Cooper, died in 
Milwaukee recently at the age of 83. He was a 
Government contractor and constructed many of the 
harbor piers on both shores of Lake Michigan. 


MRS. ELSIE DECKER WHITAKER.—A particu- 
larly sad death is that of Mrs. Elsie Decker Whit- 
aker, wife of Hubert Whitaker, sales manager of 
the Ozan Lumber Co., St. Louis, which occurred in 
that city Jan. 8. Mrs. Whitaker was a young 
woman, a bride of less than a year. She had been 
ill less than a week of influenza, which developed 
into pneumonia, Mr. Whitaker’s brother, W. L. 
Whitaker, of the Williams Bros. Lumber Co., 
Hamps, La., an Ozan mill, died recently. Another 
brother, Norman Whitaker, and his mother came 
from Hamps to attend the funeral, which was held 
Jan. 10 from the family residence, Rev. Z B. T. 
Phillips officiating. 

MRS. MARGARET WEEKS.—At her home at 
North Bend, Wash., Mrs. Margaret Weeks, wife of 
W. C. Weeks, president of the North Bend Lumber 
Co., of that place, and a sister-in-law of United 
States Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, died Nov. 
10 after an illness of only nine days. She was active 
in philanthropic work of many kinds, including the 
Red Cross and the industrial Y. M. C. A. She is 
survived by two children, a mother residing in St. 
Louis, and a sister, the wife of R. W. Vinnedge, 
secretary of the North Bend Lumber Co. Two 
brothers are serving in the Army. She was 348 
years old and had resided on the Vacific coast for 
the last twenty-nine years 


WILLIAM COOK.—Known to lumbermen of east- 
ern Kentucky as “Uncle’’ William Cook, one of the 
oldest members of the industry in that section died 
at his home near Pine Top, Jan. 1, after an extended 
illness, at the age of 75. Up until a few months ago 
he operated mills on Carr’s Fork. He was the 
pioneer lumber operator in the eastern Kentucky 
hardwood field. 


E. A. HILL.—Word has been received of the re- 
cent death at Tampa, Fla., of BE. A, Hill, at one 
time superintendent of the Jackson (Miss.) plant 
of the Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Hill had been a resident of Chicago for several 
years and was visiting one of his daughters at 
Tampa when his death occurred. The funeral was 
held in Atlanta, his boyhood home. His wife, five 
sons and five daughters survive him, 










Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


The sort of lumber that 
helps to gain customers 
and holds them year in 
and year out is the kind 
manufactured to meet 
high standards of quali- 
ty, and in this respect 
we know of few other 
woods that can equal 
our “Goldsboro N. C. 
Pine.” 




















Every foot of our lumber is 
perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and meets all require- 
ments of present day build- 


crs. 


If you’re interested in saving 
money, we can perhaps sug- 
gest a mixed car of yard 
items that will offer you ex- 
ceptional values. Drop us a 
line today and we'll gladly 
quote you prices. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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M. C. Rumley, 
President. 


Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres. 
Scranton, Pa. 


R. A, Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hairston, Ala. 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alston Bldg., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 


Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala. 
Big Sandy Lumber Co. 
Incorporate 
fener 
Long and 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Tolosraph via Hull, bg msgs Ala. 


County 
Yellow Pine 


Poitevent & Favre R. Rand Car Matera 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. fee Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 
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WEST COAST’S SHIP BUILDING RECORD 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 4.—Wood ship building 
in this city during 1918 produced thirty-five vessels 
with an aggregate of 120,200 tons. Of ten distinc- 
tive types, more ships were built of Ferris type 
than of any other. Other types included the Pat- 
terson-MacDonald ships for the Australian Govern- 
ment, motor schooners by the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredge Co., Allen ships for the shipping board 
and Anderson ships for French interests. Six of 
the Ferris ships were built by Meacham & Bab- 
cock and five by Nilson & Kelez. The yards, the 
number of vessels and the tonnage are: 





No. 0 

YARD Vesse Tonnage 

Patterson-MacDonald ..........+e6. q 4 
Puget Sound B. & D. Co... cscccosvc 7 21,400 
Meacham & Babcock.......cccsccece 6 21,100 
ee TO CO Ree ee 5 17,500 
Allen Shipbuilding Co............0-- 2 7,300 

National Shipbuilding Co............ 2 ,0' 
Anderson Shipbuilding Co........... 2 6,500 
Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co......... 1 3,000 
Alaska-Pacific Construction Co....... 1 2,500 
Price Shipbuilding Co........ccecceee 1 2,400 
Ballard Shipbuilding Co...........-. 1 2,100 
NRE 5.5.56555545 noe askew OS 35 120,200 


During the year Seattle made a world record in 
ship construction with ninety-six ocean-going ves- 
sels, with total of 655,400 tons. There were sixty- 
one steel ships, aggregating 535,200 tons. The 
ships varied in size from 7,500 to 10,000 tons. 
Skinner & Eddy launched twenty-eight ships ag- 


gregating 268,000 tons; the Ames Shipbuilding Co. 
twelve ships, 108,000 tons; and J. F. Duthie & Co. 
ten ships, 105,600 tons. The remainder of the list 
was made up by the Seattle Construction & Dry- 
dock Co., which launched seven ships before its 
absorption by Skinner & Eddy, and by four ships 
of 9,400 tons each built by the Seattle North 
Pacifie Co. 

That ship building has an immense future in 
the Pacific Northwest is shown by negotiations by 
the French Government with the Foundation Co. 
for 174 steel vessels of from 2,500 to 10,000 tons. 
The sum involved exceeds $200,000,000, which after 
approval of the contract would be expended in 
yards at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and other 
points in the fir territory. 


HYMENEAL 


PETERSEN-BOECKELER.— The marriage of 
Miss Elise Boeckeler, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Boeckeler, of St. Louis, and Hugh Petersen, 
of Chicago, took place at the home of the bride’s 
parents in St. Louis last Saturday and was one of 
the notable society events of the winter. Dean 
C. M, Davis, of Christ Church Cathedral, performed 
the ceremony, which was followed by a reception. 
Mrs. Galvin Brown, of Indianapolis, was matron of 
honor, and the bridesmaids included the sister of 
the bridegroom, Miss Paula Petersen, and Miss 
Katherine McCreery. Jule Petersen served his 
brother as best man, and Pope Boeckeler and Mr. 
Redesner, of Chicago, were groomsmen. The bride 
is the daughter of a well known lumberman, W. L. 
Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., of St. Louis 
and Chicago, 
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Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. onan, La. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern Soft 


Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High 
Class Finish, as well as Yard Stock 
Car Material 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and _ Shingles 








tis Planters Lumber Co. ; 


Limited 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


; Ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 





Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
Mouldings 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 

















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Lumber Trade Condi- 
tions During 1918, See Pages 28 and 29 


Hope is the biggest word in the lumbermen’s vo- 
cabulary just now. More salesmen quit the home 
fires this week than in a long while, thinking that 
the new year would be fruitful of bigger business. 
Indications are that while the early bird catches the 
worm, it is still a little early for any extensive buy- 
ing. These are not normal times, and lumber 
buyers have not quite made up their minds about 
what effect conditions will have on the market. 
What little business is on the boards is said to be 
a result of a slight softening in prices, but as a 
rule lumber distributers are standing pat on their 
old prices and are not offering any concessions. 
Some buyers still think that a break in prices will 
come sooner or later, but distributers are appar- 
ently more confident than ever that the break will 
not come. 

A yard man in Chicago said this week: ‘‘Only 
this morning two of my old customers of several 
months ago called up and wanted some lumber. 
War conditions turned them from a manufacturing 
line using lumber to something else not using lum- 
ber and consequently they have not been lumber 
buyers in months. Both old customers told me they 
were preparing to get back into their old line. 
These instances show which way the wind is blow- 
ing. 

A talk with most lumbermen will bring from 
them the thought that they do not expect any rush- 
ing lumber business this spring, but they do expect 
gradual improvement and then no let up over a 
period of three or four years, at least. They say 
the peace time business, like a snowball, will keep 
on rolling until its size looms big. As for the 
different woods, they are all in the same boat. 
Present trade is quiet, but distributers have abun- 
dant faith in the future. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
‘ aes by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
rade, 


RECHIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 4 








Lumber Shingles 
ODED 842o56a6 00s eee 33,900,000 5,165,000 
IDES Go skakSoevireewtaawaee 46,958,000 6,074,000 
POOCRORNG 6 bls ced wid oe 13,058,000 909,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN, 4 

Lumber Shingles 
SID) iasatiucsa keane wae 10,050,000 734,000 
ROAD cba ead 0s ma wo blee eee 18,123,000 3,130,000 
DOGBENE sc iain vies 8,073,000 2,396,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ending Jan. 8 were as follows: 


CLASS No Value 
OCS ee a re Coie en eames 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 1 $ 3,000 

5,000 and under : 2 13,500 

10,000 and under 25,000...... 2 25,000 
25,000 and under’ 650,000...... 1 25,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... i | 55,000 


Over $100,000* 
Te ee 7 


$ 121,500 


Totals 
*Note—Building permit reported last week for brick 
coke ovens for Wisconsin Steel Co., $2,200,000 should 
have read $220,000. 

. Average valuation for week...... Se 17,357 
Total previous week............. 1 287,000 
Average valuation previous week.. stveee 

3550 


Total corresponding week of 1918 "492 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—Just a little bit too early for 
much business, say northern pine distributers, who 
are cocksure that volume will come later on. Stocks 
in the North are none too large, and demand is 
expected to cover easily what is in the hands of the 
manufacturers. Prices remain strong. 


New York, Jan. 7.—While trade is quiet, the 
building prospect is healthy, altho little has actually 
been done to start any work and until there are 
some definite signs in this respect retailers can 
hardly be expected to purchase ahead and this not- 
withstanding the fact that their assortments are 
poor. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Trade continues quiet, 
with considerable decline in the call for the lower 
grades, as manufacturers are not so much in need 
as a short time ago. The building lumber demand 
is almost at a standstill, with a prospect of con- 
tinuing dull for a time. Mills are inclined to look 
for strength in the market thru the coming year, 
owing to the difficulties encountered in keeping an 
ample crew at work in the woods and stocks are 
likely to be much curtailed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Trade is not 
showing much life. Activity is not expected until 
inventories have been completed. Some inquiries 
are being received and wholesalers are as a rule in- 
clined to consider the outlook with optimism. Prices 
hold well and it is generally believed that there will 
be no concessions in prevailing quotations, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 7.—Call fer white pine ap- 
pears to be mostly for odd lots. There is not much 
interest in the spring trade, because of the unde- 
veloped building situation. The manufacturing 
trades are also holding back. Some shipments of 
white pine into the Pittsburgh market have been 
reported as satisfactory from a _ transportation 
standpoint. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 7.—Some business is offered, but 
the uncertainties are still sufficiently well pro- 
nounced to discourage any large buying. Without 
exception yards anticipate a heavy building demand, 
but they feel the price outlook is entirely in their 
favor and that little risk is assumed in waiting a 
few weeks before actively entering the market. The 
prospect of any difficulty in obtaining assortments 
is indifferently considered. 


Boston, Jan, 8.—Base price for dimension shows 
signs of weakening. Some mills are sticking to $48 
for 8-inch and under, but there are some other mills 
that have shifted to $46 for same. The random mar- 
ket is dull and unsettled. Of 2x3 and 2x4 sales are 
at $34 to $35; 2x6 and 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $38 to 
$40, little going at this top price; 2x10, $44 to $46, 
and little business done; and 2x12 is quoted at $48 
to $49, while hardly any of it to speak of has been 
sold. The board market is most difficult for sales- 
men, yet prices seem fairly firm. Spruce covering 
boards, 5 inches and up, are quoted $39 to $40 and 
clipped matched spruce at $43 to $45. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—Later on conditions in the white 
cedar trade are expected to improve. Distributers 
are sure of a good post demand and believe that 
poles will be going better than in many months 
while shingles ought to have a much better market, 
if building is resumed. Prices remain strong. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—Most hardwood salesmen 
started out this week in earnest pursuit of orders. 
However, from all appearances a visit to consumers 
is just a wee bit early as it looks as if more busi- 
ness will be ready for distribution among hardwood 
men about the middle of the month instead of so 
early. Many consumers of hardwoods still believe 
there will be some sharp slumps in prices and 
consequently are in a mood to play the waiting 
game to the limit. The bulk of the business is with 
wholesalers who are anxious to cover their require- 
ments with stocks, as conditions indicate that 
factory demand will be big. Hardwood distributers 
are pleased to see some of their old time customers 
among woodworking industries returning to their 
old line. Not much hardwood has been sold in the 
last month but what has moved has been on a slight 
concession. Most mills, however, prefer to hold 
their stocks, manufactured at high prices, than 
move them on concessions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—Specials are not in 
heavy demand and railroad orders have fallen off. 
The mills, however, still are well supplied with 
orders. Box manufacturers are fair buyers and 
wagon and truck manufacturers are steadily in the 
market. Other factory inquiry is good. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—There has been compara- 
tively little buying within the last week. Since the 
first of the year there have been many inquiries 
for gum and maple from furniture factories. The 
box factories are still well loaded up with lumber 
and they are not buying except when something 
“special” is offered. Offerings from manufacturers 
are at full market price, with only an occasional 
small concession. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 7.—With light demand for 
hardwoods prices are firmly held and few if any con- 
cessions are reported. Official averages of sales 
searcely ever have shown fewer changes in one 
week. In oak the only change is a decline of $2 to 
$71 in plain white and red FAS. Declines of $2 and 
$4 are noted in inch and 2-inch hard maple, but in 
only two or three grades. Ash and hickory are un- 
changed. Cottonwood has sold from $1 to $3 lower 
in inch stocks of the common grades and basswood 
from $2 to $3 lower in the common grades and $1 
lower in FAS, but clear face strips are $3 higher. 
Sound wormy and No. 2 common chestnut are $1 
up. Vehicle and furniture woods continue the most 
active. 


New York, Jan. 7.—Pre-war purchasers are grad- 
ually getting into the market on a more active 
basis. The one encouraging feature of the hard- 
wood market is the firmness with which prices are 
maintained. The completion of inventories shows 
most consumers entering the year with low and 
poor assortments and the time can not be far dis- 
tant when many of these buyers find that they sim- 
ply must enter the market on a decidedly active 
basis. Some mill offerings are becoming more 
urgent, but as a general rule stocks seem to be well 
held. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Not much is doing in the 
hardwood trade, tho inquiries are beginning to come 
in a little better than a few weeks ago. Furniture 
manufacturers expect to be busy on domestic lines 
within a short time and are only waiting till after 
the expositions of the present month are held before 
making purchases. The building trade is counted 
on to revive considerably this spring. Lumber prices 
for the most part hold firm, tho low grades are 
easy. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 7.—Low grade hardwoods in 
the Pittsburgh market are quiet. The manufactur- 
ing trade has quieted down, and the outlook for the 
immediate future is uncertain. Prices are holding 
firm. The sentiment of the trade generally is 
against any change so long as the costs are as high 
as at present. Railroads show interest in oak ties 
and timbers for spring requirements but the inquiry 
is believed to be only a feeler, 


Boston, Jan. 8.—The market remains very quiet 
and prices remain quite as firm as heretofore. Trade 
with interior finish makers is still much under nor- 
mal; the furniture makers are not buying as much 
as in normal times, especially of the more costly 
and fancy hardwoods; nor is demand from wagon 
and implement makers brisk. Inquiry is not espe- 
cially encouraging from piano makers. Nor is 
business with the chairmakers good. Prices current 
are: Inch, oak, plain, $82 to $86; oak, quartered, 
$120 to $130; maple, $68 to $70; birch, sap, $67 to 
$70; birch, red, $78 to $80; basswood, $72 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6.—Quiet continues to hang 
over the hardwood trade. Not a few of the buyers 
are disposed to hold back in the expectation of lower 
prices. There are some stocks on hand of every 
grade, tho the holdings in no one division exceed 
modest quantities, and a spurt of any magnitude 
would soon absorb the surplus. Production is not 
expected to be ruined, as labor will be slow to seek 
employment in the backwoods, while the hardwood 
export situation remains about as it has been for a 
long time, 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 6.—Inquiries from every pos- 
sible source are going the rounds, but little business 
is being placed. Prices ‘are unchanged and stocks 


are in fair shape for ordinary demands. A limited 
amount of stock is going on sticks. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—Local distributers of hemlock 
say they have booked some business within the last 
few days that they did not really expect, believing 
that orders would still lag a week or two. The 
business was not from yards but from wholesalers 
from the East who buy stocks from Chicago dis- 
tributers with mill connections in the North. Most 
distributers feel that they do not want to sell unless 
they get the top of the market, believing that later 
on it will be easy to get the prices asked. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—The market is inactive for hem- 
lock dimension, but prices remain firm, owing to 
the limited supply. The same is largely true of 
boards. The market is not oversupplied with them 
and yet inquiry for them is light. Some dealers are 
offering as low as $37 now for hemlock boards, 10 to 
16 feet, tho not all by any means, and they are 
quoted $38 to $39. 


New York, Jan. 7.—Prices are well maintained, 
but sales are dull and while wholesalers find a de- 
cidedly better mood among their retail customers it 
has not yet resulted in much actual business. Stocks 
among mills are in good shape and the reéntering 
of the market by the larger manufacturers has 
created a feeling of easiness among buyers. The 
outlook for suburban building is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The market holds firm, 
with little stock offering from the mills, which are 
trying to accumulate supplies for the spring trade, 
but because of labor shortage and _ unsuitable 
weather are having difficulty in doing so. The re- 
tail demand is small as yet, tho yard stocks are be- 
low the average. Building this spring is likely to be 
fairly active and to require much new stock. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Except for the 
advance made by Pennsylvania producers, bringing 
their quotations up to the level of western stock 
prices, there have been no changes in prices lately. 
Dealers believe that existing lists will stand unless 
there is an excessive demand, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 7.—Everyone expresses the 
belief that as soon as the building season opens 
there will be a very heavy movement of this wood. 
Supplies of stocks at the mills and in the distribut- 
ing yards of this section are low and conditions are 
against a lower market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 7.—Hemlock prices are firm, 
but new business is quiet as in all other grades of 
lumber in the Pittsburgh district. The mills report 
that shipments are going forward regularly on 
contracts, but that new business has not developed 
for several weeks, Labor supply is better at the 


mills. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—Poplar will move more actively 
later on than now but even then there is no com- 
plaint as the wood has long enjoyed a continuously 
good market. Spring business is expected to be 
fully up to supply and prices remain strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6.—The demand for poplar 
during the last week has been very limited and 
there is no indication of a real revival in the calls 
for stocks. It may be that the winter will interfere 
less than usual with operation at the mills and 
meanwhile the inquiry is bound to assert itself to an 
increasing extent. Predictions are freely made that 
those who expect to see poplar decidedly cheaper 
before long will find themselves disappointed. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Demand for poplar is quiet. For 
interior finish there is practically no call, There is 
not much demand for the heavier stuff for crating 
now. There is a regular business of limited size of 
the fine stock for high class boxing work. The 
price remains round $100 for the fine stock, inch, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The better grades of pop- 
lar hold firm in price and seem likely to come into 
good demand within a few weeks, or as soon as 
manufacturers proceed with business on a larger 
scale. Demand is quiet. The lower grades of both 
poplar and basswood are easy, due to the falling off 
in the demand from crating and box users. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Jan. 7.—A decline of $1 to $87 
is reported in inch FAS plain and another of $2 
to $76 in %-inch, but these are more than offset 
by advances of $2 each to $60 in No. 1 common and 
selects and $56 in No. 1 common. Bevel and drop 
siding and dimension show no changes from a week 
ago. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 6.—The call for poplar is very 
light, the high grades only receiving attention. 
Stocks are very light with little going on sticks at 
this time. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—It is still a little early for the 
expected business in west Coast products that 
materialize in this market but two or three weeks 
hence ought to tell a different story. Distributers 
expect big business this spring. Fir and the west 
Coast products ought to have the best spring they 
have ever had in the Chicago market. The shingle 
market is quiet, 
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Lutcher & Moore <vPeess<< 
vorcuer, ('ypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
si” and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing Mill 


Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tonto he US PQre 
Rough and Dressed Lumber in 


Mixed Cars 


WITH SHINGLES, LATH, 
PICKETS, MOULDINGS. 
ALSO GUM, ASH AND OAK 
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MORLEY, LA. 
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Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President. 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 0"... 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Seo’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Indiana 
Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


also 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 
WAKELEE, MICH. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood Lumber 


Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana 
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THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “pita” Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 
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"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 

leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 
like oe appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of b t and shopping district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.50 per day 














All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
50 per day. 
With Toilet, 
2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 




















Portiand, Ore., Jan. 4.—Business is seasonally 
quiet, but all lumber manufacturers and dealers 
look for much activity in a few weeks, reports from 
all over the country indicating a brisk demand. 
Yard men west of Chicago apparently look for fall- 
ing prices, but dealers and manufacturers here say 
that so far as they can tell the yard men are miss- 
ing their guess, for if anything prices will advance. 
It is said to be impossible to manufacture and sell 
lumber under existing conditions of operations at 
less than the prices now quoted. These prospective 
buyers fail to consider the fact that as soon as ship- 
ping facilities become somewhat normal there is go- 
ing to be a big demand from all parts of the world, 
manufacturers and dealers point out. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 4.—Fir production is at low 
ebb, on account of nearness of the holidays. Manu- 
facturers are generally inclined to take their time 
before renewing their work for the new year. There 
seems to be no doubt that prices have touched their 
lowest point and signs are unmistakable that busi- 
ness is becoming more stable. The improved under- 
tone was noticeable late in December and is the 
basis of more or less optimism, coupled with un- 
certainty as to just what the market is. The true 
gage seems to be 50 cents to $2 off discount No. 
24. Admittedly manufacturers are trying to hold 
out for discount 24, but it is quite hard to buy 
lumber and wholesalers have practically no busi- 
ness. Uncertainty will continue until more busi- 
ness is offered, which it is hoped will come within 
sixty days, with certain strengthening effect. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 4.—The fir market is quiet 
and orders less plentiful. Repair work is under way 
at most of the mills. Some are running on unfilled 
orders and will overhaul as soon as these are cleaned 
up. Largely increased demand, local, eastern and 
water, is expected as soon as business gets under 
way. Log and labor prices are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—Fir prices have stiff- 
ened and quotations generally are made straight on 
Discount 24. The advance in quotations was pre- 
ceded by heavy speculative buying by wholesalers, 
who picked up considerable lumber at bargain 
prices, especially dimension. Business otherwise 
has been lighter the last week, tho it shows an in- 
crease over sales during the fall months. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—The factory trade in western 
pine is already improving. There is a fairly good 
amount of inquiry, if not buying. The live sash 
and door institutions are laying their plans along 
lines of expected activity. Midsummer ought to 
witness considerable building, high prices or no high 
prices, tho the same can not be said of early spring 
building. Many builders are waiting to see what 
happens, and as interior trim concerns can wait to 
see what building operations are undertaken, the 
demand for millwork lumber will not come as soon 
as for framework lumber. 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 4.—The holiday season con- 
tinues to make the western and Idaho pine market 
dull. There have been some good inquiries received 
by local lumbermen. This slackness is not expected 
to continue much longer, as everything points to a 
heavy demand for lumber, which will keep the mills 
of the locality running at capacity. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Demand is remarkably quiet, but 
prices are firm. Quotations for the best grades are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $1384; 2%-, 83-inch, $149; 4-inch, 
$159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%4-, 3-inch, $140; 
fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, $102; 8/4, $108; barn 
boards, No. 2, 6-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—Distributers are banking on a 
big spring business from both yards and factories. 
Prices remain strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 3.—Redwood lumber 
manufacturers are holding firm on prices. Fair 
eastern shipments are being made by redwood mills. 
The new business coming in is not up to normal. 
Buyers who have been waiting tor lower prices wiil 
be disappointed. Stocks of clears are considerably 
reduced and the increased demand for ties will 
take much of the common. Cars are in good supply. 
Export business is improving with considerable 
quantities of clear sold ahead. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—While business con- 
tinues light, inquiry is good. Dealers expect a 
very good business in the next three months. Prices 
continue strong on all items, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 7.—The slowness with which the 
building situation develops accounts for the con- 
tinued indifference on the part of the yards who 
see no hurry about buying ahead. Box business is 
active in some quarters, but war cancelations have 
not been fully absorbed. Yard stocks are broken 
and the ease with which assortments can be filled 
in leads to the conclusion that there is little risk 
so far as prices are concerned in holding to the 
waiting attitude for a couple of weeks. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6.—The calls for stocks are 
still held down to small proportions, while the re- 
ceipts, tho not heavy, are free enough to augment 
the holdings here. Some of the wharves are quite 
crowded with lumber, but it is said by the members 
of the trade that there is really no considerable 
excess jn arrivals in view of the possibility that se- 


vere cold may set in and close up the bay. Various 
woodworking establishments, such as the box fac- 
tories, have been closed part of the time, so that 
the demand from this source fell to insignificant 
proportions, while construction work also lags. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Demand has not yet shown any 
of the heralded increase. Lack of building is keep- 
ing the demand for partition, flooring, finish, and 
even roofers altogether too much below normal to 


please. Prices are, however, maintained pretty 
firmly. Rough edge is slow and is quoted $50 to 
$51, 4/4. Roofers are quoted: 1x6, $37.50 to $39, and 


1x8 at $38 to $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Trade in shortleaf stock is 
almost at a standstill. Box factories are not in the 
market to any extent and their activities are much 
less than formerly. This causes some easing up in 
the prices of the lower grades. The outlook is for 
a fair amount of building here this spring, but as 
yet retailers are not ready to purchase. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—The first week in the new year 
did not find much improvement in the southern pine 
trade. Some distributers noted more inquiry but 
not much business was placed. Wholesalers say 
that what they could sell they can not find at the 
mills, as stocks are in no shape to take care of 
normal demand. Prices remain high and many 
buyers are still living in hope that these prices will 
break. Southern pine distributers and mills are 
emphatic in their assertions that these prices will 
not decline. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—There is little south- 
ern pine on the market and stock sheets are few 
and small. Dimension is very scarce. There was 
some speculative buying before the recent advance, 
but yard orders are not plentiful. There is a fair 
industrial business. Prices are firm on the new 
list, but changes are expected. Southern pine men 
here say that a scarcity of southern pine is likely 
to continue thruout the year. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7. ailers of lumber are 
holding off in their purchases of needed stocks, and 
transit cars have been slow during the last week. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers, however, are hold- 
ing their prices firm. Stocks are still badly broken. 
Many inquiries are coming in, and there is every 
indication that future business will be heavy. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 6.—While bookings are of 
modest volume, brisk inquiry is reported and prices 
are said to be tending upward on some items. The 
price situation is influenced temporarily by the 
uncertainty over the Government’s disposition of 
the stocks in its hands, delivered for construction 
projects which have been abandoned. Orders for 
several million feet of timbers for export on Italian 
account are in process of distribution, and the ex- 
pansion of export demand will be due as soon as 
tonnage is available. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6.—The demand continues to 
lag. While the Government is virtually out of the 
market, the calls for stocks are limited to inci- 
dental wants, with the real momentum yet to come. 
The stocks at the mills are not large and it would 
not take much to absorb the stocks now available. 
The range of prices here remains about as it has 
been of late, and if any readjustments are to take 
place they are still to be effected. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Dealers are marking time in a 
very painfully dull period. Prices have not yet fully 
adjusted themselves to the law of supply and de- 
mand. The tone of the market is fairly firm. For 
partition demand is small and actual selling prices 
uncertain, averaging round $45 and $46. There have 
been this week few sales in southern pine flooring. 
Prices current are: A, $58 to $60; B, $56; C, $46 to 
$49. For No. 2 common southern prices average 
round $36 for 6-inch and $37 for 8-inch. Demand for 
roofers is slow, 


New York, Jan. 7.—Wholesalers here find little to 
indicate that this market can furnish a sufficiently 
large demand to warrant higher prices based on 
demand alone. Higher manufacturing costs are de- 
cidedly important factors, but the cancelation of so 
much business in connection with the wooden ship 
building program is a blow that has not yet been 
overcome. It is considered that the yards will soon 
be working on a large amount of private construc- 
tion, but for the present the uncertainties are here. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Mills report that the 
weather has cut down production to a large extent 
and that it is likely that prices will go higher. The 
demand for timbers is reported to be on a good 
scale and quotations on these are already higher 
than they have been. The ship building program is 
likely to keep timbers at a stiff figure. But little 
buying by the railroads has been reported of late. 
Building trade is quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 7.—There is a general quiet 
in southern pine in the Pittsburgh territory. Some 
Pittsburgh dealers say there will be no revival of 
interest until winter is more advanced. Yards are 
well supplied with stocks and are not buying more. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 7.—No doubt much of the 
quiet in southern pine is due to the expectation of 
some retailers and consumers that the Government 
will soon throw a lot of its surplus stocks on the 
market and that prices will decline. Manufacturers 
are holding firm quotations. Practically all items 
rule the same as last week. 
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ment for a couple of weeks to come. There are 
signs of more activity among millwork manufac- 
turers, but they in turn find little actual business 
under way. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—There is not much inquiry 
just now, as the building trade is nearly at a stand- 
still, but when spring approaches dealers expect 
that a pretty fair demand will develop, since no 


A Great 
Selling Record 


i's 
The wonderful sales vy 
success of Ankorite Qaim 
Posts shows con- ‘i 
clusively the great 
demand for these 


STEEL FENCE POSTS 
OF SUPERIOR MERIT 


Farmers everywhere are 
learning the unusual ad- 
vantages of the Crimped 
Anchor and the other. 
features of superiority in 
the Ankorite Patented 
Steel Post. 


Reorders from Dealers 
come in a steady stream. 


Direct to 
DEALER 





DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY NOW 
GREATER THAN EVER BEFORE 


large stocks are carried anywhere. Mills are get- 
ting a larger supply of labor and their stocks ap- 
pear to be large’ enough to meet the situation. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Call for tank stock is quiet. Prices 
are remaining firm. Quotations current are: lists 
and 2ds, 4/4, $69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, 
$85 to $90; 3-inch, $100 to $110; No. 1 shop, $47.50 
to $50; 5/4, 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. 
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The coming season offers a truly remarkable opportunity 
for big sales to every Ankorite Dealer because an enormous 
amount of delayed fencing will have to be done this 


Spring. 


Millions of farmers are reading our Ankorite 


ads in the Farm Magazines and the demand for Ankorite 


Posts will be greater than ever. 


Someone in your locality will make money by supplying farmers 


with Ankorite Posts. 


NOW is the time to get “lined-up” for Spring business. 


are daily taking exclusive territory. 


Dealers 


Write Today for our Exclusive Sales Plan. 


CALUMET STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


Dept. 10, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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time since 1909). 








Another “Black” International 


At the Live Stock Show recently held at Chicago, 
Aberdeen-Angus won Grand Championships over all 
breeds on SINGLE STEER, Steer HERD, CARCASS, 
and BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Calf, losing only Fat Carlot (first 


The interbreed Grand Championship standing of the 
world’s greatest show is now 11 out of 17 for Single Steer, 
12 out of 15 for Steer Herd, 13 out of 17 for Fat Carlot 
and 16out of 17 forCarcass,in favor of the Aberdeen-Angus. 

Write for “‘Results of Internationals.”’ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS: 


First in War, First in Peace, First in Reconstruction ! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
wa 817 AL Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 

















Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 7.—There has been a sub- 
stantial advance in 2-inch stocks last week of $4, 
FAS reaching $68, selects $56 and shop $46, while 
inch shop is $2 higher at $36. Inch stocks of Nos. 
1 and 2 common are $1 lower at $32 and $29. All 
grades above 2-inch are firm with 38-inch tank hold- 
ing at $88. Distributers report an excellent inquiry 
for shop stocks while quotations are as follows: 
Inch, $37 to $88, 2-inch $45 to $50, 3-inch $55 to $60 
and 4-inch $70 to $72. No. 1 barn ranges from $35 
for 1x4 to $40 for 1x12. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 8.—The shingle market is quiet. Red 
cedar clears remain the same as last week, being 
quoted at $4, Chicago basis, while stars dropped 
back 5 cents, the new quotation being $3.35, Chicago 
basis. White cedars remain: Extras, $4.35; stand- 
ards, $3.60, and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. 
Lath are quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 4.—Red cedar shingle orders 
continue slow. Few mills are running this week, 
which is always one of the quietest of the year. 
Millmen think the market is about at bottom. There 
is small prospect of reduced log or labor costs. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 4.—The Christmas shutdown 
still affects red cedar shingles. With many of the 
mills down and production curtailed there is a 
firmer feeling. Stars and clears have advanced a 
nickel over last week’s quotations. Stars for east- 
ern delivery are $2.30 and clears $2.70; Rite-Grade 
inspected stock extra *A*s, $2.35 to $2.45; extra 
clears, $2.85 to $2.90. The demand is picking up a 
little, but a week or ten days will elapse before the 
mills are generally started. A forecast points to a 
gradual advance. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—Shingle prices continue 
weak. Quotations nominally are $2.85 for stars 
and up to $2.85 for clears, Coast basis, but the 
transit line has become so large and so many cars 
are nearing demurrage that dealers are not stick- 
lers on prices. Moderating weather, however, is ex- 
pected to bring a stiffening of prices. Siding is 
quiet. Lath is in good demand. Cypress lath have 
sold very well. Some dealers expect an advance in 
price. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—The market continues 
rather quiet. The mills are not exerting any 
pressure to sell and few dealers seem to be inclined 
to buy. Present prices, Pacific coast base, are $2.65 
for clears and $2.20 for stars. 








New Orleans, La., Jan. 6.—Cypress shingles are 
almost out of the market, mill stocks being virtually 
nil. The recent active call for cypress lath is said 
to have cleaned up the accumulation at the mills, 
and quotations of lath in straight cars have ad- 
vanced 50 cents, which amounts to a withdrawal 
of the concession reported some weeks ago. On 
mixed car orders, the quotation stands unchanged. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The market shows a little 
more strength and wholesalers ask $4.31 for clears 
and $3.78 for stars. The demand is on about as 
small a scale as for several weeks and it is hard to 
interest retailers, even tho they have as a rule 
smaller stocks than common at this season. They 
expect to buy soon, but expect lower prices, tho 
some wholesalers think the bottom has already 
been reached. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y., Jan. 7.—Demand is light 
and much uncertainty exists. The advance noted in 
quotations last week continues in force, but nobody 
will hazard a guess as to how long they will remain 
in effect. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—The 15-inch lath may be had 
quite generally at from $4.25 to $4.30. The 1%-inch 
continue at the prices $3.90 to $4. The demand for 
shingles at present is at an especially low ebb. 
Prices, however, remain the same for white cedars, 
Extra clears sell from $5.10 to $5.15. The clears re- 
main at $4.75. Second clears are continuing very 
scarce. Their lowest price is $4.60. In red cedars 
little business is being done. Extras remain at an 
average price of about $5. Clapboards remain firm 
because scarce. Prices current are: Four-foot 
extras, $58 to $60; clears, $56 to $58. Furring is dull. 
For 2-inch $37 is the highest price. Some 38-inch 
sells for $36, 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6.—The demand is still re- 
stricted to the level of the end of the year and holi- 
day season. The holdings here are down to small 
proportions and sales are not being pushed, with 
prices about where they have been. The same is to 
be said of lath, which are about holding their own in 


point of price. 
BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Demand for boxboards has fallen 
off exceedingly here. Consumers have a fully ade- 
quate supply for present needs, apparently. The 
market is most upset. Prices are most varied for 
all kinds of boxwood stock, including white pine. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The flour barrel demand 
has been holding up fully as well as coopers ex- 
pected and purchases by the Government in this 
style of package have kept the shops busy. Some 
decline in materials has occurred and for this rea- 
son the coopers are not inclined to buy until later. 
They are not carrying over much stock, as the fruit 
season was a busy one and all sorts of barrels were 
in request. 














